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BALSAM APPLE WITH VEGETABLES—James Peale, American, 1749-1831—The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


Foops IN FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


FAMILIAR 


HE discovery of America, a continent isolated 

in time and space, quickened public interest 
in the fledgling science of natural history. Bota- 
nists went along with some of the earliest explorers 
to classify plant life in this land. Eager to supply 
the sudden demand for accurately illustrated 
botanical folios, European publishers enlisted the 
services of still life painters. 
b The rich tradition of European still life, 
adapted to the disciplines of science, acquired 
new qualities: precision of detail, emphasis on 
line, glassier texture, harder colors, and a certain 
stifiness of composition. In America this alliance 
between art and science was reflected in the 
botanic-decorative still lifes of the painting Peales. 
> One of the first families of American painting, 
this Philadelphia clan provided a dozen artists 
for three generations. The founder, Charles Wilson 


This is the fourth of a series of great still life paintings presented by Heinz School Service Library. 
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Peale, epitomized Yankee resourcefulness and 
lively intellectual interests. A notable portraitist 
and science illustrator, he established a museum 
of natural history in which he created the first 
habitat groups; was a dentist, coachmaker, sad- 
dler, soldier, legislator, philosopher, and gourmet. 
> Schooled in this atmosphere of creative fer- 
ment was younger brother James, who painted 
this rare study of early American vegetables. 
Linked by training with Europe, James’ work 
yet bears traces that mark the independent. The 
matter-of-factness, the abstract use of space, the 
slightly cubistic surfaces, the inquiring point of 
view all hint of elements characteristic of later 
American painting. 

> Bright and bold as a seed catalogue cover is 
this paean to the plenty of Pennsylvania. Heaped 
on a tawny table are as handsome a group of 
vegetables as ever won blue ribbons at a county 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Makers of G7) Varieties 


fair — a stately plum-colored egg plant flanked 
by a background of cabbages, a gay gold am 
green squash, plump okra, satin-cheeked toms 
toes, and a wild cucumber called balsam app* 
> Gone is the low key, the dark palette of tle 
past. It is as though James Peale looked wit 
unveiled eyes upon our countryside and saw the 
riot of life in the budding of spring, the burgeo 
ing of midsummer, the tapestried brilliance 
fall. And with joyous wonder at the grace al 
bounty of the state, he painted this ode to th 
Pennsylvania harvest in colors as strong 4 
glorious as the spirit of the land. 


» Good eating has always been traditional # 
Pennsylvania. And so it seems natural that the 
House of Heinz, devoted to the preparation ® 
57 Varieties of choice home-style foods, shou! 
have had its beginnings in a land where such ist 
farm and garden products grow. 
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St. Patrick’s Day, Pan-American Day, Arbor Day, May Day, Mother's Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day 


INSTRUCTOR subscribers are constantly requesting more designs 
suitable for use in their classrooms. Our editors feel that they are 
giving as much space to constructive handwork as possible, consider- 
ing the many needs THE INSTRUCTOR must fill. ‘To mect these 
requests, therefore, we are offering this special folder with designs 
for eleven art problems related to the spring season. We believe 
that thousands of teachers will welcome this material. If it proves 
to be as helpful to you as we anticipate, we plan to issue suitable 


designs from time to time as a special “extra” for our subscribers. 


Naturally, this service is absolutely limited to subscribers. If 
you have not yet subscribed, and wish to receive this folder, we 
will be glad to accept your subscription. You may order THE 


INSTRUCTOR by filling out the lower part of the coupon. 


We expect to be swamped with requests. Please don’t write a spe- 
cial letter asking for this design folder. Use the coupon. IT IS 
l'HE ONLY WAY TO OBTAIN THE DESIGNS. 


if you are not already a subscriber, the coupon gives you an oppor- 


(Remember, 


tunity to become one.) 





r ‘ 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, D 349, Dansville, N.Y. i 
Please send me the Design Folder pictured above, ABSOLUTELY FREE. ! 
\ If future design folders are issued, I would prefer the following items: 
1 Seasons ! 
I (List the seasons you would like) | 
—— 
| | vents , ' I 
(List the events you would like) ! 
1 | Subjects ! 
, (List the subjects you would like) ! 
i Coupon must be returned by May 1, 1949 
1 Name j 
; St. or R.D. 
| City and Zone t 
State _ ee 
j Requests for Design Folders a "ran on this coupon to be i 
i onored, , 
Please enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR for 
| [] ONE YEAR $4.00 CL) TWO YEARS $7.00 i 
starting with the issue. 
1 Charge it. I will remit in 30 days. 
- io ' ; 
|) Enclosed find payment in full. \ 
ok 
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As advertised in the Journal of the. American Medical Association... 
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Copyright 1049 by the Se ven-Up Company 


She ingredients — 
of 7-Up are proudly stated on 
the back of every bottle— 


“Contains carbonated water, é if , y 
sugar, citric acid, lithium and E€ 4A r 7 “ES (1, 
sodium citrates, flavor derived OY 4 ini . 


from lemon and lime oils.” 
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MINNESOTA 


SUMMER SESSION 


This summer come to Minnesota—more than 1000 subjects of study are offered 
covering every field of education and scientific interest. 
offers an attractive program of extra-curricular activities including physical 


This great University 


recreation in many forms, outstanding musical and dramatic programs, stimu- 
lating lectures on a variety of subjects, and many interesting social events. In 
connection with the Territorial Centennial, special emphasis will be given to 
the regional history, geography, economics and culture of the Northwest, with 
the usual special courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary and 
higher education. Teaching staff numbers more than 900 including many edu- 
cators of national and international renown. 


Libraries and laboratories offer 


outstanding opportunity for graduate work and research. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 13 and 14. Second term registration, 
Monday, July 25. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of Summer Session. 


909 Administration Building 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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7——THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT jy 


SO minutes 
of primary children, 
8——-THE youre KING, an operetta for upper grades and junior high, 


tith May use almost any 
worthy 


ROW, PETERSON 4 CO. 
1911 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, 
wml me postpaid the 
(mail complete 
im full payment 
your FREE 


pageants anc program material, 
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Like Professor Owl... and Order Operettas By Number 
1—DANDELION JUBILEE, « new, 


is many eXtras as desired may be used 
hours. Simple setting.. 15 musical numbers, 
quired, No royalty, 


2—PROFESSOR OWL 


the Grades 


captivatingly original ope noe, in whic h 
children of Various gra 


1 
Price, $1.00. 10 ‘beuke re 


(or Adventures in Storyland.) 
incorporating plot 


A musical play for 
material from three famous stories: “Winky, 


King of the Garden,’ “Mr. Popper's Penguins,” and “All About Oscar 

About 45 min. Price, 75c. & books required. No royalty 

3—THE SCARECROW’S FRIEND, an operetta for middle and upper 
grades, Kasy setting No costumes need be rented, One of our best 


sellers. Price, 75c. 8 books No royalty. 


4—A SPRINGTIME PHANTASY, a miniature operetta for middle grades, 
udapted from Osear Wilde's “The Selfish Giant.”” About 30 min, Price, 
60c,. 8 books required 


5—SUNNY, on 


required. 


of the most colorful and entertaining operettas ever pub 
linhedl About 1% hours, Inexeelled for an all-school production, Price, 
$1.00. 10 howks required, No royalty. 


6—VITAMINS AND VILLAINS, « truly unique grade school operetta, 1% 
hours Pupils of all ages may take part. Simple set. exquisite music for 


Yuna voices, HMlastic cast requirements, Price, $41.00. 10 books required 
o royalty 


Thelma M 
musical numbers The 


Price, 50c. 


Parker and Viola BE 
music is sprightly 
& copies required 


Benz. For primary 
and tuneful- perfectly 
No royalty 


Nine 


adapted from Oscar Wilde's 
pupils in the various groupes, A truly 
8 books required, No royalty. 


number of 


of the best effort Price, 765c. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


DS aD enn 


IMPORTANT! 


Send cash with order, or 
have the order countersigned 
by a School or Board offi- 
cial. Refund will be made 
Promptly on all books not 
retained by purchaser (if 
they are returned in perfect 
condition). Compliance 
with these suggestions will 
save time for both publisher 
and purchaser. 


LL. 


Operettas that 
vivertisement with 


I have checked 


your selection), I 


catalog of plays, operettas, 


Row, Peterson 
and Company, 
1911 Ridge Avenue, 


State Evanston, Illinois 
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TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always 
been a friend to whom a teache1 
could go for help and advice and 
with whom she could share her 
teaching experiences. Many teach- 
| ers, upon completing a successful 
piece of work in the classroom, sub- 
mit a description of it to ‘lite 
Instructor. Perhaps you would 
like to do so, but don’t know exact- 
ly how to go about it. Here are a 
number of points to keep in mind. 


MATERIAL 
INSTRUCTOR 


How To Supmir 
To THE 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white 
paper, 842” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on 
the first page. (A woman should 
indicate whether she is Miss or 
Mrs., and also use her own given 
name.) State your teaching posi- 
tion, including the grade or subject 
you teach, and the name and loca- 
tion of the school. Add the num- 
ber of words in your manuscript if 
it is an article, a unit, a story, or 
a play. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, 
send them with your manuscript, 
protected by stiff cardboard. Be 
sure that your name and address 
are on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts 
at least five months in advance of 
the month for which the material 
is suitable (by April first for the 
September issue, for example ) 

Address your contribution to 
‘Tue Instructor, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y., and mail 
with postage fully prepaid. Enclose 
an addressed envelope bearing sul- 
ficient postage for its return if your 
manuscript is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions 
to “Teachers? Help-One-Another 


Club,” “Specially for Girls and 
Boys,” and “Let’s Laugh,” refer to 
specific directions given in those 


departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome 
songs, stories, and plays from other 
sources, however, if they are suit- 
able for use in clementary schools. 


Tue Eprror’s Sine or Ir 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor 
at a time. If an author wishes to 
send his manuscript to a second 
editor, he should write to the first 
editor to inquire whether his manu- 
script is being considered for imme- 
diate publication. He should state 
that, if it is not, he wishes to have 
it returned. He should then wait 
for a reply beforé submitting a 
copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use, 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to com- 
ment upon contributions, but each 
| one is carefully considered. 
























WINSTON FLASHE 


TRAGIC for Julius Caesar were the Ids 
of March 44 B.C. May the 15th of Mare) 


A.D. 1949 be less disastrous as You ig 
i 


Uncle Sam’s procurator. 


ew 


BOYCOTT—“‘Since 1880:<name of fix 
well-known victim of process, an Trg 


land agent, Captain Boycott,” elucidats 
Tue Winston Dictionary, College Bi. 


tion. March 17—a great day to recall tly 
so effectively started 


many “processes 


by the Irish. 


Trew 


A.A.S.A.—With three sectional meeting 
how many textbooks will a school admi 
istrator examine? At one exhibit, an « 
timate was heard that 
handled 15.32 


that 3.1416 be sent to her principal. 


each 


books and_ requests 


ers 


WHO are the world’s ten greatest novelist 
and what ten novels are the greatest? \\ 
Somerset Maugham states his judgment 

a new series by Winston. What is you 


opinion? nr 


COLLEGES all over the country! Yes, ye 
twenty per cent of all college students ax 
enrolled in 


merely twenty 


te ed 


PRE-PRIMERS should contain easy mater 
to establish correct left-to-right eye move 
ment and return eye sweep from the ew 
of one line to the beginning of another 
Easy Growrn in Reaping Pre-Primer 
were designed to develop all reading skills 
What about the Pre-Primers you use 


Oe 


ABOVE average: 
marriages per year for 1940-1950 perio 
is 1,705,000; but in 1946 there we 
2,285,000 and in 1947, 2,000,000, N 
wonder WeppinGc Eriquetre Comper 
by Mrs. 


sistent best-seller. 


Estimated number 


Logan Bentley proves a con 


rr 


VIDEO: Are barrooms winning new clie 
tele through television? No—according 
most recent statistics, almost 4 out of} 
sets are installed in private homes. 


Yt 


INTERNATIONAL lan- 
guage—is it Espe- 
ranto? Anglic? Latin? 
Ne—No—Non! The 
answer is algebra, says 
Daniel W. Snader, au- 
thor of the new AL- 
GEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 


The Vohn C. Winston 
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*- 1010 ARCH STREET 
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4. 


For juice-blending pur- 
poses, it is desirable to 
mix different lots of each 
fruit to obtain juice of uni- 
form quality. After juices 
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teach The grapefruit is so called 
equeste because it grows in clus- 
al. ters. Native to the West 
Indies, it was brought to 
Florida and grown by 


1 admi 


5. 


The popularity of canned 
citrus fruit juices is due 
largely to their fine flavors. 
But they are also rich in 
vitamin C and contain 
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novelist Spaniards in the 16th i i 
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juice until 1926 when mod- high degree. 


ern canning methods were 
applied. 
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-Primer It is believed that sweet Today an ever-increasing 
ng skill oranges were first grown share of the orange and 
use? in Burma or Southern grapefruit juice consumed : 


at America’s breakfast 


China. Now they are 
tables is of the canned 


grown in vast quantities in 


mber California and Florida. variety. These juices are 
0 peria! Orange juice, like that of also used in many recipes 
re Wa other citrus fruits, has for salads and desserts. 


00, No | been packaged only in 
modern times, by freezing 
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and canning. 
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Other citrus fruits include 
limes, imported from Mex- 


we, ico and the West Indies, 
lemons from California, 
and tangerines from Flor- 
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7. 


Scientific efforts to dis- 
cover how to keep citrus 
fruit juices have been well 
rewarded. For, in cans, 
these juices are in most 
convenient form and of 
finest quality in all seasons. 
The single largest maker 
of cans for food is Ameri- 
can Can Company. 


ida. The canned juices of 
: these fruits, however, are 
used mostly for preparing 
Syrups and concentrates 
lor flavoring purposes. 






















of such wide interest and value to you that we have 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco é . 
acceded to many requests to republish the entire series. 


A M E R I Cc A N Cc A N Cc ©] M PA N Y > You have told us that these advertisements have proved 
CANNED FOODS ARE GRAND FOODS 
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IN AMERICA—— 


1949 Program 
FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 


First Term June 13 to July 15 
Second Term July 18 to Aug. 19 


GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
in Education, Liberal Arts, and 
Commerce and Industry leading to 
Bachelors, Masters, & Doctors Degrees 


FEATURES — International Affairs Insti- 
tute, Creative Arts Workshop, Science 
Camp, Workshops in Curriculum, 
Elementary, Secondary, School Ad- 
ministration, Recreation Leadership, 
Audio Visual, and Community-School 


COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY IN 
THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 


Fourteen Tours including Yellow- 
stone, Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier 
National, Estes, and Black Hills Parks 
—-Recreation Camp, Riding Academy 
i =— =e = = =e 


UNIVERSITY oF | 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING~ 
' Director Summer Session, Dept. | 

| Laramie, Wyoming 

Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 





























Name _ 
St. and No........ 

City and State 
Special Int t 






















































































A work-text on theory 
and appreciation of music 


Books I, 2, 3 
Grades 4-8 


post paid 
Each book contains 64 pages of explana- 
tion, illustrations and concrete examples 
of fundamentals of music. Student partici- 
pates in written form and class activities. 
THREE TEACHER KEY MANUALS, 
one for each work book above, contains 
year’s study plan, daily program ‘ideas and 
answers to problems. Only 34¢ per copy. 


Write for Catalog of Teaching Aids. 























































































KENWORTHY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
43 NM. DIVISION ST. BUFFALO, N.Y 











= Our Own UNITED STATES & 


Tomorrow's Schoolbook, Today 
UNIT ~PLANNED, ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, 
EASILY READABLE. it is activated by JIGSAW 
MAPS, ART GALLERY, MUSIC SECTION. TO- 
DAY'S SCIENCE, QUESTIONS, and other features 


. 
Has Pupil Appeal. Should Be Pupil-Owned. g 
€ 
* 
© 











Aliso: 
1. THE NEW EUROPE 
2. GOOD NEIGHBORS ALL (Latin America) 


Specially priced at 20¢ per copy. 

FREE COPY. . . with order of any five books. 
FREDERIC PUBLISHERS 

149 Kentworth Place Brooklyn 10, New York & 


sseeeness® 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Mail all 
items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
lure Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unable to use them. 


After school, I had printed the 
alphabet across the top of the 
blackboard. The following morn- 
ing when six-year-old Freddie came 
into the classroom, he looked up 
and said, “Miss Webster, what is 
that big word?” 

ANNA L. WEBSTER 
Bangor, Maine 


Little Janet, aged four, was very 
much pleased when I invited het 
to come to the Indian School to 
see the litthe Indians. She ran to 
her mother and exclaimed, “Oh, 
Mamma, Iet’s go out to that man’s 
house and see the little onions.” 

Rey F. Heacy 
Hartshorne, Oklahoma 


The kind neighbor was telling 
the litthe boy next door that she 
was going to move away. 


“But you aren’t going to take, 


your cooky jar with you, are you?” 


he exclaimed in dismay. 
LeLA PUFFER 
Bay Port, Michigan 


We had a new word in social 
studics. I asked, “What is an 
archacologist?” 

Sally answered quickly, “A man 
who discovers ‘old people.” 

Rutu LEMBKE 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


After an English lesson on the 
correct use of who and whom, Don 
said rather disgustedly, “Just im- 
agine a real angry boy saying to 
the bully he is going to fight, ‘For 
whom do you take me?’ ” 

KaturyN McNicHo.s 
Butte, Montana 


The phonics lesson was on the 
“ug” family, and different children 
were called on to read from the 
blackboard, “d-ug,” “b-ug,” and 
so on. When it was Danny’s turn 
he read, “R-ug—car pet!” 

Dororuy Brim McCrea 
Buffalo, Wyoming 


In a one-room school when the 
pupils in the second and _ third 
grades were in doubt about a 
word, they would ask, “Is it a 
three-letter word?” 

When the first grade studied the 
word to, Mildred wanted to know, 
“Is it a three-legged word?” 

JANtE Mapry 
Veto, Alabama 


Jimmie, aged four, was in the 
mule lot with his father when he 
saw a mule wearing a blind bridle. 
“Daddy,” Jimmy said, “I didn’t 
know that mules wore glasses.” 

Cievie Detse 
Jonesboro, Louisiana 
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BRITISH ISLES 


IBERIAN PENINSULA AUSTRALIA 


Places... 





ES Se 


BUILDING A HIGHWAY THE AIRPORT 


Things... 


ALL COME TO LIFE on 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILM 


These six new classroom motion pictures join more than 5 


other EBFilms in bringing the world...and a world of learning 


. to America’s classrooms. 


Geography, social studies, economics, history, language att 


elementary science ...these are some of the subject-areas explored 


in these new EBFilm releases. They are an example of the tremen 
dous depth and breadth of EBFilms. 

Good teachers know they can do a better job with EBFilms 
Produced by educators who know teaching problems, and designed 


Support the Film Council of America 


3 


Write: FCA, 6 W. Ontario St., Chicago 10 





for precise integration into school programs, EBFilm 
provide teachers with a vital classroom tool. 

It’s no wonder that more than 70% of all classroom 
motion pictures are EBFilms. 

To add these six new EBFilms to your library, writ 
EBF for preview prints, or apply to your nearest film 
rental library. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Fitms INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 














AIR AGE READER 


TESS end TED at the Airport 




















THE AIR AGE IS HERE NOW! 


SIX NEW AIR AGE SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS ARE HERE TOO! 
Gear your elementary instruction to the natural interest 
of boys and girls in aviation. 


Each reader features one of the six exciting experiences 
of Tess and Ted as they grow up in this air age. A dif- 
ferent book in the pea vocabulary for each grade. 
New! Challenging! Intriguing! Satisfying. 
Now available. Each 60c; 10 or more at 45¢ 
CARLTON L. WHEELER, Inc., Penn Yan, N.Y, 
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Returning from shopping I found 
my little girl in tears and my neigh- 
bor’s daughter, who had been sit- 
ting with her, in a high state of 
excitement. Her prompt explana- 
tion, however, set me at ease. 
“She’s homesick for you!” 

JoserpH CHarLes SALAK 
Chicago, Illinois 


Jimmy found a picture of a 
winged serpent. With much ex- 
citement he asked, “What is that?” 

“That is a dragon,’ answered 
his teacher. 

After studying the picture for 
several moments, he inquired. 
“What’s it a-draggin’?” 

CuristTinE M. Crook 
Morton, Illinois 


We were reviewing Washington 
state history one day and I asked 
how Spokane received its name. 
Someone replied correctly, “From 
the Spokane Indians.” 

“What is the meaning of the 
word Spokane?” I asked, expecting 
to hear someone say, “Children of 
the Sun.” 

Fred waved his hand eagerly. 
“Sunshine Kids,” he answered. 

ANNE SMITH 
Spokane, Washington 


During an election of officers for 
the 4-H Club, Johnny, the new- 
comer, didn’t want to be left out. 
After hearing the words, “I second 
the motion,” he thought he cer- 
tainly could do that. So when the 
presiding officer inquired who 
would second the motion, Johnny 
eagerly volunteered, “I’m second 
in the ocean.” 

Sister M. BARTHOLOMES 
Falls City, Texas 


A first-grade teacher had just in- 
troduced some simple subtraction 
combinations to her class. For 
drill she put 1 — 1 on the 
blackboard. Upon checking the pa- 
pers she found that Annette had 
no answer for that question. Think- 
ing the child had misunderstood 
the explanation, she called her at- 
tention to it by saying, “Annette, if 
you had one penny and gave it to 
your little brother, how much mon- 
ey would you have left?” 

Annette replied, “Nothing! And 
so I didn’t put anything there.” 

VonnizE Ree Powe. 
Sylacauga, Alabama 


One of our first-grade teachers 
was leading a discussion on the ne- 
cessity of bathing. “If you have 
no bathtub,” she explained, “you 
can always take a sponge bath.” 

_ “Oh, Miss Kay,” piped up little 
Shirley, “I can’t ’cause we haven't 
any sponges!” 

ELtinor Van Houten 


Buhl, Idaho 


In a beginners’ class we were 
discussing the word family. Talk- 
ing to the group as a whole I said, 
“Your families are made up of 
your mothers, fathers, sisters, and 
brothers.” 

Five-year-old Dean looked up at 
me and said, “But I’ve got only 
one father.” 

EsTHER VAN Horn 
Flaris, Iowa 








Three-year-old. Pauline was in- 
troduced to a new neighbor named 
Mr. McGregor. She acknowledged 
the introduction by saying, “How 
do you do, Mr. McGregor.” And 
then she looked up and added ac- 
cusingly, “But if you are going to 
live close to us I hope you will be 
kinder to Peter Rabbit!” 

Amy J. Kino 
Clifton. Colorado 








A visitor at a rural school was 
admiring the small fish one of the 
boys had caught at recess in a near- 
by brook. 

“Why are the fish darker on top 
than underneath?” she asked the 
pupils. At first no one answered, 
and then an older girl suggested, 
“Maybe they get sunburned.” 

Garpa HINDLE 
Port Jervis. New York 














Miss Johnson, the primary teach- 
er, was giving a lesson in telling 
time. “Now this hand tells the 
hours, this one the minutes, and 
this one the seconds,” she said. 

Then six-year-old Harry posed 
this question, “Which hand is for 
the jiffies?” 

LuLu WALKER 
Santa Ana, California 
(Continued on page 8) 








Judy rs proud to receive 


her Dental Health Certificate! 


“th 
My 


Wench 


Certificate provides real incentive 
for frequent dental visits and effective home care. 


Judy and her teacher can both be 
proud! For this little girl now 
practices the good dental care 
habits her teacher has helped her 
develop. 

In recognition for giving her 
teeth and gums regular daily care 
and for visiting the dentist, Judy 
receives this handsome Dental 
Health Certificate. 

It helps children remember to 
brush teeth promptly after eating. 
Dentists tell us that this practice is 
especially important since there is 
a close relationship between tooth 
decay and food particles left to fer- 
ment in the mouth. 

The Certificate is one of the 
helpful teaching aids included in 
Ipana’s 5-Way Plan. Let this com- 


IPANA 







Products of Bristol-Myers 


plete plan help you motivate bet- 
ter dental care habits among your 
youngsters. Send now for this 
effective dental health unit de- 
scribed at the right... including 
the Dental Health Certificate 
which children prize so highly! 


iy! 


Help children take home to parents a 
good technique for toothbrushing and 
gum massage. The diagram on the back 
of the Certificate makes this easy. 


I 


and Massage 








\ 





1. Teacher's Manual “Use this 5- 
Way Pian for Dental Health,“ 


2. Colored wall chart entitled “Why 
Do Teeth Ache ?” 


3. Daily Score Sheet, 





segenttee 
Steetntive 


ee 
“ff oe? 
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“Ad rs 


FREE! Send today for Ipana's 
5-Way Plan for a successful 
Dental Health Program for 
classroom use, 


4. Toothbrushing mode!—iarg- 
er-than- life-size cardboard 
mode! of a set of teeth. For 
dental care demonstrations. 

5. Attractive four-color Dental 

Health Certificates for awarding 

to your pupils, 





Educational Service Dept. NI-39, 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE — FREE! 


Please send me this Plan which includes: 
Teacher's Manual 
Model of Teeth 
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Wall Chart 
Daily Care Score Sheets 
Dental Certificates 


STATE 

NO. OF 
CLASSROOMS____ ENROLLMENT__ 
(One Class) 
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LET’S LAUGH | 


(Continued from page 7) 


There Are No Lions— Only Lambs 
When Students Work with CLAYOLA‘ 


Clayola is a genuinely creative medium that absorbs all the 


[ was teaching my first-grade 
science class the principle that air 





oce upied space. I made use of energies and faculties as it rapidly takes firm shape. Even 
various simple illustrations such as | ¥"der extremes of heat and cold, this smooth firmness re- 
an empty glass not really being mains indestructible. Harmless, waterproof, stainless, Clayola 
empty, but full of air. In filling | ™¢ver ruffles or pulls apart, and may be used over and over 
the glass, the water had first to again without losing its plasticity or becoming rancid, 1 Ib. 
push out the air. The morning | °° lb. bricks, in 9 soft, mellow colors. 


following this science lesson, Jimmy 

and in an 

“Teacher, I had 

an awlul time this morning push- 

ing the air out of my trousers befor: 

| could get into them myself.” 
Dororiny TuppENHAM 
Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


came burst ing up to me, Makers of Crayola Crayon and Other Gold Medal Products 


excited voice said, 





| SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN THE 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, 
in the foothills of the Rockies, a os 
above sea level and in sight of per- 
petual snow, has a superior environ- 






loc 








ment for effective summer study. Un- 
surpassed climate and recreational 
advantages are combined with ex- 


The words ancestor and descend- 
ant came up for explanation in my 
fifth grade. 
























outers on bh aan After returning home, Beth in- 
nent housing facilities are now avail- structed her ner, aged three, ae 
able. to the difference in meaning. ‘To 

Two Five-Week Terms make her point clear, she said. 


“Mamma is an ancestor and you 
a descendant.” 

Giving Beth a stern look, the lit- 
tle sister replied, “I no descendant. 
I’m Priscilla.” 

FLORENCE Bb. 


@ JUNE 20 to JULY 22 
JULY 25 to AUGUST 26 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
are offered in Anthropology, Art, Biol- 
ogy, Business, Chemistry, Classics, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Engineering, English 


are 





GARLAND 


and Speech, Geography, Geology, 

History, Home Economics, Journalism, Methuen, Massachusetts 
Library Science, Law, Mathematics, 

Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 

Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Educa- rae } atie , criticizi , 
tion, Physics, Political lense. Pay. I was impatic ntly criticizing my 


pupils for leaving their books lying 
around. “Why don’t you talk to 
us like the times we have visitors?” 
one little girl asked wistfully. 


chology, Sociology. 


Special features include teacher educa- 
tion workshops, language houses, crea- 
tive arts program, and conferences, 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Lucitte Everty 
& COLORADO Omaha, Nebraska 
BOULDER, COLORADO | When my little son went on a 


first time, 


After 


long train ride for the 
we went through a tunnel. 
“Is it to- 


Por complete information, write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 


University of Colo., Boulder, Colo., Dept. T we emerged, he asked, 

N morrow?” 
0 eee i 

gare Rose ABRAHAMS 
Aone ageagmmeamatas tienen Elmhurst, New York 














City and State 
Early Application for Admission is Advised 






Natalie had been in the habit of 
taking a soft rag doll to bed with 
her, but she discarded it one night 


PRIMARY STORY PAPE 




















for a new doll, Mary Ellen, made | | ygake Musie Teaching a Pleasure Write f — 
of a harder substance. During the Sashes suet anne, Geen, waabee nite ror sample an 
| night she rolled over on the doll <n —. will rush you copy of our new 
| and injured herself. “Mother,” our FREE Catalog on 
' come here a minute,” she called. SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN Kindergarten - Primary Catalog 


“Mary Ellen just kicked me in the 


” 
cye, 


They Produce Results! 


The SYMPHONET...A Musical Opportunity 
for Every Child. 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 N. 9th Street, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


APPLICATION 4.25 
25 PHOTOS l= 
Nationally 


Genuine Moen - Tone, 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 2'4x3'. 
Send good head and _ shoulder 
photo. Original returned unharmed. 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
382 Jelliff Avenue 
Newark 8, N. J. | 


SPRING ART AIDS 


Spring Art Kits—patterns and directions » 
making vegetable characters, animals, an 
original designs. Primary grade material @ 
9 x 12 colored construction paper ready for & 
Springtime, Easter, Rainy, $1 each. I 


Leta S. WIERSON 
Lockport, Illinois 

















Ida didn’t want 
to eat her cabbage for dinner, so 
her mother said to her, “Eat your 
cabbage and it will put color in 
your cheeks.” 

But little Ida said, “Who wants 


Three-year-old 








sreen cheeks?” since 1898. Christmas and all four kits are $3.50. 
g S$! 
Ta MOEN PHOTO SERVICE MARI-LEE CRAFTS 
VirointA HOLLAND : | Box 867-0, La Crosse, Wis. | Box 95-1! Leetsdale, Pe 





NEW! For middle and upper 

® grades, a colorful book 
that explains in simple language how to 
make good posters. Over 100 illustra- 
tions, many in color. Discussions of 
full-page reproductions of posters made 
by children. Invaluable $4 .00 per copy 
for teacher and pupil. postpaid 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada 


TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to $300 BY MAIL 





In my fifth-grade English class 
recently, I was conducting an oral 
review. I asked one little girl 
whether she could tell me what we 
call a word made by joining two 
words and leaving out one or more 





SPECIAL MODELS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


. monthly installments—not necessary to rincipal p : | C-6l 
1911 Ridge . wees co ' . _ dari tionif lary stops! Fulldetail Write for Choir Catalogue 
ge Ave., Evanston, Illinois | letters, with an apostrophe in place | | Sarg gummervacatonifyoorsatarystapei Puget | har Gia ee 0 


; Quick! - Easy!- Private! : 


ou need money— any amount from $50 to $300— 
on ond mail 8 a 00 for tg ~~ details of confidential 
BORROW i plan co-signers, no endorsers. 
Cc cunpletely tet private, School board, merchants, friends not 
contacted. Maketheloanin the privacy of yourown home 
BY MAIL on your signature only. ny A in convenient 











of the omitted letters. 
She responded promptly, “We 





STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. P-133K 


16 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines 8, lowa OK 


COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN COMPANT 





























CLUB PINS AND GUARDS ° . 9 NAME | e 
Lotin, Spanish, Hi-Y, Tri-¥, G.A.A., etc. call ita contraption. asieadens New York 1, N. Y. 366 Fifth — 
5. A. MEYERS & CO., Inc. Dept. | SaRAH LAWRENCE | | | Champaign, il. 117 N. ‘Wacker 
| & 1031 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Clarkesville, Georgia Dapeeppergrnen gegen eyengoomyemmypepingnanyneune a 
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Page THE talented child in a pri- 
mary grade can occasionally 
make something as small as the 
card described here. He can draw 
the lines with an ordinary pencil. 
Some children in the sixth grade 
can use a lettering pen and ink to 
make outlines; or the outlines can 
be made with a sharp crayon, or 
very dark pencil. Children will 
like to make their own designs and 
compose verses to go with them. 


Page SOME primary children en- 

joy working with many small 
pieces. The wise teacher knows 
what her children can do. If they 
enjoy cutting and pasting, and are 
skillful in detailed work, a lesson 
like this is worth the time it takes. 
As a rule, children learn more by 
making many things that take less 
time. 

When large posters are needed 
some children may like to use cot- 
ton cloth instead of felt. Children 
in the upper grades may like to 
make little cotton-stuffed figures. 


Page CHILDREN’S ability to do 

cut-paper work varies in dif- 
ferent schools. Children who have 
had practice in paper cutting are 
better able to do the work shown. 
Big cut-panper flowers may be past- 
ed on muslin costumes for festivals. 


Page THIS page of monogram de- 

signs should be very helpful 
to teachers. Children like to use 
initials on things they make in craft 



























HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 





classes, but usually they are satis- 
fied with very poor designs. 

One of the problems of the 
teacher is to help them to see how 
much more attractive are the ini- 
tials when they are designed in a 
space or used in an artistic arrange- 
ment. This article gives definite 
points which can be very useful. 
Page CHILDREN often like to 
mix their own colors. They 
put several colors on the paper and 
stir them all together. The colors 
are usually dark and rather dull, 
but they seem to prefer the dark 
reds, the dulled yellows, and the 
browns that they make in this way. 

On this page, three illustrations 
are abstract and two are pictorial. 
Emotion enters into both kinds of 
finger paintings. More often the 
result is abstract. The subject mat- 
ter is usually incidental, with the 
importance given to movement and 
choice of color. 

Finger painting is a more ex- 
pensive activity than other paint- 
ing because the paper has to have 
a slippery surface and yet be very 


IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


University of Chicago 


strong. It is considered a necessary 
activity today because emotion goes 
into it more than into other media. 


Page THESE “funny” pictures will 
_ inspire some children to make 
a continuous story in a long strip. 
This clown will encourage children 
to make circus pictures and draw 
clowns of their own. The one 
shown here has an open mouth. He 
will be helpful in showing how to 
make a clown laugh. ‘The drawing 
shows how to draw hands large. 

The heads of the monkey and 
mouse are good to use in clay mod- 
cling. The whole figure of the 
clown will make a good subject for 
modeling if the feet are made large 
and sturdy enough. 


Pase IN THE problems on this 

page children have many op- 
portunities to choose their own col- 
ors for flowers, birds, or other 
designs they decide to use. On 
future occasions some children will 
use the same idea of having the top 
of the invitation follow the shape 
of the birdhouse. 


One artistic principle needs to 
be stressed in both of these prob- 
lems. Make sure that the lettering 
shows off. If the paper is light, 
then lettering on the clock and the 
invitation must be dark enough to 
be easily read. If the paper is dark, 
the lettering may be white. Chil- 
dren tend to make letters too much 
the color of the paper. 


Page DURING a study of Mexico 

children will enjoy decorat- 
ing pigs with Mexican flower de- 
signs. When they study Egypt they 
can make a blue hippopotamus and 
paint on him papyrus reeds or a 
lotus blossom. 

They may like to model pigs out 
of clay. After modeling a pig they 
can model many other animals. 
They must remember to make the 
legs thick enough so that they will 
stand. 


Page WHEN children enjoy mak- 
ing allover designs they find 
many occasions to use them. They 
can make gay end papers in book- 
lets, table mats, or wrapping paper. 
When they decorate gift wrap- 
pings at Easter time the patterns 
will have in them eggs, chicks, rab- 
bits, and so on. 

Paper may be colored in inter- 
esting patterns and then made into 
Easter baskets or May baskets. 

These designs in crayon are usu- 
ally most attractive when the child 
presses hard on his crayons to give 
them a shiny effect. 





FREE TEACHING AID PACKAGE INCLUDES: 


(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL . . 
















28-minute 


of farm machinery are shown. 


for returning the film must be pai 


feller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥ 









. for use with the 
Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper 
grade classroom instruction. Manual is complete, 
factual, expertly prepared. Covers your objectives; 
suggests approaches, procedure and group pro- 
jects. Gives history of rubber; tells how rubber is 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT NO COST.. 


technicolor sound movie 


“RUBBER LENDS A HAND” 


This 16 mm. motion picture offers you an ideal supple- 
ment to your regular classroom work. Rubber Lends 
A Hand is the story of rubber on the farm. It includes 
167 fast-moving scenes. 27 different crops and 45 types 


There is no cost or rental fee of the film—but postage 

id by borrower. To 
obtain film, simply drop a penny post card request to 
Castle Films Division, United World Films, 50 Rocke- 





a 


NAME 


J. D. Kelly, Public Relations Dept 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Please send me the B. F.Goodrich TEACHERS’ MAN- 
UAL and (fill in number desired)______coppiess of 
THE WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER for my class. 





TITLE. 


SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 








CITY OR TOWN 
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grown, processed. Covers uses of rubber in indus- 
try, transportation, etc. Includes bibliography. 
Contains quiz suggestions. 


(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER .. . (Copies for 
every pupil in your class). The Wonder Bock is an 
attractive, 36-page book of the cartoon type children 
love... keyed to yourmanual toserve as a text. Four-color 
drawings illustrate tire manufacture; how De-Icers 
work; how Man-made rubber is produced; prepara- 
tion of crude rubber for market; uses of rubber in 
automobiles, airplanes, the home . 
other subjects pertaining to The Story of Rubber. 


- . and many 


This material is specifically designed to help you 
tell the story of rubber completely, expertly and 
effectively. It is yours at no cost or obligation 
through the courtesy of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. Simply fill in and send the 
coupon below... 
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WINTER COMES AND GOES 
THE SEASONS PASS 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 


ee eel 


bth 





Ter 
“2 





evNeweun 






oI 

a HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
8, HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 
vy 

A 





THE EMERALD BOOK 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK 
THE BLUE SKY BOOK 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 


A satisfying collection of stories and 
poems every child should know. Lit- 
erary experiences that contribute to 
personality development and social 


3 
4 
5 
6 





consciousness...world-wide in out- 
look... .cultural in approach...charm- 
ing illustrations...full color art re- 








productions. 


ACTIVITY BOOKS TEACHERS’ MANUALS 





¥ 
ay 


TEXTBOOKS 
WORTH KNOWING 


the 


HOW 


Science, health, conservation fused 


AND : : 
W into one complete series augmented 
HY by aids for teacher and pupil. All- 

1 ae 5 nat . a. adi 

tj Witte) Pictorial pre-primer for reading 
Ey readiness...controlled vocabulary 
fH in primary books...full prepara- 
bi WE SEE Pre-primer tion for igh school science... 
a SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer “le written, expertly illu d 
noua Tee YEAR Gaunt clearly written, expertly illustrated. 






PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 























SCHOOL . — 
5 a 


























THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Ay 


We cena 


Please send information and folders describing the following: 
THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES (} 


POSITION _ 


ON — 


THE HOW AND WHY SCIENCE SERIES [1 
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Age of innocence 





























THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 














A suggestion: 


mon birds, 
each, for $1.00, 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations in 
it, and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 


“Good pictures are in themselves education” 


By using ‘The Perr<Pictures 


your pupils will quickly and easily become acquainted with 
pictures, 
reproductions 
CENTS each for the 54% x 8 size, ONE CENT each for the 
3x 3% 


and very 
of famous 


inexpensively. Beautiful 
paintings priced at only 


You will find them interesting and instructive. 


For SPRING BIRD STUDY. A set of 25 pictures of com- 
in colors, size 7 x 9, with a brief description of 


Very educational. 


BOX 13 MALDEN, 


sepia 


TWO 


size. (Minimum order, 60 cents). 
send 60 cents TODAY for 30 attractive art 
subjects, or 20 selected especially for children, each 51% x 8. 


MASSACHUSETTS 









































All prices subject to 20 
per cent Federal Tax. 























Ea. by 
c7 Each Doz. = 
Sliver Plated $.40 § 36 
Gold Plated 5 
Sterling Silver .60 50 Ea. by 
1-10 Gold Filled .90 85 Each Doz 
Sliver Plated $1.00 $§.96 
R S25 Each Gold Plated 1.20 1,16 
Ree Sve $2.25 Sterling Silver 1.40 1.80 Ghesting Giver 
terling Silver 1-10 € I uv 
Soh tap om jold Filled 1.80 1.70 Goid Filied 
10 kt. Geld 7.60 





1.00 


SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Ciub Pins 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 


















































more Successful 
procedure, 


Projects, 
Postpaic for only $1.00, 
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SPRING ART AIDS 


Send 


Posters, Decorations, Activities for Lower Grades, 
for the Spring Packet now Easter Blackboard Bor- 
der, Window Pictures, Bulletin Board Posters, Moth- 


er’s Day Card, Clean Up and Safety Posters, and many 
easily applied to classroom 


Art Activities 
Workshop, 4226 BGrookiyn Avenue, Seattle 5, Wash. 


CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, etc. 
Imported Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain 
and Color! Cuts easily with pocketknife. 


159 East 28th St., 








March 1949 





EASY-CARVING STONE 


ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS & SCHOOLS 


Send for our price lista, and descriptive literature. 


FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 


Dept. W, New York 16, N.Y. 











Oral Compositions 


MABEL FREBERG 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Chatsworth Avenue School, 
Larchmont, New York 


- ability to give vocal expres- 


sion to thoughts and ideas 


scems to begin with life itself. In 
school the child at first expresses 
himself through simple games, nur- 
scry rhymes, and the ae we de ol 
events. Dramatizations are used to 
help the child speak frecly. This 
form of oral English has great 


value in all the grades. In drama- 
tizing a story the pupil feels the 
support of his classmates. 


Standing up alone before the 
class to report on a topic or to tell 
a story is far more difficult. To de- 


velop ease and ability to do this 
well takes considerable practice. It 
requires more formal work, care- 
fully planned to create a feeling of 
assurance and competence. 

We are all familiar with the first 
painful effort. The speaker shifts 
his position, looks around, repeats, 
and finally gives up after a few 
sentences. It sounds like this: 
“Well, once we went for a picnic 
and— Well— the boys well they 
wanted to— well— build a fire.” 

One way to help overcome this 
“run-on” type of sentence is for the 


teacher to read simple story to 
the class. ‘The story should be so 
easy that it can be told in six or 


After the reading, 
call for a few volunteers to tell the 
story. The feeling of moral sup- 
port in numbers will make even the 
timid child respond. ‘Then tell the 
pupils that each one is to give only 
one idea. 

The first results will be 
aging, as the story will be 
the class in short, 
somewhat like this: “A dog walked 
over the bridge. He had a piece of 
meat in his mouth. He looked in- 
to the water. He saw his shadow. 
The piece of meat in the water 
looked larger. He jumped into the 
water to take it away from the oth- 
er dog. He lost his piece of meat.” 

Occasionally a phrase like “on 
the bridge” will be offered as a 
sentence, but it soon becomes easy 
for the pupil to recognize when a 
complete statement is made. 

After some practice let pupils 
come up alone to tell the complete 
story. Often when telling the 
whole story, a child will revert to 
the “and so a,” but will correct 
himself, when told. 

No one likes these choppy, stilt- 
ed stories, and each wants to im- 
prove. One way to do this is to 
practice the different kinds of sen- 
tences. Use the statement, ques- 
tion, exclamation, and quotation 
until each kind is easily recognized 
both from being heard and from 
being seen. The pupils will then 
try using the different types. 

Have the class think of topics 
that can be used for short stories. 
The whole class can compose a sto- 
ry while the teacher writes it on 
the blackboard. After working to- 
gether on one story cach child is 
ready to try to improve his own 
composition, 


seven sentences, 


discour- 
told to 
stilted sentences 











BIRD PICTURE: 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Masi. 





The finest and Only » 
thentie collection, Mab, 
school work easier 1, 
eachers, more fascina:., 
for pupils, 1600 subjes 
‘4 actual photograp), . fi 
natural colors, 7x9 ing, 
of birds, flowers, anima 
Special selectiar Of 27 big 


sive views 6x8 aa 
leading American it 
tries, Copper, Coal, Le 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, 
Send for Catalog with Pre 
COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—=s* «1! in. bow 

beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outling» 
Special price, 


pictures 31.00, 














each for coloring. 25¢ each. 6 for fig 


COLOR CHART — Visual! education for all ages, 9 
natural color 40 pictorial pages, 24 x 36 ines 
of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Mines 
Shells, ete. With metal stand, $40.00. Substanti al Pedy 

tion to schools and libraries. Write for illustrated folie 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 875 Harrison Ave., Kankakee 


subjects. 





TEN fascinating project; 


with CRAY ONEX 


Imagine! You can plana stimu- 
lating art program for the whole 
year with the versatile Crayonex 
Crayons. 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 

in color, showing interesting ways 
of using Crayonex. 
Include 10c for P & | Unit, 
in Wax Crayon Projects. 
FOR BEST EFFECTS —USE CRAYONEX 
Dept. 1-27 


Variety 








FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
¥ 


is adding dignity to 

EIGHTH GRADE 

COMMENCEMENT | 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur| 
nished on request. Please give| 
name of school and approx: 
mate number of caps and one 

required. DEPT. TI. 
THE C. E. WARD CO. | 
New pga Ohio 


. \ Originators of Re 
for Eighth Gee ae ide © 


We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 


Sffidtional College of Educalin' 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 





ed Cap and Gown 
ommencement, 











Nursery School, Kinde rgarten, Primary and Upe 
Elementary Grades. Children’s de monstration sbo 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely Not 
Shore near lake, Beginning classes and specially 

signed courses for teachers and college gradu 
Fall, Midyear and Summer terms. Write for cates 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 914C Evanston, | 


? APPLICATION |! 
PHOTOS , 


Finest real photo copies, size 2/2%*» 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish 
Made from any photo or print. Mone 
returned if not satisfied. Origine 
returned unharmed. Prompt servi 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Miss Mint. 


ry anes / 
ea C hel er 


@ Creative Activities 
%, yy 


@ Workbooks For All Us | 
Ca, @ Duplicators, Charts | 
ane @ Phonics, History, Pla 
es Ne @ Travel—Story Readers 

in % @ Several T 


@ Primary Work, Poste 
Please Send Me Your "FREE Catalog ' 
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@ Entertainments, etc. 


Es! 





NAME 
ADDRESS 

















A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST. . . . CHICAGO, 10, 
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Cloth $2.00. Paper $1.25. 
for primary, 
ungraded schools, 
tations, dialogs, 
songs. 125 


BUILDING WORDS— C4 R 
A new Phonic Work Book. ; r.) 
Eye and ear training in basic 
sounds; aids spelling and pronun- 
Based on selected word 





ciations, ; B 
lists for preprimer, primer, 1st grade, e- 
sides coloring pictures, €xXer- 

, tions = 
cises in sound combina -_ = 
with emphasis on vowels. Les- —= ——— ’ 











son suggestions for teachers, few Vidal Ye 
64 Pages and 184 illustra- (stu | uy D | NG 
{ 


tions. 8%" x 10%". Per ee 

copy 40c.—Dozen $4.00. OY ed) ~ 
PHONIC FUN Book I for Ty SAM za 
lst Grade. Phonic elements ¥ akg ‘ 
for beginners—Analysis of 
word frequencies. 96 VDPages. 
Each 48c—— Dozen $4.80. 


took II for 2nd Grade—fol- 
lows Book I providing seat 











CLOSING DAY EXERCISES 


Not too carly to start plans 
for Commencement and “Last 
Day” provrams. We offer 10 
books of plans and entertain 
ment, Write for catalog. 


The Commencement Manual— 


Revised——tor grammar and 
high school. Original and 
unique, From plays to ser 
mons, 7 Pages, _illust. 


Closing Day Entertainments-— 
elementary and 
Reci- 
plays, 
Pages 





work material 72 Pages. 
Each 40c—Dozen $4.00. 


CHILDREN OF EARLY AMERICA 
—A noteworthy series of 4 
Books for grades 3 to 7. They 
tell the story of our country's 

start and growth in stories 
about children of the times. 
Keautifully illustrated. 
Appropriate vocabulary. 


EE 


28 Children of the 
Mayflower: A fresh 

Flatboats approach to the story of 
the Pilgrims, Cirades 

Wagon Wheels} 3 to 6G. 192 Pages, 50 


illust, 


Children of the Colonies: Story 
of early life on a Virginia 
plantation, Grades 3 to 6. 
192 Pages, 48 illust, 





Flatboats and Wagon Wheels: 
Interesting and accurate story 
of pioneering into the Ohio 
Grades 4 to 7%, 192 Pages, 48 

































Valley, 
illust. 


Prairie Schooners West: Story of westward 


movement 100 years ago. Grades 4 to 7. 
192 Pages, 48 illust. 


Each book—Cloth $1.30. 
for classes, 





I EASTER _- 
PICTURE POSTERS 
Dp 4 Fa aa 


PICTURE 
POSTERS — to 
cut out and build 
up. 


IN PANEL FORM 4 
\TO BUILD UP 





Set 701—East- Eile tesa eae hee a 
er Picture Post- é 
ers——New _ series. Helps interpret the 
meaning of Easter, 4 pictures: Entering 
Je rusalem; The Last Supper; Crucifixion; 
Empty Tomb, 


Set 708—Dutch Life—4 attractive scenes. 
Set 715—Circus—4 de- 
scriptive pictures, Parts 
to cut out, printed on 


colored poster paper, Any 
Set—600 postpaid. 


if you haven’t our catalog of Work Books, Posters 


and Teaching Aids, write for it today. 


1634 South Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 














Discount 








Early in the year after a holiday, 
we tried oral compositions in the 
English class using the vacation ac- 
tivities as inspiration for the sto- 
ries. This was a typical story: 

“During the vacation I went to 
visit my uncle. He said he was go- 
ing to paint a house. I went with 
him to watch. He used green and 
brown paint. I do not like those 
colors for a house.” 

After working on the various 
kinds of sentences the stories were 
told again. ‘The results in this case 
were as follows: 

“During the vacation I went to 
visit my uncle. What do you think 
he was going to do? He was going 
to paint a house! 

* ‘Please let me watch,’ I begged. 

“ “If you keep out of my way,’ he 
answered. 

“We started off and soon he was 
busy with the painting. I watched 
him quictly. What colors did he 
use? He used green and brown. 
How I hate those colors!” 

Everyone preferred the stories 
using different kinds of sentences. 
They realized that the new way 
showed more life and expressed 
more action. The stories became 
much more interesting. 


“The Newspaper as 
a “Seaching 4tid 
MILDRED R. COOLIDGE 


Teacher, Third Grade, Locke School, 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


1 daily newspaper is in the 

homes of most of our pupils. 
Even the teacher of primary grades 
will find it a rich source of mate- 
rial to supplement and enrich her 
textbooks and classroom work. 

The primary function of the 
newspaper is to portray the news. 
During the presidential campaign 
last fall my third-grade children 
brought pictures of the candidates. 
‘The pupil either read the legends 
or told about the candidates in his 
own words, thus following the cam- 
paign in a small way. 

On our bulletin board we have 
two headings, “Faces in the News” 
and “Music News.” Under the first 
we mount large clear pictures from 
the papers. For “Music News” the 
children bring in pictures of musi- 
cal celebrities appearing in Boston. 

The fourth-graders who were 
learning to read large numbers 
brought headlines in which num- 
bers appeared, and read them 
aloud. ‘They were interested in 
following the progress of the Com- 
munity Chest Fund. 

From advertisements containing 
dollars and cents in figures, my 
third-graders had assignments such 
as: “Find an advertisement that 
shows something which costs less 
than one hundred dollars.” Later 
they brought items with numbers 
larger than one hundred dollars. 
While one pupil read aloud, the 
rest of the class wrote the amounts 
down on paper. They learned 
which articles are sold by the doz- 
en, the quart, or the pound, and 
the many items of merchandise 


sold by the pair. 





Will Send Youa 


Sample Copy for 


EVERY PUPIL 


in Your Class 


After many years of experience we have 
learned from teachers that pupils who 
take CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES at home 
show a definitely increased enthusiasm 
and improvement in their school work. 


The material in CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES 
supplements and coordinates perfectly with 
accepted school methods. It is absolutely au- 
thentic as to facts, grammatically correct and 
stands for the best in ideals for children. Best 
of all, children LOVE it as their own magazine. 
They are entertained as they learn, thereby 
acquiring an exciting new conception of edu- 
cation and a zest for their school work. 








For this reason we are making this very special 
limited offer to send you a complimentary 
copy of CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES for each 
child in your class so that CHILDREN'S 
ACTIVITIES can be introduced into the homes 
of your pupils. Pupils already subscribers are 
still privileged to receive a copy which the 
may want to pass on to some little friend. 


By helping your pupils enjoy a greater interest 
and enthusiasm in their school work it will help 


YOU. 


Due to the nature of our magazine this offer 
is limited to pupils from kindergarten through 
the fifth gra 


. 


important. As our supply of back copies for this complimentary 
offer is limited, this offer will apply as long as the supply iasts. 


1018 S. Wabash Ave. CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES Chicago 5, Illinois 


CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES MAGAZINE, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill 


Please send me, without cost, a complimentary back copy of CHILDREN'S 
ACTIVITIES for each pupil in my class. 


Grade 











Number of Pupils 





Name - ™ ee 


Name of School 


Address 


City State. — 
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FREE to Teachers 
- UNIVERSiry 


Ample Housing and 
Dining Room Facilities 


Teachers living in hot and humid areas find 
the UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO in Albuquer- 
que, an ideal place in the summer for effective 
study and healthful outdoor recreation. The 
campus is a mile above sea level, and at this 
elevation the air is exhilarating and the nights 
are always cool. Within easy driving distance is 
historic Santa Fe, the art colony of Taos, Indian 
pueblos, Carisbad Caverns and Grand Canyon. 


Undergraduate and Graduate Division Courses, 
taught by a distinguished faculty of resident 
and visiting professors. A comprehensive program 
stressing all phases of teacher training is offered. 
Also courses in a wide variety of other fields. 


Wail This Coupon Joday! 








UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Director, Summer Session 

Rm. 1060 Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Please send me your Free Catalogue. 
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THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 


Summer Seseione 


FOR TEACHERS 
Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate an _ undergraduate 


courses in ics Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available to 
t ers, school principals and superin- 


tenodents. If you require courses for certifi- 
cation, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phil- 
adel phia. 


Regular Sessions, June 27 to August $ 
Post-Sessions, August 8 to September 16 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions 
Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
- the 1949 Summer Sessions. Address Office of 
the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa, 


— 















Education Through Play FOX-BLOX 


@ Original Entire-Class Project Blocks Encourage Chil- 

dren To Piay Together and Learn By Actually Doing. 

One set enough for class to construct Walk-In Play- 

house to hold 10 children. All-Wood—Self-Locking 

No Bolts. $145. FOX JR. $100. F.O.B. Battle Creek. 
Write for Complete Information 


FOX-BLOX sehr tite sic 















Hints for Staging 
a Puppet Show 


BEATRICE M. SMITH 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
Brookside School, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


UPPETRY is a most interesting 
P medium for self-expression. It 
also helps the teacher gain an in- 
sight into the children’s personal- 
ities as the child portrays himself 
in the part of the puppet. Here 
are some aids in producing a play. 
A. Voices.—Many times you will 
have to speak a part for more than 
one puppet. The following ways 
will help you to change your voice. 
1. Pitch voice at various levels. 

2. Speak into a tin can. 

}. Hold your nose when speaking. 
t. Pretend you have an impedi- 
ment in your speech, 

9. Speak with an accent. 

B. Noise Be 

l. Thunder and lightning.—Flash 
lights while shaking a piece of tin. 

Wind. 

a) Drill a small hole in one end 
of a foot ruler—attach about four 
feet of cord to it and twirl it at 
arm’s length. 

b) Rotate a_ cylindrical form 
which has raised slats a few inches 
apart over its surface against a 
oo of heavy canvas. 

. Rain.—Rotate slowly a small tin 
‘tte one third full of beans. 

4. ‘Train.—Shake, in jerks, a small 
metal box partially filled with 
small wire brads. 

9. Whistle.—Blow across the mouth 
of a bottle. 

6. Crunching.—Roll weight or roll- 
ing pin over dry bread. 

7. Rustling.—Crumple newspaper. 
8. Squcak.—Dip fingers into vine- 
gar and rub on piece of glass. 

Horses.—Clap two halves of a 
coconut on a piece of wood. 

10. Revolver shot.—Yardstick or 
thin strip of sheet metal about a 
yard long slapped on the floor. 

C. Color.—Colors are associated 
with definite emotions or ideas. 

1. Blue: coldness, dignity, heaven, 
truth, wisdom, sadness. 

2. Yellow green: distrust, jcalousy. 
3. Green: life, vigor, youth, peace, 
cheerfulness, spring, solitude, hope. 

Red: revenge, Satan, royalty. 
love, health, beauty. 

9. Gold: glory, power, wealth, sun 
divinity. 

6. Orange: deccit, distrust. 

7. White: truth, purity, modesty, 
innocence, peace. 

8. Purple: stateliness, royalty, rich- 
ness, penitence. 

9. Black: gloom, death, wicked- 
ness. 

10. Gray: sadness, fear, old age. 
11. Warm, advancing colors are: 
red, red orange, orange, yellow or- 
ange, and yellow. 

12. Cool, retreating colors are: 
green, blue green, blue, blue violet, 
violet, and red violet. 

Epitort1AL Note: For a unit on pup- 
pets, see page 17. 











SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
301 Metropolitan Bidg., 508 N. Grand, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Grade Teachers, Supervisors and Principals—Let us 
make this year, your year. Forty years placing 
teachers in all sections of country. Write NOW 
for Free Enrollment Blank, Member N.A.T.A 
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Teach PHONICS with the 
New IDEAL Talking Letter; 


Children love these new animated flash cards; learp, 
ing tempo is increased. 

Inside each letter is a picture of an animal or ob, 
ject with which the pedo is associated. The pictur 
makes each letter a living character—never to be | 
forgotten. 






















be read by the teacher, invites imit, 
tive action that increases retentive 
powers. 29 cards, 6” x 744”, with in. 
structions—$1.00. Order from you 
dealer today! 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY Co, 
8322 Birkhoff Ave. « Chicago 20, iii, 











The card for the letter “f” shows 
an angry cat who says “‘f-f-f-f-"’. 
The story tells the pupils to imi- 
tate this sound while holding 
their hands out from their heads 
like the big ears of the angry cat. 








TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
AND LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


Our territory from the Mississippi to the Pacific. @ Arizona, Calif., Oregon, Wash. pay the best salaries, 
We place you in the better positions in cities and colleges. 


FREE ENROLLMENT = + =~ UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
a ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY (ieee 


1906 NATA | 


410 US. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER, Px D.. Mor DENVER, COLO | 








Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West | 


TEACHERS-—.::; US HELP YOU find teaching oppor- 


tunities in the far Western States and Alaska. For information re- 











garding openings, salary schedules and certification requirements 


REGISTER NOW. Write for particulars. Member N.A.T.A. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Building, Spokane, Washington 
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ministrators. Teachers with sales quali- 
fications best suited to a place on our 
executive sales staff. Address reply, 
stating background, qualifications, to 


TEACHERS! If it is a position in the 
* Midwest, Rocky Moun 
tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 
nia, we can find it for you. 

CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
Kenneth B. Butler & Associates, 411 WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, IA 


Mendota, Illinois 29th Year MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 
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Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 1874 
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tors. Our service is nation wide. Member NA 
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4 F \\ New remark- 
iY a “5 » able construc- 
2 aS Wis tion principle. Made of in- 
c van destructible, vulcanized ma- 
¢ terial, same as silent gears 
ry io} a in auto engines. Developed 
wt WF in colors especially for Rig- 
v a A-Jig. Pieces go together 
? + “> like magic into planes, cars, 
? =. trucks, doll furniture, peo- 
K Fy ple, animals and beautiful 
re) F color designs. Fit accurately, 
iy «/ firmly. Unbreakable for chil- 

S y Y/ dren. e 

a Td WIDELY RECOGNIZED 


Outstanding educational results. Rig-A-Jig holds 
interest. Develops color sense, muscular coordi- 
nation, finger dexterity. Speeds up thinking and 
reasoning. Encourages creative thought. Almost 
any idea can be built at once. Rig-A-Jig is a 
teaching advance that never loses fascination. 


Indestructible, lasts for years. 
600 pc. Set 


SPECIAL OFFER s7"so 


Kindergarten, Elementary Instructors! Get Rig- 
A-Jig now! Simply send your name, school, ad- 
dress for the big, complete 600 piece CLASS- 
ROOM Rig-A-Jig outfit, only $7.50, postpaid 
(with 12 full-color, 16-page, inspiring Instruction 
Books for children to use.) Test Rig-A-Jig on 
the whole class—it’s one of the most resourceful 
teaching tools in use today. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
_ 94 pe. Introductory Set 
with Idea Book 
$1.25, postpaid 


(Regular Price $1.75, 
limit: 1 per school) 


RIG-A-JIG, INC. 


Dept. IN3, 32 W. Washington, Chicago 2, Ill 





Trichs with 
Poster Paint 


ELIZABETH E. BEAVER 


Teacher, Mentally Retarded Class, 
A. Leo Weil School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


W OULD you like to have a cal- 
endar on the _ blackboard 
that would be clear, shiny, and free 
from smudges all month long? Try 
painting your calendar with poster 
paint directly on the blackboard. 
The attractive colors lend an add- 
ed touch of brightness to your 
room. At the end of the month 
the calendar can be washed off the 





blackboard as easily as if drawn | 


with colored chalk. 

An unusual place card is made 
by combining tiny colored shells 
with green paint. 


The shells are | 


arranged in the form of flower pet- | 


als and cemented to the card. Then 
the leaves and stems are painted 
on with green poster paint. The 
name may also be painted on the 
card if desired. When our class de- 
veloped this project, we used up 


our supply of tinted shells and were | 


forced to devise a substitute. 
found that sea shells could be tint- 


ed in many interesting patterns 


with ordinary poster paint. Shell 
flowers made in this manner may 
be used for decorating pins, plastic 
boxes, and earrings. 

Most of us are familiar with the 
“glorified glass” technique. The 
usual procedure is to outline a sim- 
ple picture with black enamel on a 
piece of glass which is suitable for 
framing. After the outline is dry, 
the picture is filled in with more 
enamel paint of the desired color. 

To adapt this procedure to the 
younger child, we merely replace 
the enamel with poster paint, 
which is easily washed off the child, 
clothes, and glass when necessary. 
If supplies of glass are short, the 
same piece may be used by the 
child several times during the year. 

An inexpensive project which 
children enjoy is the redecorating 
of old cardboard boxes. After the 
boxes are painted and dried, they 
may be decorated in a variety of 
ways. Pictures, designs, or greet- 
ings may be painted on the back- 
ground, or pretty cutouts may be 
pasted on, and the box then cov- 
ered with shellac. Original designs 
which are suitable for any season 
or holiday may be created by the 
children. 








ARITHMETIC SKILLS 
in PRACTICE 


* Book | © Book Il © Book Ill © Book IV 
Four books of Arithmetic Skills, each 
containing 48 hectograph perforated 
sheets. Each book gives practice on 
the four fundamental processes and is 
systematically organized so as to pro- 
vide clear-cut development lessons for 
combinations, repeated practice, fre- 
quent reviews and check up, and use in 
lifelike problems. A _ real “helping 
tool” for presenting Arithmetic. 


each book $400 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


postage paid 
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ASSICS 





The Simple, Attractive, 
Voluntary, Teaching Method 


HE “comics habit” is almost universal among our 

school children, and progressive school adminis- 
trators are taking advantage of this natural desire 
by incorporating CLASSICS Illustrated in their cur- 
riculum. They find that CLASSICS Illustrated retain 
all the thrills, adventure and excitement of the 
blood and thunder variety of comics magazines 
without their ill effects or present-day criticisms. 
They find, too, that there is no more simple and 
attractive way of introducing great works of litera- 
ture to their students. Each CLASSICS illustrated 
issue is a complete comic strip adaptation of an 
immortal literary work, graphically and movingly 
narrated with clarifying visual detail. Clear, simple 
text, heightened by brilliant, colored pictures make 
literature easy to teach — delightful to learn. Even 
the most backward pupil will grasp it with ease. 


ACCLAIMED BY THOUSANDS 


OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 





Thousands of school officials—administrators, 
supervisors, principals and teachers — from Maine 
to California, after long-range tests enthusiastically 
hail CLASSICS Illustrated as an effective teaching 
aid. They unanimously applaud their appiication 
in familiarizing pupils with the classics, as well as 
serving as a stimulus in reading the originals. Your 
comments and experiences with CLASSICS 
Illustrated will be welcomed. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


The 57 titles in the CLASSICS Illustrated series 
(more on the way) are specially priced for schools 
at 7% cents per copy. Mail your introductory order 
now. Please include 3 cents postage for every 4 
books ordered. 


GILBERTON CO., INC. Dept. INS.-3 
826 Broadway ° 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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FOR GELATINE 
MACHINES... 


Rolls and Pilms—The standard 
of comparison in the industry. 
Fit any duplicator. Products 
of intensive chemical research 
and controlled manufacturing 
processes. 


Carbon—For brilliant copies. 
Soft for 100 to 125 copies; 
medium for 75 to 100 copies. 
Colors—purple, blue, green 
and red. 


Ribbons, Pencils, Inks—Rib- 
bons for any typewriter, in 
four colors; also available half 
black record and half purple 
copying. Pencils in four 
colors. Leads for mechanical 
pencils. Inks in eight colors. 


. Paper—Ditto Penortype A for 
originals—Dino Longrun B 
or Duo-run for the copies. 
Give brighter copies, longer 
runs and perfect chemical co- 
ordination with other sup- 
plies—at no price premium. 


DITTO, INC., 2201 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. @ In Canada: Ditto of Canada Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 














FOR LIQUID 
MACHINES... 


Fluid—Scientifically devel- 
oped solvent. Is non-corro- 
sive to metal machine parts, 
does not affect rubber rollers, 
is fast drying and does not 
curl paper, 


Carbon and Mastersets—Royal- 
ty for 350 and more intense 
copies; Dittmark for 150 to 
200 copies. Both Colorsealed 
to reduce carbon stain. Avail- 
ablein purple, red, green, blue. 


Hand Cleansers—Cream or 
liquid. They quickly remove 
all dirt and stain, they’re safe 
for the most sensitive skin, 
they leave a pleasant velvety 
after-feeling. 


Paper—Direct Process Master 
for originals; Direct Process 
B for finest copies possible. 
Duo-run for economical cop- 
ies. You get the best and pay 
no more. 
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Ditto Coordinated Supplies 
“are made for each other’ 


og 


Whether for the Gelatine or Liquid Process each Dit 
supply item is made to coordinate chemically with othes 
required to produce copies. 

Ditto duplicating rolls and films coordinate with Ditw 
inks, ribbons, carbons and paper to produce copies by th 
Gelatine Process at the lowest known cost and of the 
greatest possible brightness. And Ditto duplicating fluid’ 
in complete chemical harmony with Ditto Masterset, carbo 
and paper for the greatest number of bright copies toh 
obtained from the Direct (Liquid) Process. 


Thus you get the best overall results every time when ALL 
your duplicating supplies are Ditto, the Coordinated List 
Why accept less? 


For the results you want, make it a rule to specify Diti 
whenever you order duplicating supplies! 


DITTO, INC., 2201 West Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me— 
( ) Catalog of all Ditto Supplies and Machines. 
( ) Samples of the new Ditto ink printed lesson sheets fot 
( ) Liquid Machines ( ) Gelatine Machines 
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SIGNS OF SPRING 


Soon you will be seeing little there. The crocus, jonquils, 
green shoots in every garden, hyacinths, and tulips show us 
sent up by the bulbs planted that spring has come at last. 
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ESCRIBING a typical school-lunch pro- 
D gram would be even harder than dis- 
covering the type of sandwich which has the 
highest consumption in school lunches. ‘There 
is wide variation in time allotment, facilities, 
and procedure. 

The 


cafeterias, schools where practically all the 


range includes schools with modern 
children go home at noontime, and schools 
where the lunches arrive in paper bags, and 
are eaten in teacher-monitor rooms swarming 
with youngsters eager to choke down their 
sandwiches and start their play. 

We should like to transplant some teachers 
from city schools endowed with excellent fa- 
cilities to rural schools with no facilities at all, 
so that they could see the spunky tactics their 
country cousins are using to enable children 
to enjoy a hot lunch. We have visited one- 
room schools where parents took turns pro- 
viding the soup. We have watched teachers 
making cocoa on the pot-bellied stoves used 
to heat the room and we have seen schools 
sponsoring plays, bazaars, and bake sales to 
raise money for equipment, after which the 
teachers, pupils, and parents pitched in to see 
that the food was prepared. As we traveled, 
we were surprised at the general lack of facil- 
ities, and at the hardships which had to be 
endured. We were constantly amazed at the 
fortitude and ingenuity teachers were display- 
ing in meeting these difficulties. 

But this article is not to contain hints on 
how to procure and prepare the food itself. 
It is concerned with the social benefits which 
can be derived from a happy lunch period. 
Too often, we consider that hour to be pri- 





Your Pupils’ Personalities 


As some 
practically 
subject is 
Phere are 
program. 

The final article in our pupil-personality series, 
presented on this page, deals with the lunch pro- 
gram. We hope it will prove helpful to you. 


type of lunch program is carried on in 
every school throughout the country, the 
one of universal interest to teachers. 
many problems connected with such a 


CONTEST—How Do YOU Make Your Lunch 


Program an Example of Good Living? 


Once again we are looking forward to your con- 
test letters. How have you solved the problem of 
making the lunch program in your school “an ex- 
ample of good living”? Some troubled teacher may 
find in your suggestion the very device which will 
solve her personal problem. 

Your suggestion should not exceed 300 words, and 
must reach us by March 15. Give your name, ad- 
dress, and teaching position. Unused manuscripts 
will not be returned. Address manuscripts to Pupil- 
Personality Contest, Tue Instructor, Dansville, 
N.Y. 

Cur Instructor will pay $10.00 for the best ar- 
ticle that is received, with second and third prizes 
of $5.00 and $3.00, respectively. One dollar will be 
paid for any other contribution used. 
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A Lunch Program 
An Example of Goad Living 


marily for the consumption of food. Actually 
it's for relaxation and rest. It should be a 
thoroughly socialized experience. If you are 
one of those schoolmarms who say, “Let them 
eat without fooling, and then they can play 
all they like,” you are really behind the times. 
Here is a better way of conducting a lunch 
period. 

The first requirement is adequate time. 
The new trend in the country is to make the 
lunch period an hour and a half long and 
extend the school day accordingly. This is 
in contrast to the thirty- or forty-minute peri- 
od of the past. Scientific tests show that not 
only is the afternoon performance improved 
by the elongated lunch hour, but that the 
teacher herself is less fatigued at the end of 
the day. 

It is a good idea to start the year with a 
school discussion of good eating habits, re- 
gardless of the type of situation which you 
have. The lunch period should be a planned, 
unanimous procedure, the teachers having 
discussed all the details among themselves in 
advance. At a fixed time, each room should 
consider the problem in a manner suited to 
the maturity level of the children, and evolve 
a set of rules to cover it. Codes of courtesy, 
and methods of eating correctly, should be 
included. Reminders are ever necessary for 
the common chew-with-your-mouth-closed, or 
don’t-talk-with-your-mouth-full, habits, but it 
must go further than that. In some homes 
napkins are not used, the family doesn’t wait 
until all are served before they begin to eat, 
and people do not ask to be excused when 
finished. Many children don’t know the 
proper way to use a soup spoon, or how to 
butter their bread. 

Some children dawdle while they eat, and 
in contrast there are always a few gulpers who 
are through at the end of the first five min- 
utes. If a class fixes a reasonable cating time 
(usually fifteen to twenty minutes), and 
agrees that all will start together and wait un- 
til all are finished, both the very quick and the 
excessively slow child will modify his rate. 

Lunches brought in pails or paper bags are 
much more appealing if they are set out on 
the table or desk before eating is begun. A 
good procedure is to have the child wash and 
make himself tidy, take his lunch to the place 
where it is to be eaten, and arrange it at- 
tractively at his place. The bag or pail can 
be discarded or put away. When the children 
are all assembled and seated, a simple grace 
can be said, affording a fixed starting time 
as well as creating an atmosphere of quietness. 
With all their food before them the children 
will eat with greater interest and will be less 
likely to leave the more nutritious, less excit- 
ing parts uneaten. 

A hostess club made up of older girls, 
who take turns at (Continued on page 66) 





PRIZE WINNERS 


in Pupil-Personality Contes 


FIRST PRIZE ($10.00) Ila Hazelkorn 
Roosevelt School, River Forest, Illinois 


SECOND PRIZE ($5.00) Katherine Smith 
Greenwood School, Clarksville, Tennessee 


THIRD PRIZE ($3.00) Rowena Bridger; 
City Schools, El Paso, Texas 





FIRST PRIZE SUGGESTION 


On the first school day in September, | 
gather my new second-graders around me at ou 
meeting place on a big rug, and we discus 
living together for the coming year. 

Usually I start the discussion by saying that 
when one person is alone in a room, no ham 
is done if he whistles or makes a loud noise 
as there is no one else to be considered. On 
the other hand, when there are many people in 
a room, individual freedom is extended onl 
to the point where it does not interfere with 
the freedom and happiness of others. 

Then we discuss the different kinds of be. 
havior required for indoor and outdoor activ- 
ities. Loud voices and running are fine on the 
playground, but not in the small area of ow 
classroom. 

Once this idea is developed, we arrive at the 
conclusion that since we are to live together in 


our second grade, there are certain rights that 


we ought to guarantee one another, so that we 
can enjoy living together. We then decide up- 
on a list of resolutions that will guide us in 
our activities. Some of the resolutions read as 
follows: 

“We will use quiet voices in our school 
building. 

We will be kind to one another. 

We will help one another in work and play.” 

We proudly display our resolutions on a chart 
entitled “Living Together” and give it a prom- 
inent place in the front of our room. 

Each day we choose “A Good American” and 
post his or her picture on the bulletin board. 
From these pictures “A Good American of the 
Week” is selected, and special honors (acting 
as game leader, going on extra errands, and 9 
on) are given to that individual. 

As we work together, many occasions aris 
which provide an opportunity for discussing 
the “social niceties.” Before long, the new 
second-graders look upon themselves as a big 
“family,” working toward a common goal @ 
learning while living together. <A_ feeling @ 
loyalty to the group has been built up through 
sharing, co-operating, and thinking of others. 


SECOND PRIZE SUGGESTION 


Being a good listener in public is practiced 
every day during our “Talking Period.” At 
this time, cach child is given an opportunity 
to talk on some subject which he chooses. If 
a member of the group is not being a % 
listener, the speaker asks politely for his & 
tention. 

When a mother comes to visit, she is gree 
ed by her own child and introduced to the ot 
er members of the class. Then she is show? 
around the room. j 

In our cafeteria no visitor is ever permitted 
to carry his own tray to a table, as the pu 
are very thoughtful about their guests. 
boys always stand until the women visitors 
seated at their tables. One child acts as hos 
at each table. The duty of this host is to * 
that good manners are used and that pleasant 
conversation is carried on during the lune’ 
period, ° (Continued on page 71) 
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Y INTRODUCTION to the use 
M of puppets in the classroom 
began a few years ago, when I 
went into a fourth-grade room, 
and was immediately attracted to 
a puppet theater and a display of 
rather intricate hand puppets. I 
began to toy with the idea of its 
possibilities in first grade. 

The next day I took my class 
up to see this fourth-grade exhib- 
it, and interest was aroused im- 
mediately. “Couldn't make 
puppets and have a stage?” Re- 
alizing the difficulty of the job 
ahead, I proceeded carefully. 

To get started, the boys and I 
desk- 
model size. Using a basic pattern 
for the puppet doll, we made 


we 


assembled a small stage, 


a mother, a 
‘These 


various characters: 
father, a boy, and a girl. 
we suspended on a single string 
sewed at the back of the head. 

From that point we advanced 
until puppetry became an inte- 
grated part of our first-grade 
work. It proved the most success- 
ful medium I have ever used to 
secure creative expression. 

In the fall, I told my new class 
how fairy stories had been acted 
out with puppets the previous 
year. After seeing a puppet doll, 
and a snapshot of our stage, they 
“Why 
couldn't we make our own pup- 
pet dolls, have a big stage, and 
act out our stories and plays?” 


were most enthusiastic. 


Our first step, then, was the 
stage. I mentioned our plans to 
the custodian. ‘That same day. 
he searched the storeroom and 
came back with a find, a piece of 
fiberboard, 54”” x 40”. We used 
this for the stage front and cut 
out an opening the desired size. 
This we stood up and nailed at 
right angles to a board 54” x 30”, 
which became the floor of our 
stage. ‘l'wo thin pieces of wood 
were nailed on each side of the 
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e manipulating the strings 
“Hansel and Gretel” 


Using Puppets in Creative Work 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ETHEL R. SIVINSKI 


Teacher, Second Grade, Lee Avenue School, Robbinsdale, Minnesota 


Puppetry is a joy to all children but especially 
to the shy or handicapped child. This article tells 
of one primary teacher’s experience in the field. 


floor, and a third board across 
the back extended a little above 
the board of the stage floor. We 
then added two wooden supports 
placed diagonally from the top 
front sides to the rear 
cdges. 

For our curtains, I had found 
some black sateen, which the pu- 
pils and I cut into the desired 
lengths. After hemming, curtain 
rings were sewed to the curtains 
and a wire was run through the 
rings. ‘Then the wire was hooked 
across the inside top of the stage 
opening. We used double cords 
to pull the curtains. We then 
added a few gay transfers to the 


bottom 


front board and our stage was 
ready for use. 

Our next job was the puppet 
dolls. We decided upon our char- 
Some children wanted to 
make witches; others preferred 
mothers, fathers, girls, boys, and 
clowns. Each child brought_white 
sheeting, muslin, or pillow ticking 
and began work. ‘The witches 
and clowns were made with very 

The fig- 
ten inches 


acters. 


long or rounded noses. 
ures measured about 
in height. 

I assumed the task of stitching 
them on a sewing machine. Most 
of the children were able to turn 
and stuff their own puppets. 

[Eprrortat Nore: ‘The stock- 
ing dolls described in our Decem- 
ber 1948 issue, page 49, could be 
made by primary children for use 


as puppets. | 
Next they brought material to 
make dresses for their figures. As 





puppets. 






the news spread of what we were 
doing, many of the mothers vol- 
unteered to assist in dressing the 


puppets. However, we tried to 
let cach child do as much as 
possible. 


Now we were ready for the fin- 
ishing touches. We painted or 
glued on hair, and painted faces, 
skin, and shoes with poster paints. 
Next, we sawed seven-inch pup- 
pet boards. After we had sand- 
papered them smooth, a few of 
the older boys helped in drilling 
the holes. When we attached our 
puppets, we used three strings, 
one string for each hand, and one 
at the base of the neck. 

We had reached the point 
where we could select our story 
and construct backdrops and stage 
scenery. During the early months 
of the school term, I had read 
aloud several well-known fairy 
tales. As we narrowed our choic- 
es down, the story of “Hansel and 
Gretel” was the favorite. ‘This 
was fortunate as I realized the 
for scenery, sound 
effects, and dramatic portrayal 


possibilities 


which this story offered. 

We used ordinary wrapping 
paper for our main backdrop, 
showing the gingerbread house, 
the cage, and the forest in the 
background. offered 
some suggestions for the ginger- 
When it was com- 


Everyone 


bread house. 
pleted we were thrilled with the 
results. ‘The frosted, 
gingerbread men stood out prom- 


decorated 


inently against the roof, in their 
vivid reds and whites, while the 





All the children participated in making 
the puppets, the properties, and the stage. 
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luscious ice-cream cones painted 
along the sides of the doorways 
made one’s mouth water. It all 
served as a most colorful back- 
ground. We cut cardboard pick- 
et fences, and painted them with 
a red-and-white peppermint-candy 
stripe; then we placed them all 
around our house. Finally, we 
painted and decorated cardboard 
evergreen trees and set them on 
the stage to represent the woods. 

The class had some lovely sing- 
so I secured a _ children’s 
version of Humperdinck’s opera, 
Hansel and Gretel. We selected 
two learn—“‘Evening 
Prayer” and “Brother, Come and 
Dance with Me.” 

At the same time we began 
working on some original verses. 
The nonsingers became a verse- 
speaking choir. The pupils were 
enthusiastic when rehearsals be- 
gan. As the final results were very 
good, we gave the play for our 
assembly program. As a tribute 
to our efforts, we were asked to 
repeat it for the upper grades. 

The following is an evaluation 
of puppetry in terms of related 
activities and cur- 
riculum areas. 


ers, 


songs to 


outcomes in 


INTEGRATIONS 

A. Language arts. 
1. Told and dramatized “Hansel 
and Gretel” in their own words. 
2. Used many new and 
expressions in retelling the story. 
3. Discussed ideas for the puppet 
play in organized sustained fash- 
ion, as: 

a) What should be pictured in 
the backdrop? 

b) How 
swan? 

¢) How should he be ridden? 

d) How should the cage scene 
be played? 

e) How should the oven scene 
be handled? (Continued on page 84) 


words 


can we make the 
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Billy’s Busy Day 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


tLLy,” called his mother one 
B morning, “will you go to 
the groc ery store and get me a 
box of raisins for cookies?” 

“I’m busy,” answered Billy. “I 
want to finish this work.” 

Billy had made some pictures 
and now he was coloring them. 

“Can't you color your pictures 
later?” asked Mother. 

“No,” insisted Billy. 

“Very well, then, I'll go for 
the raisins myself,’ Mother an- 
swered cheerfully. 

She was gone a long time. So 
many people were in the store 
that she had to wait. 

That afternoon Joe came over. 

“Mother,” said Billy, “I tore 
my baseball mitt. Will you sew 
it for me right away?” 

“I’m sorry, Son,” said Mother, 
“but I’m busy. You'll have to 
wear it the way it is.” 

“But I can’t,” Billy insisted. 
“How can I play when it’s torn?” 

“That’s too bad,” Mother re- 
plied, “but if you can’t wear it 
the way it is, I guess you'll not 
be able to play.” 

“But, Mother!” cried Billy, “if 
I can’t play, Joe will go to Pete’s 
and play with him.” 

But Mother shook her head. 
Billy's mitt would have to wait 
until she wasn’t busy. 








Now Billy was downright cross. 
When suppertime came, however, 
he cheered up. ‘There would be 
raisin cookies. He wished that 
he might have some right away, 
but Mother always said that cook- 
ies should come last or they'd 
spoil the rest of the supper. 

So he ate just a little, and when 
Mother wanted him to have some 
fruit, he said, ““No, Mother, I'm 
saving room for cookies.” 

“Cookies? What cookies?” in- 
quired Mother. “There are no 
cookies for supper.” 

“Oh, Mother!” wailed Billy, 
“you said you'd make raisin cook- 
ies. Why didn’t you?” 

“T was too busy,” Mother an- 
swered. “You see, I had to wait 
so long at the grocery store for my 
raisins that when I got back, there 
wasn t time to make the cookies.” 

Billy's face was very long. If 
he hadn’t been so ashamed, he'd 
have cried. 

The next morning he was up 
bright and early. 

“Mother,” he asked, “is there 
anything you need at the store to- 
day? Ill go for you.” 

“Aren't you busy?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Billy, “but Pll 
help you first.” 

“Good!” said Mother. “If I 
have a helper,’ she added, with 
a sly smile, “perhaps we'll have 
raisin cookies for supper.” 

Billy's eyes danced with joy. 
“But, Mother,” he said, “I want 
to help you even if you don't 
make the raisin cookies.” 





\ 
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Toddy Finds a Dime 








RUTH COMMAGERE 


oppy walked up the steps of 
T the school building. On the 


top step he saw a small, round, 
shiny thing. He looked again. A 
dime! He had found a dime! 

He picked it up quickly and 
looked around. He was the last 
person going in. No one had 
seen him pick up the dime. 

Toddy sat down at his desk. A 
dime! He felt it in his pocket. 
He would have something extra 
good for lunch, perhaps that new 
specially decorated ice cream. 

Just before recess, the teacher 
said, “‘Allen has lost a dime. Will 
you all hunt for it during recess? 
If anyone finds it, give it back to 
Allen, please.” 

The teacher glanced at Toddy. 
Did she know he had it? Had she 
seen him pick up the dime? 

During recess all the children 
hunted for the dime. Toddy did 
too. If he did not pretend to 
look, someone might think he 
had it! 

“Where do you think that 
dime is?” Johnny asked. Did 
Johnny know he had the dime? 

“It must be somewhere,” he 
answered. 

Toddy went over to one of the 
swings and sat down. “I don't 
care if it is Allen’s dime,” he 
thought. “I found it, so now it 
is mine. I will buy something 
good with it. Allen doesn’t need 
it. He always brings his lunch.” 

He began swinging. Faster and 
faster, higher and still higher, he 
swung. But he kept on thinking 
about the dime. 

“Allen should be more careful 
with his money,” thought Toddy. 


“I found this dime. 
to keep it.” 

He kept on swinging. He kept 
on thinking about the dime too. 
Then he remembered the times 
when his mother had given him 
lunch money instead of making 
his lunch. She always told him 
to be careful and not lose the 
money. “Dimes do not grow on 
trees,” she said. 

“Maybe this dime is part of 
Allen’s lunch money. Maybe he 
will not have any lunch today 
without it.” 

He left the swing and walked 
over to Allen. “Here is your 
dime,” he told him. 

“Oh, thank you, Toddy,” said 
Allen. “I guess I dropped it go- 
ing into school. Mother gave me 
money this morning instead o 
making my lunch.” 

“You really needed this dime 
then, didn’t you?” asked Toddy. 

“Yes, I would not have had 
much lunch without it. Thank 
you for finding it.” 

“That is all right,” said Toddy. 
“T am glad I found it.” 

When the bell rang, they went 
back into the schoolroom. 

“Toddy found my dime,” said 
Allen. 

“Why, thank you, Toddy. You 
must have good eyes,” said the 
teacher. 

She smiled. So did Johnny ané 
Allen. Everyone seemed glad that 
Toddy had found the dime. 

“I am _ glad_ too,” though! 
Toddy. “I am glad that I ga 
it back. I know now that 
would not want to keep a - 
that belongs to someone else.’ 


I am going 
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City Where the Wind Blows 


ANASTASIA FURMAN 


0 ONE’S hat is secure in 
N the City Where the Wind 
Blows. The mayor of the City 
Where the Wind Blows lost his 
hat as he rode down Lake Street 
in his carriage the day of the in- 
auguration. His high hat with 
the collapsible top was blown off 
his head and whirled away. 

When St. Valentine’s Day came 
Miss Salina Bell lost her red hat, 
made of tiny sequin hearts, just 
as she was stepping into a cab on 
her way home from a valentine 
party. All that Miss Salina Bell 
saw was a streak of something 
that looked like a red light in the 
darkness. 

One day in the City Where the 
Wind Blows, a northwester blew 
down Lake Street when the busi- 
ness men were going to their of- 
It caught Mr. Pompey’s 
brown derby just as he was about 


fices. 


to enter his big office building. 
Mr. Pompey was a man of deter- 
mination, and he went chasing 
down the street after his derby. 
But the northwester had ever so 
much more breath than a whole 
city filled with business men. 
Mr. Pompey was soon puffing. 

He shut his eyes to keep the 
dust out as he hurried on, puff- 


A Home 


ing so hard that he didn’t see 
Dr. Levey come around the cor- 
ner. The doctor was holding his 
fedora on his head with one hand. 
In the other he carried his medi- 
cine bag. He was in a hurry. 
Mr. Pompey bumped right 
square into the doctor. The doc- 
tor leapfrogged over Mr. Pompey. 
When they turned around, the 
doctor’s fedora had disappeared. 
The following morning in the 
City Where the Wind Blows, 
Madam Winterbotham saw her 
wine-colored velvet hat with the 
big ostrich plumes sail straight up 
in the air. She was climbing the 
steps of the City Club Building 
where she was to talk at a lunch- 
eon given by the Civic Improve- 
ment Society. Of course, she 
would sit at the speaker’s table. 
“Eeee,’ she cried. “I cannot 
sit at the speaker's table for the 
luncheon and give my talk unless 
I have my velvet hat with the os- 
trich plumes.” Forgetting her 
dignity, Madam Winterbotham 
started after the wine-colored vel- 
vet hat with the ostrich plumes. 
But a tricky little breeze carried 
it to the edge of a ravine where 
Madam Winterbotham could not 
follow. (Continued on page 67) 


for Skids 


KAY CLARK 


T THE very moment that 

Bob’s mother placed the last 
circle of cooky dough in the pan 
and turned to open the oven, 
Skids came into her life. Bob 
opened the door for him and he 
entered the kitchen with a dash 
and a slide. He streaked all the 
Way across the freshly waxed lin- 
oleum and banged into the refrig- 
erator door. 

“Merciful heavens!” gasped 
Mother, “what’s this?” and well 
indeed she might ask. 

“Its a dog,” said Bob. Of 
Course it was a dog, but Mother 
had to look twice to make sure. 


He was reddish brown and tall, 
with long, spindly legs. ‘There he 
stood, with those long legs apart 
like a wobbly calf just beginning 
to walk. His forehead was square, 
and a straggly fringe of hair 
screened his eyes. 

“Tf that’s a dog I'll give you 
this batch of cookies,’ laughed 
Mother. 


“Well, it is,” answered Bob. 


“At least I found him over in the 
dog pound.” 

“Well, hurry up and take him 
back before they miss him,” said 
Mother briskly, as she opened the 
oven door. 






“I can’t take him back,” re- 
plied the boy. “He’s mine!” 

The oven door slammed hard. 
“What!” gasped Mother. 

“The poor thing was going to 
be put to sleep tomorrow, so I 
got him for the cost of a license,” 
explained her son. 

“Bob, dear,” said Mother soft- 
ly, “you have been cheated. Now 
take him back like a nice boy.” 
Mother placed her floury hands 
on her hips and looked intently at 
the animal. “I know I said you 
could have a dog, but let’s not be 
foolish and take the first thing 
that comes along.” 

Bob smiled and pushed his cap 
back on his head. 

“You know, there’s something 
about him that I like. He’s so 
clumsy and good-natured. Now 
doesn’t he look as though he’s 
laughing?” 

“Oh, he’s probably laughing 
all right—at us, because we're 











‘|| 


a 


crazy enough to spend any money 
on him. And look at my floor!” 
There was reason enough for her 
to be indignant. From door to 
refrigerator stretched two long 
streaks of scratches and mud. 

“I’m sorry, Mom,” said Bob. 

“You see, you just can’t bring 
a grown dog in here. You have 
to get a puppy and train him to 
behave,” said Mother firmly, as 
she went for the mop. 

The dog sank slowly to the 
floor, placed his head on his paws 
and looked up sadly through the 
long hairs that hung down over 
his face. He no longer seemed to 
be laughing. Bob thoughtfully 
watched him for a while. 

“Look, Mother, will you give 
Skids a chance to prove him- 
self?” he asked. 

“How?” she asked shortly, as 
she handed her son the mop. 

“Give me one week with him,” 
replied the boy, as he wiped away 
at the mud. “With a little time, 
I think I could make a first-rate 
watchdog out of him.” 
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“If your father agrees, I'll let 
you keep him for a week,” prom- 
ised Mother. 

“Yippee-e-e,” shouted the boy, 
tossing his cap into the air. It 
was the wrong move. Skids de- 
cided to catch the cap on its way 
down. Mother was in the way, 
but Skids neglected to take notice 
of the fact. She sat down quick- 
ly and painfully on her waxed 
floor. When she looked up, dazed 
and hurt, Skids was just thrusting 
his face into hers with the cap 
dangling from his mouth. 

“This is going to be a long 
week,” she declared, “but I'll not 
go back on my word. Something 
tells me I'm going to be glad 
when the week is up.” 

That night when Father came 
home, Skids was sleeping on a 
mat in the garage. He didn’t 
even bother to get up, but just 
licked Father’s hand as it patted 
him. Naturally Father said a 


>’ 








RALPH Avery 


week’s tryout was fair enough. 
He didn’t notice that Mother sat 
on a cushion while eating supper, 
or that she eased herself gently 
into her fireside chair to do some 
knitting that evening. 

The next day Bob took Skids 
into a back lot and started his 
training. It didn’t take long to 
teach him to carry sticks. At 
mealtime the boy boasted about 
his dog’s intelligence. Father was 
pleased. Mother said nothing. 

The next morning, things were 
not quite so pleasant. Someone 
had entered the garage during 
the night and stolen Father's 
tools and a spare tire. 

“Where was that dog of yours?” 
stormed Father. ‘What kind of 
watchdog is he that he lets some- 
one enter his sleeping quarters 
and take stuff away like that?” 

“He’s so friendly,” said Bob 
weakly. “He didn’t realize that 
it was a thief!” 

“Oh, no,” said Father sarcasti- 
cally. “He is very intelligent! 


Why, he (Continued on page 8! 
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A NEW SWEATER FOR SALLY 


STORIES AND SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES 1. 


JONNIE MASHBURN MILLER 


Principal, Mynders School, Knoxville, Tennessee 



































Dick and Sally were flying Soon some men will cut off 
their kites in the field. their wool. 
The wind carried Sally's kite Then it will be washed, dried} © 
over the fence. and combed. T. 
Sally ran after the kite. Spinning machines will make L 
Her sweater caught on the it into yarn ready to be 2 
wire fence and tore. knitted into sweaters.” ‘(3 
Sally began to cry. “But my sweater is red,’ 4 
“Don't cry, said Dick. | said Sally. 
“There is plenty of wool to “And what the sheep have on| 
make you another sweater. is not red.” | 1 
See the sheep on the hill. “Wool can be dyed,” said Dick. 
2 
reer “Maybe Grandfather will 
shear the sheep today. , 
Then you can have a new p 
sweater soon.” : 
“The sheep may not like to 
lose their wool,” she said. e 
“The sheep will like to have y 


their wool cut off, Sally. 
They like to get rid of 
their heavy coats in spring 


just as we do,” said Dick. 
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SOME THINGS TO DO 


1. Help make a class list of 


things from which clothing 
is made. Then copy the 
words below and fill in the 


missing letters. 


cot__n s_lk 
ry_n lin_n 
1 th_r w__l 


9. Read the story of silk. 
3. Read the story of cotton. 
4. Read the story of linen. 


THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 
1. Why do sheep not feel the 


cold in winter? 

2. When are sheep sheared? 
Why? 

3. Have you ever seen sheep 
sheared? 

4. What happens to the wool? 

9. Have you ever been in a 
woolen mill? 

6. Tell what it was like. 

7. List the kinds of clothing 
that the girls and boys in 
the class are wearing. 


8. Where does leather come 


from? 








BOX PARTS THAT ARE ALIKE 





noon deep near win 
soon sheep shear thin 
moon keep fear skin 
spoon peep clear spin 


MAKE NEW WORDS 


Copy each word twice. Then 
add ed and ing. 

comb 

look 


shear 








wash 


mmm 


Answer YES or NO 


1. Sheep wear heavy coats 
in winter. 

2. Wool clothing is made 
from their coats. 

3. Wool is washed before it 
is spun into yarn. 

4. Wool is dyed many colors. 

5. All our clothing is made 
of wool. 

6. Sheep are sheared in the 
spring. 

7. Cotton comes from animals. 

8. Leather comes from animals. 


9. Sheep are cold in winter. 
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INFORMATIONAL STORIES ] 


L. W. Brownell 
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The salamander has a smooth moist skin through which it absorbs some of the 


7 


oxyuen it needs 





The frog is another amphibian that breathes with its shen. 


Ned and the Salamander 


AURIL WOOD 


RAINED and it rained and it 


T 
I rained. It 


rained for three 
days and three nights. 
The first day it rained, Ned 


put on his black rubber boots. He 
put on his bright yellow raincoat. 
He put on his wide yellow rain 
hat. 

Ned went to school. 

On _ the 
jumped and splashed in every 


He 


way to school, he 


puddle he could find. was 
very happy. 

‘The next day it rained, Ned 
put on his black rubber boots. He 
put on his bright yellow raincoat. 
He put on his wide yellow rain 
hat. 

He jumped and splashed in ev- 
ery puddle he could find. He was 
very happy. 

But the next day Ned could 
not tell where the puddles began 
and where the puddles ended. 
They like He 
jumped and splashed all the way 
to school. 


wert ponds. 
He was very happy. 

Ned saw other boys and girls. 
All the boys had on black rubber 
boots. ‘They had on bright yel- 
low raincoats and wide yellow 


rain hats. All the girls had on 
blue rain hoods and black rubber 
boots. All the girls and: boys 
were very happy. 

The next day the sun came out. 
Ned put on his red striped jersey. 
He put on his round green and 
white hat. But he was not happy. 
He did not want to go to school. 
He wanted to play outside. 
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All day the sun was bright. — It 
the sky. It 
bright in the schoolroom. 

After school Ned ran 
He did not think of school. 
did not 
He did 


ther. 


was bright in was 


outside. 
He 
think about his mother. 
think about his fa- 
But he did think to put on 
He did 
think to put on his round green 
and white hat. 

Ned ran up the hill. He ran 


and jumped and ran and jumped. 


not 


his red striped jersey. 


Then he ran all the way down 
the hill. 
He ran to a pond. ‘The sun 
It was 
Ned ran 


Saw some- 


was bright up on the hill. 
bright on the pond too, 
He 


It was in the pond. It 


along the bank. 
thing. 
was reddish brown, and the sun 
was bright on it, too. Ned quick- 
ly caught it in his hand. It was 
a little animal. 

Ned ran all the way down th 
hill. He ran and he ran. He took 
the animal home with him. 

‘The next day Ned took the an- 
imal to school. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Tt is a little salamander,” said 
Miss White. 

Ned laughed and all the other 
children laughed with him. 

Miss White said, “Sometimes 
the salamander goes looking for a 
pond,” 

Ned laughed. 
ter, too,” he said. 

“Yes,” said the teacher, “your 
salamander (Continued on page 70) 


“T look for wa- 
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The Toad with Beautiful Eyes 


ISABEL WILLIAMS 


HE toad has an ugly dark- 
T colored body covered with 
warts. No human, however, ever 
got warts from touching a toad. 
In spite of his ugliness, the toad 


has one redeeming feature— his 
sparkling gold and black eyes. A 
toad’s eyes have a beautiful gold- 
cn iris. 

‘The humble little toad is one 
of the farmer's best friends, for he 
does no damage whatever to his 
crops, but instead, he cats large 
quantities of insects and pests 
that do harm his crops. One toad 
is worth five dollars a year to the 
farmer. 

Although he is small, the toad 
has several 


himself 


First, he is able to change color 


ways of protecting 


against large enemies. 
according to the background, and 
he often puts on an act of play- 
ing ‘possum. But perhaps the 
reason most animals leave 
the 


milky substance that he secretes 


main 
him alone is disagreeable 
from his warts when he is in pain, 
or when he is seized and fright- 
ened. It is not poisonous, except 
in the larger toads which live in 
the southern part of our country. 
‘The substance from these toads 
may prove fatal to dogs as it can 
paralyze them. A dog will never 
pick up a toad the second time, 
because of the unpleasant mouth- 
ful he got the first time. 
At twilight, the little 


leaves his cool, damp home un- 


toad 


der a stone or boardwalk and goes 


out hunting for his food. He 
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The mating song of the toad is made by puffing out the vocal 
sac and driving air back and forth between lungs and mouth. 


feeds upon moving things, syd 
as grubs, worms, beetles, grag. 
hoppers and _ flies. Perhaps fy 
finds some flies swarming aroup 
a picce of fruit. He sits down, 
few inches away. He opens his 
mouth, and the fly disappear 


‘The 


unusual 


toad’s tongue is the mos 


him. Ip. 
having his tongue at 


tached at the back of his mouth 


as ours is, the toad’s toneue js at- 


thing about 


stead ol 


tached to the front of his lowe 
jaw. When he opens his mouth 
he can whip out his tongue to it 
entire length. It is covered with 
a sticky secretion which traps th 
insect until Mr. Toad can swal- 


low him. 





A toad sheds its skin, and usu 
ally cats the shed skin. A toad 
can go a long time without food 







but he cannot live very long with 
out water. When he finds water 
instead of drinking it, he lie 
down in it, and absorbs it like a 


sponge, 












He can change his sia 
considerably by inflating himself 
with air. 

In late April or during May 
American toads gather in ponds 
and marshes to lay their eggs 
‘The males go to the breeding area 
first and begin their long high 
trill. ‘The 


their eggs in two long strings 


pitched females la 
jelly over plants in the pool. The 
eggs are about one fourth inch i 
there are about 
five eggs to an inch. It require 
from three to twelve days for 


(Continued on page /! 
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Kangaroo Rats at Camp 


HAZEL MAY WYNN 


NCLE BEN had_ taken his 
U nephews for an overnight 
camping trip out on the desert. 
Camping with Uncle Ben was 
more fun than ordinary camping 
because he knew all the 
small animals that live on the des- 
ert. He always had such inter- 


about 


esting tales to tell that ‘Tracy and 
Joel were keen to go. 

The boys were bedded down 
for the night. Joel had dropped 
to sleep right away, but ‘Tracy 
Suddenly 


he heard something gnawing un- 


was still wide-awake. 


der his cot. ‘Tracy's eyes tried to 
pierce the desert darkness. ‘Tracy 
reached shook his brother. 
“Wake up, Joel!” he whispered. 
“Wake up! ‘There's something 
gnawing under my cot!” 


and 


Joel covered his head. “Leave 
me alone!” he grumbled. 
Joel was always hard to waken. 


Tracy peered through the tent 


flap. Uncle Ben had a light in 
his tent. 
“Uncle Ben,” ‘Tracy shouted, 


“come here quick!” 

Uncle Ben, always on the alert, 
came into the tent. His flashlight 
circled the ground around the 
cots. He had been reading and 
was still fully dressed. 

“There’s a funny sound under 
my cot,” said Tracy. 


Uncle 


“T hear it,” he said. 


sen listened and smiled. 
“Tl bet it’s 
a ‘dipo.’ i 

Joel, not wanting to miss any- 
thing, 


head and 


asked, “What's a ‘dipo’?” 


uncovered his 






Vernon Railey, Courtesy, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Notice the large hind legs of this dipo, or kangaroo rat. He 


“The 


dipo is a small ratlike creature, a 


Uncle Ben explained. 


near relative of the pocket mouse, 
that lives only in the desert. Di- 
‘The 
housing shortage means nothing 
to them. 


pos come out only at night. 


‘They live in burrows, 
and they are continually digging 
in the soft sandy ground, making 
subterranean passageways above 
and below one another in a maze 
Youll — find 


mounds in colonies. ‘The earth is 
sometimes so riddled by their bur- 


of tunnels. these 


rows that it makes horseback rid- 
ing difficult. Sometimes they dig 
to a depth of four feet. Inside, 
they make roomy nest chambers 
and storecrooms for their food.” 

“What does a dipo look like?” 
asked Joel, “and how does he 
act?” 

“His back 


stomach is white. 


is brown and _ his 
He walks .on 
his hind legs and brings his front 
ones close to his body just like a 
kangaroo. ‘That’s why he is com- 
monly called the kangaroo rat. 
He holds his head right straight 
up and when he turns, you would 
think he had no neck. 
the oddest and most picturesque 
of all the desert mammals.” 


Dipc S$ are 


“Tell us more, Uncle Ben,” 
begged Joel. 
“Look who is talking,” teased 


Tracy. “I thought you were so 
sleepy.” 

“Aw!” Joel exclaimed. 

Uncle Ben went on. “The di- 
po is neat, even though he never 
uses water.” (Continued on page 83) 
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can stand on his hind legs and use his tail to balance himself. 


L. W. Brownell 


ar, Me . 


fungi. 


Turtles feed upon tender vegetation, berries, insects, and soft 
Pet turtles are very fond of fresh beef and lettuce. 
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The Box Turtle and His House 


ISABEL WILLIAMS 


turtle carries his 
house with him wherever he 


When he 


danger, he 


HE box 
goes. thinks he is in 
can draw his head, 
legs, and tail entirely within his 
shell. 

‘The lower shell of the box tur- 
tle is hinged in the middle, and 
the front and rear sections can be 
When he is attacked and 
he wants to shut himself up inside 
his shell, he pulls in his head and 
feet. Then he folds the lower 
shell tightly against the upper 
shell, or closes both front and 
back doors, and he has a perfectly 
fitting suit of armor, safe from his 
enemies. 

The upper shell of the box tur- 


moved. 


tle is arched and rounded with a 
keel running down the center. 
The edges curl up at the back 
and at the front, giving his shell 
the appearance of a German mili- 
tary helmet. ‘The shell is dark 
brown with markings. 
The eyes of a male box turtle are 
bright orange-red, while the fe- 
males have dull brown eyes. 
Though the box turtle lives on 
dry land—in the woods, or mead- 
ows, or on a sunny hillside—he 
is usually found not far from 
streams, ponds, or swamps. He 
never has a permanent home, but 
makes himself comfortable wher- 
ever he happens to be. In dry 
weather, he is likely to leave the 
woods or pasture for the mud of 
wet and swampy places. He feeds 
on berries, tender vegetation, and 


yellow 
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insects. In captivity he will cat 
chopped meat. 

A box turtle can swim if he has 
to, to get away from some of his 
enemies. He appears frightened 
in the water, and does a great 
deal of splashing about. The 
young prefer the woodland with 
its mosses and ferns. The adult, 
however, is likely not to survive 
under the same conditions. He 
likes an occasional soaking, but if 
confined to damp quarters he will 
quickly die. 

Most of the time the turtle just 
ambles along slowly, but if he has 
to, he can go rather fast. ‘The 
box turtle seems to have a re- 
markable sense of direction. If he 
is carried from his usual 
rounds, he will return, traveling 
almost in a straight line. 

A box turtle is a very hardy 
creature and can go a long time 
without food or water. He is 
extremely timid and one of the 
things which frightens him most 
is rain. When he feels the first 
few drops, he will scuttle away 


away 


and put his head in some shel- 
tered corner. 

When he wants to find shelter, 
he wanders under some bushes, 
where he digs his legs into the 
ground. ‘Then he pulls the edge 
of his top shell down to the dirt 
and all that can be seen is the top 
portion of his shell. 

When a baby turtle hatches 
from the egg he is about the size 


of a half 


(Continued on page 7!) 
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THE EARTH AND THE GLOBE 


NE day a new globe was giv- 
O en to our room. The chil- 
dren remarked that it was pretty 
and said that they liked a round 


better than a flat map. 
They examined it, pointing out 


world 


the continents, oceans, equator, 
longitude and latitude lines, and 
that 


had read about great changes that 


the poles. Some said they 
had taken place on the earth. 
“But,” I remarked, “there are 
some things about the earth that 
have remained the same for mil- 
lions of years. For instance, the 
earth has been constantly in mo- 
tion, spinning on its axis and 
traveling around the sun, ever 
since it began.” 
interested. So 


L.vervone was 


we began to read in our social- 


studies book and other’ books. 
We found that all the books ° 
which told about the earth re- 


ferred us to globes and maps. So, 
as we studied the earth, we start- 
ed to use our vlobe. 

TEACHER OBJECTIVES 
A. To provide meaningful expe- 
riences that will lead to a better 
understanding of geography. 
B. ‘To give the pupils a general 
knowledge of the size and shape 
of the earth as a whole. 
C. ‘To develop an understanding 
of the 
types of regions in the world have 


ways in which various 


an influence on the lives of the 


inhabitants. 
PUPIL AIMS 
A. ‘To 


and other material. 


read social-studies texts 
B. ‘To interpret and organize ma- 
terial. 

C. To take part in group objec- 
tives. 

D. To develop a sense of time, 
place, distance, and direction. 

E. To give 
generalizations. 
F. To 


about the earth and the globe. 


reports and make 


develop basic concepts 


SUBJECT-MATTER 


CONTENT 
‘This condensation of subject 
matter is a summary of some 
facts gathered by the class. The 


upper group incorporated this in 
their notebooks while the’ lower 
group used only those parts which 
related to their topics. ) 

The earth is a very old planet 
which moves in the sky. It seems 
large to us, but it is really very 
small, being only one of many, 
many spheres in space. 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


GERTRUDE F. STEVENS 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, North Park School, Lockport, New York 


Are your pupils familiar with the globe and 


how to use it? 


This teacher has developed a 


unit around class interest in a new globe. 


This sphere or big ball is spin- 
ning constantly on its imaginary 
rod or axis. This motion, called 
rotation, takes twenty-four hours 
for a complete spin, and causes 
day and night. 

Our world has another move- 
ment called revolution. ‘This trip, 
in a path around the sun, takes 
a vear or three hundred sixty-five 
and one-fourth days, and causes 
change of seasons. 

The earth is made up of three 
things—air, land, and water. 
To make it easier to see the 
shapes of land and bodies of wa- 
ter in a small space, people have 
invented globes and maps. 

A globe is a map curved and 
fitted 


globe, the mountains are shaded 


like a sphere. On our 
in such a way as to appear high 
and wrinkled. ‘The bodies of wa- 
ter are blue. 

show 


Both globes and maps 


location, distance, and direction, 
but a globe is more accurate. 

In order to learn more about 
the globe, we may imagine it di- 
vided into two parts. One way 
is to separate it into halves or 
hemispheres from one end of the 
The part that 
Columbus discovered: we call the 


axis to the other. 


Western Hemisphere and the part 
from which he came, the Eastern 


Hemisphere. 


Harold M. Lambert 





Such words as north, south, 
castern, and western cause us to 
think of directions. When a globe 
is placed in its correct position 
with the 
pointing toward — the 
North Star, the top of the globe 
is said to be north and the bot- 
tom south, with east at the right 
and west at the left side, as we 
face it. 

Men have ways of finding di- 
In the 
Northern Hemisphere the North 
Star is always in the north. It 


north end of its axis 


actually 


rections when traveling. 


can be seen on a clear night by 
first locating the Big Dipper in 
the sky. ‘The pointer stars, those 
forming the part of the 
farthest from the handle of the 
hig Dipper, point toward the 
North Star, which is at the end of 
the handle of the Little Dipper. 

In our hemisphere, shadows at 
noon point north. These 
ows are true north-south lines. 


bowl 


shad- 


A compass also will aid travel- 
ers. ‘This is an instrument with 
a magnetic needle that always 
points toward the north unless it 
is deflected by some metal which 
has been brought too near it. 

The large land bodies of the 
earth wrinkled The 
earth’s crust became very uneven, 
so that great, high hills called 
Low 


ages ago. 


mountains were formed. 


The most accurate picture of the earth is a globe. It can be moved to 
show the poles, to follow travel routes, or to demonstrate night and day. 
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lands in between mountains ay 
called valleys. Rather wide, ope 
fairly level areas are called plain 

On the globe we have notice 
the east-west and north-south 
‘The east-west line halfwa 
between the poles is called th 
equator. From this line, which j 
marked “Zero,” all the othe 
numbers start and are numbered 
north and south as far as th 
poles. ‘These circles are all par- 
allel with the equator and shoy 


lines. 


true east and west directions 
around the world. 
‘The north-south line drawp 


through Greenwich, England, j 
called the prime meridian. Al 
other longitude lines are marked 
east or west of this line to the 
180th meridian. Degrees of lati. 
tude tell how far a point is north 
or south of the equator; degree 
of longitude tell how far a point 
is east or west of the prime me- 
ridian. 

INTEGRATIONS 
A. Language and writing. 
1. Each pupil kept a_ notebook, 
listing important items. 
2. Some made booklets. 
3. Several groups held conversa- 
tions and discussions on certain 
topics. 
t. Reports were written and sev- 
eral given orally. 
5. Original verses were composed 
by several pupils. 
6. Bibliographies were compiled 
and arranged alphabetically. 
7. The pupils read orally reports, 
summaries, significant facts, and 
stories. 
8. ‘They copied and learned new 
words in the vocabulary list. 
B. Geography. 
1. Our country, state, and cout 
ty were located on the globe. 
2. A pupil brought a compas, 
which was inspected. 
3. Directions were learned. 
4. Geographic symbols were in- 
terpreted. 
C. History. 
1. Stories of early _ beliefs and 
ideas about the earth were read 
or told. 
2. The class read, or listened 1, 
stories of explorers. 
D. Art. 
1. The class drew and_ labeled 
maps and pictures of globes. 
2. Scenes depicting earth form 
were drawn and formed into é 
frieze. 
3. On a large map of the world, 
the children shaded areas such # 
page 73 


mountains. (Continued on 
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COeboral, And Metzsc ¢e 


by GLADYS ROCKMORE DAVIS 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Wouldn’t it be fun to have a mother 
who could paint a picture of you and 
your pet? Deborah Davis is an unusually 
lucky girl. She has a dear little dog. But 
she also has a gifted artist-mother to 
paint a portrait of them together. 

Mrs. Davis is quite at home in the chil- 
dren’s world. She has painted so many 
children that she knows just how to have 
them pose. Once she had an exhibit, 


made up entirely of paintings of children 
with their cats and dogs, dolls, and play- 
things. She says that she lets a child 
model take a comfortable position so that 
he or she feels natural. They talk as 
she works. Occasionally, the child and 
pet have a chance to stretch or romp. 

Do you feel that Deborah is a lovable 
child? The skill of the artist helps you 
to feel that way. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Deborah and Nietzsche (né’ché) love 
each other. Deborah wanted to be sure 
that Nietzsche sat still to have his por- 
trait painted, so what did she do? Do 
you think that laying her hand gently on 
his back was more effective than holding 
tight to a leash attached to his collar? 

Have you ever seen a dog like this? 
What is unusual about his shape? Are 
his legs long or short? Is his nose broad 
or pointed? Are his ears perky? What 
breed of dog is he? Dachshunds origi- 
nally came from Germany, so Debbic 
named her pet for a famous German 
philosopher. 

Where are Deborah and Nietzsche sit- 
ting? The quaint tufted sofa scems just 
right for them. What color is it? Do 
you consider its shape unusual? ‘The ir- 
regular curves provide a graceful setting 
for the charming pair. See how the big 
curve repeats the contour of the dog’s 
head and ears. 

An artist can make us feel happy or 
sad through the choice of colors and 
shapes. Here everything dances joyously 
in big swirls. Look at the circular shape 
of Debbic’s skirt painted with curving 
brush strokes. Notice the big round hat 
and the looped-back curtain which fills 
the upper right corner. Mrs. Davis’ 
brushes swirled and swooped. 

Do you think Debbie takes good care 
of Nietzsche? Does he look well-fed? 
See his bright eyes. What color is his 
sleck coat? It matches the wood of the 
sofa. Is it lighter or darker than the 
thick hair which frames Deborah’s face? 
_ How old is she? Do you think she lives 
in the city or in the country? What kind 


of girl does she seem to be—mischievous, 
serious, unhappy, poor, healthy, intelli- 
gent, neglected, well-dressed? Describe 
her clothes. 

Do you like the white dress and bril- 
liant rose sash? Have you ever seen any 
blooming roses which are this color? 
Glowing pink or rose is the gayest color 
of all. Find all the rose-colored things 
in the painting. 

Did Deborah dress carefully to sit for 
her picture or did she rush in from a gay 
romp with Nietzsche? Is her hair 
brushed neatly? Perhaps someone fixed 
it for her and tied on the white how 
which gives such a perky air. It shows 
up prominently against the soft green 
wall with curly dark green decorations. 
Where do you see more green? 

Which is the brighter green, the cush- 
ions or Deborah’s jacket? There are tiny 
red designs sprinkled over the jacket, 
creating an interesting texture. The 
artist has used other allover patterns. 
Can you point them out? 

Blue, green, rose, and white make a 
pleasing combination of colors. Where 
has yellow been used? Find the brown 
parts. White adds sparkle. Look for 
fresh white touches. White gloves and 
flowers suggest a party and add a festive 
note. 

We know that Deborah leads a happy 
life. She goes to parties. She has pretty 
clothes. She is well cared for, loved, and 
protected. And the most fun of all is 
her pet, her dachshund Nietzsche. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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THE ARTIST 


Gladys Rockmore Davis (Mrs. Floyd 
Davis) is one of the finest living Ameri- 
can artists and is probably the foremost 
woman painter at work today. Her suc- 
cess story begins in 1901 in New York 
City. 

Of her childhood, spent in various sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada, 
she writes, “It was my good fortune in 
early childhood, that instead of merely 
playing with dolls, I also had an irresist- 
ible impulse to draw them.” 

She attended the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago for three years. After graduation 
she began work as a commercial artist; 
then she married Floyd Davis, a weil- 
established artist, and moved to New 
York. In 1928 her son Noel was born 
and in 1930 her daughter Deborah. Soon 
afterward the family spent a year in 
Europe. During this time Mrs. Davis 
visited Renoir’s studio and studied his 
paintings. 

Having studied more upon her return 
to New York, she began to exhibit and 
win prizes in 1937. Her paintings were 
about subjects with which she was most 
familiar, such as children and flowers. 

In 1940, after her success in oil paint- 
ing, Mrs. Davis turned to pastels, a me- 
dium which she handles in a vigorous 
manner. She does not use delicate pas- 
tel colors but rich deep hues and values. 

Life magazine sent Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
to Paris as war correspondents in 1944, 
While she was there Mrs. Davis made 
charming scenes of a somewhat primitive 
type depicting the city’s quaintness. 

Mrs. Davis has painted many pictures 
of Deborah—“Debbie with Hat,” “The 
Story,” “Deborah’s Homework,” “Day 
Dream,” and “Deborah’s Reading.” Al- 
so in 1945 she painted the popular por- 
trait of her son “Noel with Violin.” 





New York, N.Y. 
Dear CHILDREN: 


“Deborah and Nietzsche” is a 
painting of my daughter and her 
dachshund. My daughter is eight- 
een years old now and is going to 
college—but she was only nine 
years old when I painted the pic- 
ture. The dog is still alive, and 
very spoiled and cute. I love to 
put dogs in my paintings. 

I have made many paintings of 
my two children, but I believe this 
one has been reproduced more 
often than any of the others. I 
hope that some of you want to be 
artists someday. It is a wonderful 


life! 
Soobys lethurefhed 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


THE CLASSROOM 
BROADCAST 


A group of elementary teachers 
dropped into my office after a 
Saturday-morning seminar to dis- 
cuss the ways in which the radio 
interests of children could be used 
to enliven classroom activities. 
As we talked, it was evident that 
the group was especially interest- 
ed in procedures which would call 
forth a maximum amount of pu- 
pil activity. ‘The actual problem 
was stated when Miss —— said, 
“We have experimented with lis- 
tening to radio programs and 
transcriptions and have gained a 
lot from them, but we should like 
to organize a unit on radio which 
would involve more activity on 
the part of the children. How 
can we do it?” 

“It’s true that listening without 
follow-up does tend to invite only 
a passive sort of response,” I re- 
plied. “So let’s begin our discus- 
sion by naming some of the other 
types of pupil activities which 
could be planned for a unit on 
radio. Some of the pupils could 
build crystal receiving sets, others 
could report on programs heard 
at home, and another group could 
present a panel discussion of a 
transcription.” 

“The classroom broadcast is an 
excellent activity,’ Miss K—— 
added. “It has the advantage of 
enabling the entire class to work 
together on a common project 
and it also provides for individual 
differences of expression.” 

“What is a classroom broad- 
cast?” asked Miss D——. 

“Perhaps I can answer your in- 
quiry best by describing a broad- 
cast which we had recently in our 
school,” replied Miss K——. 

“Our sixth-graders have been 
carrying on a unit on modern 
communication. During the de- 
velopment of the unit they decid- 
ed to write a radio script about 
some historical event and to pre- 
sent it as a broadcast. Our first 
Step was to listen to a radio broad- 
cast and to some transcriptions of 
this type of program. ‘Then the 
class chose the particular event 
in history which they wanted to 
dramatize and started to work on 
the script. Next, the group took 
a field trip to our local broadcast- 
ing studio to get ideas on how 
a broadcast is made. After the 
script was finished, the class built 
make-believe microphones and a 








A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles 








control booth. Then the entire 
cast was selected and rehearsed. 
A director and technicians made 
up the crew. Finally, the broad- 
cast was presented before the 
class and its invited guests, the 
fifth grade. An unexpected out- 
come resulted when the principal 
asked the class to present its 
broadcast at the schoo! assembly. 
The school’s public-address sys- 
tem was used to make the broad- 
cast more realistic.” 

“How was the cast selected?” 
asked Miss A 

“The class held trials and vot- 
ed on the voices which they felt 


“The shop instructor helped 
the boys build the mikes out of 
wood. Broomsticks were used for 
stands and heavy cord for wire,” 
explained Miss K——. 

“What were some of the edu- 
cational outcomes of this proj- 
ect?” asked Miss L——. 

“The members of the class had 
an experience in planning and 
working together successfully,” 
answered Miss K——. “They de- 
veloped an understanding of 
radio, how sound effects are pro- 
duced, who participates, and 
what type of technical work is 
required. ‘Those who worked on 


Courtesy, Board of Education, Los Angeles, California 





This group of children is presenting a radio program with a live microphone, 
Notice that everyone has his shoes off in order to prevent unnecessary noise. 


were best suited to the parts,” re- 
plied Miss K——. 

“Did they try sound effects?” 
asked Miss M——. 

“Yes,” answered Miss K——. 
“A transcription was used for 
the incidental music, a wet cork 
turned in a bottle made a good 
squeak, sandpaper blocks rubbed 
together made a noise like an en- 
gine, and a wire brush swished 
against a nutmeg grater sounded 
like a fast-moving train. The 
sound of boiling water was made 
by blowing through a straw into 
a glass of water.” 

“How were the make-believe 
microphones made?” Miss D 
wanted to know. 


the script had to do research 
which furthered the development 
of reading skills and the organiza- 
tion of material. The group 
which wrote the script gained ex- 
perience in writing and composi- 
tion. The cast improved their 
speech habits and gained in poise. 
Our technical crew acquired 
knowledge in the construction 
and layout of materials. The en- 
tire group learned more about the 
importance of precise timing and 
pace. And, in addition, the class 
learned some history painlessly.” 

“These experiences contributed 
to a better understanding of mod- 
ern methods of communication 
too,” I said. (Continued on page 82) 
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QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Where may we secure a slidefilm which 
would be helpful in teaching children 
good library practice? 


Use Your Library is the title of 
a new slidefilm containing seventy- 
seven frames which is designed to 
show pupils how to find books, 
facts, pamphlets, articles in maga- 
zines, and how to use reference 
works. It stimulates the use of li- 
brary facilities. To obtain the slide- 
film, write the American Library 
Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11, 


€ 


Is there a film available that would be 
helpful in training operators of motion- 
picture projectors? 


A new film entitled Facts about 
Film outlines much useful infor- 
mation about the careful handling 
of motion-picture film and its pro- 
jection. The presentation is non- 
technical, interesting, and contains 
humorous touches. 

Some of the topics covered by 
the film are: how scratches are 
caused, how to clean the aperture 
plate and moving parts, how to 
check the guide rollers, how film 
passes through the projector, and 
how to splice broken film. 

Facts about Film, produced by 
Phototronics, Inc., is ten minutes 
in length. It is a 16 mm. sound 
film in black and white. For infor- 
mation as to places where it may 
be obtained, address:  Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 6 North Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 2. 


* 


Please tell me what is the meaning of 
the term “flat picture” used in listings 
of visual aids. 


The term “flat picture” is ap- 
plied to photographic prints, pic- 
tures cut out of magazines, printed 
pictures, and the like, in contrast to 
pictures which are projected on a 
screen, 


Sf 


Where may we obtain an inexpensive 
booklet listing sources of audio-visual 
aids? 


Catharine Williams of the 
Teaching Aids Laboratory of Ohio 
State University has prepared a 
pamphlet on the major sources of 
materials and of information about 
audio-visual aids. This bulletin 
contains a listing of books, bulle- 
tins, catalogues, magazines, and 
organizations which are interested 
in the general subject of audio- 
visual instruction. The title is 
Sources of Teaching Material. It 
may be obtained by addressing the 
Bureau of Education Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. You should ask for Bulletin 
No. 7, Vol. I, June 1948. The cost 
is $.20 per copy. 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 58. 
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The Encyclopedia iu the Hassroom 


F WOULD never hand a set 

X, of tools to a boy in the 
shop and say, “Make a_ book- 
rack,” without showing him how. 
Nor would we hand a girl a piece 
of gingham and set her down in 
front of a sewing machine with 


the ‘**“Make a 


Yet sometimes we do give a child 


direction, dress.” 
an encyclopedia and say, “Make 
a report.” 

‘There is more to successful re- 
search than having an encyclo- 
We 


must provide special preparatory 


pedia in every classroom. 
training if the pupils are to use 
their research tools effectively. 
Preliminary exercises will ex- 
pedite encyclopedia work, just as 
preliminary practice in sawing or 
hemming will produce better re- 
sults in the shop or sewing room. 
The pupils must be taught how 
to find the desired page and how 
from the 


to glean information 


page after it is found. 
FINDING INFORMATION 


‘There are a number of features 
books 


which should be reviewed specifi- 


common to all reference 
cally in preparation for using the 
Nearly all stand- 


ard reference works are arranged 


encyclopedia. 


alphabetically, and nearly all pro- 
vide guide words on cach page to 
facilitate finding specific material. 
A short set of sample problems 
should be prepared to ascertain 
whether a cursory review or a 
more intensive study is required. 

There are other types of pro- 
cedure peculiar to the encyclope- 
dia and these must be presented 
in detail. Cross references and 
additional references will be new 
to many children. 

The encyclopedia employs a 
cross reference when the subject 
is likely to be sought under more 
than one heading. For example, 
since Iran has become the name 
for Persia, the country is now de- 
scribed at length in the J volume, 
with a under 


cross reference 


Persia, “See Iran.” 

This is true of many geographi- 
cal names. 
Holland 


Chosen 
lrish Free State 


For example: 

See Netherlands 
See Korea 

See Eire ° 
Sometimes cross references are 
In look- 
ing up “Napoleonic Code,” we 
are referred to “Code Napoleon.” 
Sometimes the topic we are seek- 
ing is part of a larger topjc. We 
may look for “Trains” and find 


a matter of word order. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 


Assistant Principal, Public School 203, Brooklyn, New York 


Here is a planned program of study which will 
teach children how to use the encyclopedia cor- 


rectly. 


pee 
look for a small town, “Nauga- 


Transportation.” We may 
tuck,” for example, and find “See 
Connecticut.” 

In practicing with these cross 
references, the pupils should fol- 
low through, actually carrying 
out the direction and finding the 
in the 


topic sought. ‘This is easy 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


You will find it easy and practical. 


material not included in the first 
article we read, or if we are de- 
sirous of having a_ well-rounded 
account of the topic. 

In these situations, the index 
volume is also helpful. Some- 
times pupils ask why an index is 
necessary at all, when the whole 
encyclopedia is alphabetically ar- 





The information children glean from the encyclopedia increases their under- 
standing and enriches their knowledge of science and other school subjects. 


case of Holland or Chosen, but 
for effort with 
Naugatuck, where the sentence 


calls additional 
or two about the city must be 
found in the longer article about 
the state. 

Looking in the encyclopedia 
for towns and small cities near 
the pupils’ home town is a pleas- 
ant way of approaching the teach- 
ing of cross references. 

“See 
treated much like cross 
references. If we look up William 
Lloyd Garrison, for example, we 
find an account of his life and 
work, and at the end of the ar- 
ticle, a note that more information 
may be found under Abolition 
and under Civil War. At the end 
of the article on Polar Explora- 
tion, we are referred to additional 
material under Arctic, Antarctic, 
and the various explorers—Byrd, 
Amundsen, Cook, Peary, and so 
on. These clues must be tracked 
down if we are looking for specific 


Additional references, al- 


so” are 


March 1949 


ranged. ‘The answer is clear if 
we take a particular problem. 
We have learned that mahog- 
any is an important product of 
Guatemala, and are interested in 
finding out whether it is also pro- 
duced in other Central and South 
We turn to 
the principal article on mahog- 


American countries. 


any, and read about its manner 
of growth and its uses, but we do 
not find the exact information we 
seck. 

We could make a list of all the 
Central and South American 
countries, and look through the 
encyclopedia article on each, but 
this method would be very slow. 
What would be a quicker way? 
Let’s look at the index volume. 
We find: Mahogany 8—168 

Bolivia 3—153 
Costa Rica 4—289 
Cuba 4—328 
Guatemala 6—321 
Hawaii 7—342 
Mexico 8—275 








The first reference is to th 
main article on mahogany which 
we have just read. The othe 
volume and page numbers refe, 
us to the countries where it LTOWs, 
We need to look up only th 
countries listed. Moreover, ye 
now have the exact page ang 
need not search through the com. 
plete article for each country, 

In the upper grades, especially, 
the index volume will be in con. 
Stant use. 


USING THE INFORMATION 


Answering specific questions— 

There are two purposes fo 
which we make use of an ency. 
clopedia~to answer a_ specifi 
question, or to obtain a compre. 
hensive overview of a_ subject 
Answering a definite question js 
simpler for the pupils and should 
be approached first. 

At once we have a problem in 
classroom administration: one 
encyclopedia and thirty or more 
pupils. How can we work togeth- | 
cr on a single problem? The 
for thoughtful 
planning, but it is not impossible 


to handle. 


situation calls 


We have one encyclopedia, it 
is true, but there are fifteen to 
twenty volumes in the set. If the 
children work in pairs, two toa 
volume, we have enough to go 
around. Now we need a topi 
which is represented in each of 
the volumes, so that one specifi 
question can be applied to all 
Countries, indus 
tries, products, trees, birds, and 


states, rivers, 
so forth, are possible topics. 
Suppose we choose states: Ar 
zona, California, Delaware, Flor- 
Idaho, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode I 
land, South Carolina, ‘Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming. 
Each child finds the place in bs 
volume, and we begin with ou! 


ida, Georgia, 


questions. 
“What are the principal indus 
tries in the state? Raise your 
hand when you find the answer. 
After most of the children have 
found the appropriate paragraph, 
we ask the first few how they lo 
cated the information so quickly 
They tell us that they used sub- 
topics and skimming. 
“I looked at the headings untl 
I saw Industries,” one pupil & 
plains. “I glanced down the pag 
until I saw what I wanted,” S48 
another. (Continued on page 73) 
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WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO 


Some 


I 


But 


Lightly, moderately fast 


have seen 


are dressed 


in 


the 


should think they’d 


per - haps 


they 








PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Plage Gouge, and Vorue 


Crocus Children 


blue 


stay 


want 


Cro - cus 


and white, And 


a - sleep 


us 


all 


Chil - dren, 


To 


some 


While 


see 






MUSIC BY ANNABEL S. WALLACE 


Danc-ing in the 


are dressed in 


the cold wind blows, 


their pret - ty 
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Spring Awakens Grasses and Flowers 


A VERY SIMPLE PLAY FOR PRIMARY PUPILS 


(Green Grasses and Flowers 
are sleeping on stage. Each child 
is on knees or sitting on a small 
stool, head bowed. Spring enters.) 

SPRING (calling softly )—Green 
Grasses, Green Grasses, wake up! 
You must get up and put on your 
robes of green. It will soon be 
Flowers to bloom. 
Hurry, or the Flowers will find 
that you are sleepy heads! 

(Green 


time for the 


Grasses arise slowly, 
rub eyes, yawn, stretch arms up 
above heads.) 

GREEN GRASSES (logether) 
Hello, Spring! Hello, Spring! We 
are awake and growing. (Again 
stretch arms above heads. Put on 
capes.) 

SsPRING—Now I must 
each of the Flowers. It will soon 
be time for them to bloom. (Calls 
softly. ) Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Violets, ‘Tulips, Crocuses, 
awake! It is time for you to grow 
and bloom. (Looks at Flowers, 
who continue to sleep.) That's 
strange. I can’t get any of the 
Flowers to wake up. I wonder 
what is wrong. 


waken 


and 


Scene 1 


(Lucille and Helen meet on 
their way to school.) 

LUCILLE—Hello, Helen! 
you have your exhibit. 

HELEN—Yes, science is going to 
be interesting today, I think. 

LUCILLE—It’s my favorite class. 
I went to the public library last 
night and found out a lot of 
things about trees and tree prod- 
ucts I didn’t know before. 

HELEN—My dad says I’ve asked 
enough questions this week to 
keep him busy answering until 
I’m twenty-one. 

LUCILLE—Here come Dick and 
Sam. [I'll bet they’ve forgotten 
their exhibits. 

HELEN—They always do. (Dick 
and Sam enter.) Hello, fellows! 

DICK AND SAM—Hi! 

pick—There was something I 
was supposed to remember to 
bring to school, but I can’t think 
what it was. 


I see 
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ETHEL HULSLANDER 


Formerly, Teacher, District 


\) 
}} 


29, Logan County, Colorado 











CHARACTERS 

SPRING—A girl. 

GREEN GRASSES—As many children 
as desired. 

FLOWERS—Five or more children. 

RAINDROPS—As many as there are 
llowers. 

SUN—A boy. 

RAINBOW—Seven girls. 


CosTUMES 
Spring wears a green dress, or 
any pastel color. She carries a 
wand. Green Grasses have slashed 
green paper capes to put on at the 
proper time. Each Flower wears a 








square of green cloth or paper with 
a hole cut in the middle to go over 
the head. Each has a colored pa- 
per cap, scalloped to look like pet- 
als, to put on at the proper time. 
Raindrops wear light blue paper 
capes. Sun has a suit or cape of 
golden yellow and wears a_ gold 
band on his head. Each Rainbow 
girl’s dress is a different rainbow 
color. 
SETTING 

No special setting is necessary 
for this play. If desired the stage 
may be decorated with spring 
plants and leaves. 














Our Useful Trees 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GRACE EVELYN MILLS 


Teacher of English, Central School, Dansville, New York 


LUCILLE AND HELEN—Your SCi- 
ence exhibit on trees! 

pick—Oh, sure, that’s what it 
was. Is there time for me to go 
home after it? 

saM—I should say not! But 
my grandmother lives just across 
the street, and I'll bet she’d help 
you out. 

pick—Come on then! Let’s go 
see her. (Hurries off with Sam.) 

LUCILLE (walking off stage)— 
He’s just like my brother Tom. 

HELEN (following Lucille)— 
But he’s always prepared—even 
if he waits till the last minute. 
And I always spend hours look- 
ing up things. 


ScENE 2 
(Miss Mulroy is at her desk 


working, as the class assembles. 
She says, “good morning,” as pu- 
pils enter. Pupils exchange hello’s 
and compare one another’s note- 
books informally. Dick and Sam 
enter last of all, looking pleased. 
When they are seated, the bell 
rings. Miss Mulroy may or may 
not call the roll.) 

MISS MULROY—This morning 
our science lesson is on trees. I 
hope everyone has a contribution. 
(Several pupils laok knowingly 
at one another.) I hope you are 
very wide-awake this morning, 








CHARACTERS 


LUCILLE 

HELEN 

DICK 

SAM 

MISS MULROY 

OTHER PUPILS—Any number. 








SETTING 


Scene | takes place in front of 
the curtains. 

Scene 2 occurs in the schoolroom. 
The chairs are placed at an angle 
so that those reciting can face both 
the class and the audience. 
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(Raindrops enter. Each cay. 
ries a small watering can. 4 
Raindrop stands behind ac) 
Flower and pretends to sprinkle 
water on Flower’s head. The 
Flowers begin to stir slowly.) 

FLOWERS (together, sleepily)~— 
Hello, Spring! Hello, Spring! We 
are growing. Soon we shall bloom, 
(They settle back to sleep.) 

SPRING—Oh, thank you, kind 
Raindrops. Without your help 
the Flowers could not grow. 

SUN (entering in a hurry)-| 
think that after a rain you need 
my warmth to make the Green 
Grasses and Flowers grow. In the 
springtime I’m a jolly sun. (Frol- 
ics among the Green Grasses and 
Flowers, while a record plays 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” He 
continues while Flowers rise and 
slowly put on colored caps.) 

SPRING (as music ends)—In- 
deed we need you, jolly Sun. 
(Looks off stage.) Here is the 
Rainbow. 

(Rainbow girls enter and form 
a semicircle around Flowers. All 
sing a spring song.) 


because this subject is very inter- 
esting. John Davis, will you give 
your report first? 

JOHN (standing)—I am going 
to tell about the origin of Arbor 
Day. Back in 1872, a statesman 
in Nebraska was very much wor- 
ried because his state had so few 
trees. He was J. Sterling Morton, 
who afterwards became Secretary 
of Agriculture for the United 
States. He persuaded the author 
ities of the state to set aside a tree 
planting day. A proclamation 
was made and the first Arbor Day 
was held on April 22, 1872. So 
many people became interested 
that more than a million tes 
were planted that first Arbor Day 
in Nebraska. Today, Nebraska 
called the Tree-Planters’ State. 

MISS MULROY—What is the real 
purpose of Arbor Day? (Sw 
raises her hand.) Sue? 

suE (stands)—I have the ar 
swer in this clipping, I ; 
These are (Continued on page 69; 
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With fairy Kindheart tu Storylaud 


A PHONICS PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


SARAH CROLL 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Gardner School, Detroit, Michigan 


STORYTELLER (stepping up to 

front of stage )— 
Our story starts on Primer 
Street. 
A little girl so kind and sweet 
Is walking down the road. 
Her name is Alice, and we know 
That you will learn to love her 
so. 
One thing only makes her fret, 
That she a storybook can’t get 
Until she learns her sounds. 
Now let us see whom she will 
meet, 
As she walks down the village 
street. 
SCENE | 

(Joel is walking down the 
street with a book under his arm. 
Alice runs after him.) 

ALICE—Joel, wait for me. We'll 
go home together. 

jyorL—See the new storybook I 
got for my birthday. Miss Green 
read us one of the stories today. 

ALICE—It’s a beautiful book. 
Aren’t the pictures pretty? 

jyorL—I can read one of the 
stories myself. See! (He reads 
a few sentences from the Ginger- 
bread Boy story.) 

ALICE (longingly)—I wish I 
could read. Then maybe Mother 
would get me a new storybook. 

JOEL (surprised)—I thought 
you could read. Aren’t you in 
the first grade? 

ALICE—Yes, but I think I'll 
never learn to read. The teacher 
Says it’s because I don’t know my 
sounds. 

JoEL—Aw, they're easy. I see 
Mom on the porch. (He waves.) 
See you tomorrow. 

ALICE—Good-by, Joel. (Walks 
around aimlessly for a while.) 
Oh, dear, I wish I could have a 
new storybook like Joel’s. 

FAIRY KINDHEART (entering ) 
What did you say, little girl? 

ALICE—Who are you? I have 
never seen you before. 

FAIRY KINDHEART—I am Fairy 
Kindheart. I like to help people. 
Did I hear you say you wanted a 
storybook? 

ALICE—Yes, I should like to 
have a new one of my very own. 

FAIRY KINDHEART (smiling) — 
Do you know how to read? 

ALICE (sadly)—Not very well. 

FAIRY KINDHEART—First, you 
must learn to read. 

ALICE (wistfully)—Oh, I wish 
I could! 

_ FAIRY KINDHEART—Would you 
like to go to Storyland with me? 


Alice, a first-grader who hasn’t learned to read, 
finally earns admittance to Story House with the 
help of Key Words introduced by Fairy Kindheart. 








CHARACTERS 


STORYTELLER 


JOEL 

ALICE 

FAIRY KINDITEART 
rREES— lwo. 
ELVES— lwo. 


LITTLE BOPEEP 

LITTLE BOY BLUE 

LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD 
GINGERBREAD BOY 

KEY worDs—Any number. 
CHILD WITIL PITCHER 
LADDER 

CHILD WITH BOOK 


CosTUMES AND PROPERTIES 





Fairy Kindheart, Elves, and 
storybook characters wear the con- 
ventional costumes. Others wear 


school clothes. Trees carry large 
cardboard trees with little words 
printed on them—all, in, ear, am, 
at, and, it, old, an. Elves have 
signs on front and back—see text. 
Each Key Word holds a word sign 
with the initial sound separated 
from the rest of the word, which is 
enclosed in a square. ‘The words 
which are used in this play are: bat, 
man, play, dear, king, hold. Child 
with Pitcher carries a large card- 
board pitcher on which words be- 
ginning with ¢ are printed: can, 
call, cold, cup. Ladder carries a 
colored cardboard ladder bearing a 
pair of rhyming words on each 
rung: cat—sat, hit-sit, king-—sing, 
cold-told, call-ball. Child with. 
Book carries a large book entitled 
My Sound Book. 

















I have many friends there who 
will help you. 

ALICE (jumps up and down) 
Yes! Please take me with you. 

(Fairy Kindheart takes Alice 
by the hand and they walk off 
stage.) 

ScENE 2 

(At the left rear of the stage 
are Trees with little words print- 
ed on them, such as all, in, ear, 
am, at, and, it, old, an.) 

(Fairy and Alice enter.) 

FAIRY KINDHEART—Here we are 
in Storyland. 

ALICE—What a strange place! 
Look, the trees have little words 
on them! But I can’t read what 


Courtesy, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan 
o> peer 





Alice recognizes the storybook characters who are on their way to Story House. 


they say. Why are the trees bend- 
ing down so low? 


FAIRY KINDHEART—They have 


to wait for some child to read 
those little words. Then they will 
straighten up. I will read them 
for you. (Reads the words.) “In, 
ear, am, at, and, it, old, an, all.” 
(Turns to Alice.) Now you try 
to read the words. 

ALICE—“In, ear, am, at, and, 
it, old, an, all.” 

TREES (straightening up) 
thank you, little girl. 
are happy again. 

FAIRY KINDHEART—These little 
words will help you when you 
want to sound out other words. 
I'll show you what I 


Oh, 


Now we 


mean. 
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(Claps her hands.) Elves, please 
come here. We need you. 

(Elves enter. One elf has a 
large sign with the consonant b 
pinned on him. The other has 
a sign with the little word at.) 

ALICE—I know the little word. 
It is “at.” But I do not know 
the letter. 

FAIRY KINDHEART—That letter 
says “b” (gives sound). Now 
the Elves will play a funny game. 
Watch what happens when they 
run into each other. 

(Elves run toward each other 
and sound out word “bat. ) 

ALICE (laughing )—Do it again. 

FAIRY KINDHEART—Let’s try a 
different word. Try to sound 
it yourself. (Elves turn around, 
One has a sign with the letter b. 
The other has a sign with the 
word all pinned on his back. 
They slide toward each other.) 

ALICE (sounding out word)— 
“*B-all, ball.” 

(Elves dance together and run 
off stage.) 

ALICE—Oh, look at the pretty 
house. I didn’t see it before. 

FAIRY KINDHEART—It is Story 
House. (Glances back.) I see 
some storybook friends coming 
this way. I think they are going 
into Story House. 

ALICE—Who are they? 
I have seen them before. 

(Little Bopeep, Little Boy Blue, 
Little Red Ridinghood, and the 
Gingerbread Boy enter.) 

ALL—Hello. 

ALICE—Where are you going? 

ALL—We are going to the Story 
House. 

LITTLE BOPEEP--I have lost my 
sheep and I can’t find them. 

ALICE—I know you. You are 
Little Bopeep. 

LITTLE BOY BLUE (yawning) 
I’m so sleepy. I should blow my 
horn for the cows and the sheep, 
but first [ll take a nap. 

ALICE—You are Little Boy Blue. 

GINGERBREAD BOY—I have run 
a long long way. (Turns around 
looking off stage as though at 
pursuers.) No one can catch me. 
I’m the Gingerbread Boy. 

ALICE (turning to Little Red 
Ridinghood)—You’re Little Red 
Ridinghood. Mother read me a 
story about you. Are you going 
to visit your grandmother? 

LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD—Yes, 
I am. But first, I am going to 
Story House with my friends. 

ALL—Good-by. We'll see you in 
Story House. (Continued on page 74) 


Il know 
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Sometimes Losers Win Too 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Act I 


Mary is holding 
skates. 
kite in playroom or on porch.) 
MARY—Tommy, this wheel on 
my skate doesn’t work very well. 
Will you fix it? 
TOMMY (without looking up)— 


After a while. I want to finish 


this kite now. 

MARY—You won't forget, will 
you? 

ToMMY—Of course I won't for- 
get. I want to be sure I get my 
kite done. ‘The contest is this 
afternoon. 

MARY—I know. I'll wait. 


TOMMY—Run up to my room 
and get that other jar of paste for 
me, Mary. 

MARY go)—Don’t 
forget you promised to fix my 
skate. 

on (enters ) 
Hi, Tommy. Your 
me you were in here. 

MARY 
Jerry. 

TOMMY— Hi, 
in time. 


(starting to 


Hello, Mary. 
mother told 
(on her way out )—Hello, 
Jerry. You're just 
Hold the paper on this 
side while I start pasting the oth- 
er. Will you? 
JERRY (going 
Tommy )—Sure. 
dandy kite! 


over to 
Say, 
I don’t believe mine 


help 


this is a 


will have a chance against it. 

(Mary re-enters.) 

TOMMY--I’m not so sure of 
that. The kind of kite you make 
flies well if it is bal- 
anced. 

JERRY (eagerly)—I brought it 
with me. I thought you might be 
able to help me get it balanced 
right. 

TOMMY—I'll look at it in a little 
while. Hold the jar of paste here, 
Mary. 

(Mary steps nearer 
They work at the kite.) 

yeRRY—I wish we had the kites 
done. The wind is just right to 
try them out. 

ToMMY—I'll have 
in a jiffy. 

MOTHER 
good kite, Tommy. 
win a prize with it. 

TOMMY—I’m_ almost 
win first prize. 

MOTHER—Do you have 
to fly, Jerry? 

yerry—Yes. It isn’t so good 
as Tommy’s though. I left it in 


correctly 


Tommy. 


this finished 


This is a 
You should 


(entering 


Sure to 


a kite 


the hall. 
TOMMY—We want to be sure 
someone in our neighborhood 


wins the first prize. 
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her roller 
Tommy is working at his 
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FRANCIS L. KROLL 


Formerly, Principal, Dodge Junior High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


This timely character-education play calls for a 


cast of two girls and two boys. 


It can be given 


effectively in the auditorium or in the classroom. 


yeERRY (trying to hide his dis- 


appointment )—That’s right. Do 


you want me to help you get your 


kite up, ‘Tommy? 

MOTHER 
Tommy's kite up, he can 
other boy hold it while the 


As soon as you get 
have 
some 
two of you get Jerry’s up. 

TOMMY—Some other boy might 


(He looks at his 
Pil help 


wreck my kite. 
mother.) Of 
Jerry if he needs me. 

JERRY (wistfully )—Wouldn’t it 
be grand if we could both win a 


course, 


prize? 
TOMMY—Sure would! (Look- 
ing up from his kite.) There, it’s 


done. Let’s try it. 


MOTHER (smiling )—Spoken like 
a true friend. 

MARY—Just the same I think 
we ought to teach Tommy a les- 
He ought to learn it doesn’t 
pay to be selfish. 

MOTHER—Perhaps it would be 
better if we could teach him it 
does pay to be unselfish. 

yJeERRY—Don’t worry over him. 
He'll be back to help us. 

MOTHER—I hope you are right. 
(She starts out.) ‘There are some 
cookies in the jar in the kitchen. 
Help yourselves. (Exits. ) 

yeRRY—Gee, Mary, your moth- 
er is tops! Let me see your skate. 
I think I can fix it. 


son. 
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MARY—How about my skate MARY—You don’t need to both- 


and Jerry's kite? 

TOMMY—Just as soon as I get 
back. It won’t take long to try 
my kite. Coming, Jerry? 

yerry—l'll stay here and fix 
Mary’s skate. There’s sure to be 
someone who will help you get 
your kite up for the trial. 

TtomMyY--O.K. Ill be back in 
a few minutes. (He goes out.) 

MARY— Mother, why didn’t you 
make Tommy help us before he 
tried his kite? I think he’s selfish. 

MOTHER—If I made him help 
you, would that make him less 
selfish? 

MARY (thoughtfully)—Oh, I 
see what you mean. I guess he 
would be just as selfish. 

JeERRY—But Tommy isn’t self- 
ish. He’s so excited about the 
contest, that he forgets. 


March 1949 


er. ‘Tommy said he'd fix it when 
he gets back. You'd better work 
on your kite. 

yerrY—There isn’t much I can 
do for my kite. I have it balanced 
as well as I can. When Tommy 
looks at it, he may be able to sug- 
gest changes. 

MARY—T/f he looks at it. 

JERRY (with confidence) 
look at it. 

MARY—Don’t you hope that 
you win first prize? 

JERRY (excitedly)—I certainly 
do. (More quietly.) Of course 
I wouldn’t like to beat my best 
friend, but I have a special rea- 
son for wanting to win first prize 
this time. 

MARY—I know. Tommy has 
won so many first prizes, you’re 
becoming just a second fiddle. 


-He'll 





jerry (laughing)—No, it’s; 
more important reason than tha, 
You know they are giving a fiy. 
dollar first prize. ‘Tomorrow j 
Mother’s birthday. I have x | 
expensive present picked out fo 
her and I need five dollars fq 
that. 

MARY—I'll tell Tommy. If he 
knows how important it is to you, 
he'll let you win. 

yeRRY (alarmed )- 
do that, Mary! 

MARY—I don’t see why not, 

yeRRY—That would be— Wel, 
it would be like Tommy’s giving 
me the prize. 

MARY—No, 
still have 
ers. 

JERRY (earnestly )—No, I don’ 
want it that way. Promise me 
you won't tell ‘Tommy. 

MARY—I‘d like to tell him, but 
if you don’t want me to, I won't. 

yeRRY—Give me _ your skate, 
I'll fix it. (Mary hands him th 
skate. He looks at it.) This skate 
needs new ball bearings. I'll take 
it home and put them in. I can 
do it easily. 

MARY—Why don’t you try your 
kite first? ‘Tommy will be back 
soon. He can fix my skate. 

JERRY—I have extra ball bear 
ings over home. Besides, I don't 
want to try my kite until Tommy 
has checked it. (He goes out with 
the skate.) 

(Mary starts putting room to 
rights. ) 

TOMMY (enters)—I’ll fix your 
skate now, Mary. 

MARY— Jerry is fixing it. 

tomMy—Then I'll take a look 
at his kite. (He goes out. Mary 
follows him. They re-enter with 
the kite.) He has done a goo 


Don’t you 


it wouldn’t. You'd 
to win it from the otb- 


job. This is balanced as well # 
possible. . 
MARY—Do you think he'll win 


first prize? 

TtoMMy—I’m sure if anyone’ 
kite flies higher than mine it will 
be this one. I think my kind of 
kite will fly highest of all, though. 

MARY—Then if you didn’t fy 
your kite, Jerry would win. 

tTOoMMY—Probably. Hey, wail 
a minute! I’m going to fly m 
kite. There’s a five-dollar firs 
prize. Friendship doesn’t count 
in contests. Besides, if I win thi 
year I'll be the first boy to win 
two years in succession. 

MARY—If you knew that it w® 
really important for Jerry t0 wit. 
you'd let him win, wouldn’t you 
Tommy? (Continued on page 79) 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY PHYLLIS M. SENKE 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY BLANCHE H. CRANMER 
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THE DAFFODILS 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


1 wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and 
hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the 
trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the 
breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that 
shine 

And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending 
line 

Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly 
dance. 


The waves beside them danced; 
but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in 
glee: 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed—and 
thought 

What wealth the show to me had 
brought: 


gazed—but little 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward 
eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure 


fills, 


And dances with the daffodils. 


GOD IS LIKE THIS 
ROWENA BASTIN BENNETT 


I cannot see the wind at all 
Or hold it in my hand, 
And yet I know there is a wind 
Because it swirls the sand. 
I know 
wind, 
Because I glimpse its power 
Whenever it bends low a tree 
Or sways the smallest flower. 


there is a 


And God is very much like this, 


Invisible as air; 
I cannot touch or see Him, yet 
I know that He is there 


Because I glimpse His wondrous 


works 
And goodness everywhere. 
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AUTOMOBILES 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


The cars go up, 

The cars go down, 
Through the country, 
And through the town. 


The cars run east, 
The cars run west, 
And north and south. 
a 

They need no rest. 


Over the hills, 

And the long highway, 
They go by night, 
They go by day. 


They carry us far 

On quick, soft wheels. 
Hurrah, hurrah, 

For the automobiles! 


THE FIVE 
JONATHAN SWIFT 


We are little airy creatures, 

All of different voice and fea- 
tures. 

One of us in glass is set; 

One of us you'll find in jet; 

‘T’other you may see in tin; 

And the fourth a box within; 

If the fifth you should pursue, 

It can never fly from you. 


MY KITE 
CARRIE RASMUSSEN 


My kite is flying in the sky, 
The wind just makes it sail; 
How can a kite just fly and fly 

With nothing but a tail? 


A kite should have a pair of 


wings 
To help it on its rides; 
A plane would not succeed at all 
With no wings on its sides. 


But winds and kites are _play- 


mates, 
They play when winds are 
strong, 
The wind just never fails my 
kite, 


It pulls it right along. 


ELECTED VERSE 


CAT 
MARY BRITTON MILLER 


The black cat yawns, 
Opens her jaws, 
Stretches her legs, 
And shows her claws. 


Then she gets up 

And stands on four 
Long stiff legs 

And yawns some more. 


She shows her sharp teeth, 
She stretches her lip, 

Her slice of a tongue 
Turns up at the tip. 


Lifting herself 

On her delicate toes, 

She arches her back 
’ As high as it goes. 


She lets herself down 
With particular care, 
And pads away 

With her tail in the air. 


IF ALL THE SKIES 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


If all the skies were sunshine, 
Our faces would be fain 

To feel once more upon them 
The cooling plash of rain. 


If all the world were music, 
Our hearts would often long 

For one sweet strain of silence, 
To break the endless song. 


If life were always merry, 
Our souls would seek relief, 
And rest from weary laughter 
In the quiet arms of grief. 


FLOWER TOKENS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Lilies are white, 
Rosemary's green; 
When you are king, 
I shall be queen. 
Roses are red, 
Lavender’s blue; 

If you will have me, 
I will have you. 





Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following for permission to reprint 
verses: Author and Wee Wisdom, for “God Is Like This”; author, for “Auto- 
mobiles”; Expression Co., for “My Kite” from Poems for Playtime; The Mac- 
millan Co., for “Cat” from Menagerie, © 1928; Charles Scribner’s Sons, for 
“If All the Skies” from The Poems of Henry van Dyke, © 1911 by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, © 1939 by Tertius van Dyke; E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., for 
“The Starlighter” from Gaily the Troubadour, © 1936. 














THE STARLIGHTER 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


When the bat’s on the wing and 
the bird’s in the tree, 
Comes the starlighter, whom none 
may see. 

First in the West where the low 
hills are, 

He touches his wand to the Eve. 
ning Star. 

Then swiftly he runs 
rounds on high, 

Till he’s lit every lamp in the 
dark blue sky. 


on his 


THE FAIRIES 
SYBIL MORFORD 


Have you ever heard the tapping 
of the fairy cobbler men, 

When the moon is shining bright- 
ly thro’ the branches in the 
glen? 

Have you seen a crew of goblins 
in a water-lily boat, 

Softly sliding, gently gliding, 

"Mid the rushes tall afloat? 


Have you seen the sleeping gob- 
lins ‘neath the mushrooms 
on the hills? 

Have you heard the rippling mu- 
sic of the tiny fairy rills? 
Have you seen the looms where 
spiders spin their sparkling 

silver threads? 

Brightly shining and entwining 

Round the nodding flower heads? 


Have you seen the magic ci 
cles where the little fairies 
play, 

From the last soft flush of sum 
set, till the first bright gleam 
of day? 

Have you seen a band of fairies, 
with their pickaxes so bold, 

Talking gravely, trudging bravely, 

Off to seek for fairy gold? 


If you want to see the fairies, you 
must visit them at night, 

When the silvery stars are gleam 
ing and the moon is shining 
bright. 

If you make no sound to wam 
them, you will see the fairy 
men 

Laughing, singing, harebells ring- 
ing, 

While the moonbeams light the 
glen. 
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Roger Williams and Joshua 
Verin are gathering up the last 
of the newly cut grass. When the 
grass is put in baskets, the men go 
to benches at right.) 

ROGER WILLIAMS (straighten- 
ing and looking about)—This is 
a good, level place for the meet- 
ing, don’t you think, Joshua? 

JOSHUA VERIN—It’s the best 
place in New Providence for such 
a meeting, right in front of our 
founder's home. Yes, this is a 
fine little settlkement you've start- 
ed, Roger. 

ROGER WILLIAMS (nods)—New 
Providence has welcomed many 
an outcast since I first came here. 
I've called this meeting today for 
all the landowners so that we 
could make plans for governing 
ourselves. But will our neighbors 
work together, Joshua? This is a 
great experiment. I feel as though 
the whole world were watching 
to see whether free government 
can work. 

JOSHUA VERIN—It has worked 
so far. Men of all religions and 
nationalities have been welcomed 
here and no one has ever been 
turned away. 

ROGER WILLIAMS—Yes, but we 
haven’t had any organized gov- 
ernment. That’s what I hope we 
can start today. (He takes paper 
from his coat pocket.) See, I’ve 
written a contract for all the land- 
owners to sign. 

JOSHUA vERIN—There’s only 
one man I’m worried about. 

ROGER WILLIAMS—I think I 
know whom you mean. 

JOSHUA VERIN—William Harris. 

ROGER WILLIAMS—He’s the one. 

JOSHUA VERIN—He’s as cross as 
an old bear in the spring. 

ROGER WILLIAMS—One man like 
William Harris could upset all 
our plans. When I was sent 
away from Salem I didn’t plan to 
Start a new colony. I was just 
trying to find a place where my 
family and I could live in peace 
and freedom. But now, so many 
other fugitives have joined me, I 
feel we must show that people 
can have freedom to think as they 
choose, and still live in peace 
with their neighbors. 

(Mary enters right. She car- 
ries a pan of potatoes.) 

MARY—Good day, Mr. Verin. 

JOSHUA VERIN—Good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Williams. 

ROGER WILLIAMS—How does it 


look, Mary, now that the grass 
ls cut? 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET GOFF CLARK 


Are you looking for a novel way to review coloni- 
zation in New England? This play will solve your 
problem and provide an assembly program as well. 








CHARACTERS 


ROGER WILLIAMS—Founder of New 
Providence. 

MARY—Roger Williams’ wife. 

JOSHUA VERIN—A neighbor. 

MRS. JOSHUA VERIN—Voice off 
stage. 

HELEN—Young neighbor girl. 

THOMAS ANGELL—Friend of Roger 
Williams. 

JOHN smirH—New Providence set- 
tler. 

WILLIAM HARRIS—A trouble maker. 

JOHN GREENE—New Providence set- 
tler arrested in Salem. 

INDIANS— Three. 

LANDOWNERS OF NEW PROVIDENCE— 
Ten or more girls and boys. 








CosTUMES 


Mary and Helen wear long dress- 
es, with white shawl collars and 
long white aprons. Men wear big 
black hats, and dark suits with 
white collars and silver belt buckles. 
Indians wear Indian play suits. 


SETTING 


The grassy clearing in front of 
Roger Williams’ house in New 
Providence about 1637. A house 
is painted on a flat or backdrop at 
right of center. A table and two 
benches are in front of the house. 
Several piles of newly cut grass 
and two baskets are at front center 
of stage. 














MARY—It’s so smooth I could 
almost think I was looking at an 
English lawn. By the way, have 
you heard any more news of John 
Greene, Mr. Verin? . 

JOSHUA VERIN—Not a word. I 
fear he’s still locked up in a 
Salem jail. 

MARY (indignantly )—Imagine! 
Arresting one of our New Prov- 
idence men just because he visits 
Salem and criticizes the Massa- 
chusetts Bay government! What 
was it he said? 

JOSHUA VERIN—He said that he 
wouldn’t like to live in Salem be- 
cause the church is in the hands 
of the government. 

MARY (a little sarcastically) — 
The Massachusetts Bay govern- 
ment must fear our little colony, 
to arrest a man for merely ex- 
pressing an opinion. 

JOSHUA VERIN—Fear—a settle- 
ment like ours? Why, we're the 


























quietest folk in America. Even 
the Indians trust us. 
ROGER WILLIAMS—I _ believe 


Mary’s right, though. Massachu- 
setts looks on us as an unorgan- 
ized settlement. 1 suppose they 
think that we are lawless and 
dangerous. ‘The arrest of John 
Greene was what made me de- 
cide to call the meeting of the 
landowners today. 

JOSHUA VERIN—You wrote on 
behalf of John Greene to John 
Endicott and some of the other 
Massachusetts leaders, did you 
not? Have you received a reply? 

ROGER WILLIAMS—Nothing yet. 

MRS. JOSHUA VERIN (calling 
off left)—Joshua! Joshua Verin! 

JOSHUA VERIN (jumping up) — 
There’s my wife. See you at 
the meeting, Roger. Good-by, 
Mrs. Williams. (Runs off left.) 


MARY (laughing)—Would you 
run like that if I called, Roger? 
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Reger Williams—Pioneer for Freedom 


ROGER WILLIAMS—Haven’t I al- 
ways run to you if you did but 
whisper? (Shows paper to her.) 
How is this, Mary? It’s an agree- 
ment that all the people of our 
settlement will work together to 
make the laws and keep them. 

MARY (glancing at paper)—I 
think it’s just as it should be, 
Roger. (Quotes.) “Only in civil 
things.” Does that mean that the 
law won't say what church a man 
must go to? 

ROGER WILLIAMS—That’s right, 
Mary. In Massachusetts, you re- 
member, men were put into pris- 
on for not attending church. 

MARY—It’s queer, isn’t it? The 
Puritans came to America so they 
could worship as they pleased, and 
now they persecute everyone who 
doesn’t agree with them. 

HELEN (enters left running) 
Indians! Indians are coming, 
Mr. Williams! 

ROGER WILLIAMS (calmly) 
Not so fast, my little neighbor. 
Are they some of our friends, the 
Narragansetts? 

HELEN—Yes, I guess so. 

ROGER WILLIAMS—Thank you 
for telling me, Helen. They’ve 
probably come to trade. 

(Exit Helen left.) 

MARY—I must find something 
for them to eat. (Exits right.) 

(Roger Williams walks toward 
left. When he is about center 
stage, three Indians enter left, 
carrying several furs.) 

FIRST INDIAN (extending right 
arm )—How! 

ROGER WILLIAMS 
right arm)—How! Welcome! 
Come, rest and eat. You must 
be tired after your journey. My 
wife is preparing food. (Indians 
nod and walk down right.) We 
can trade our goods after we 
have eaten. (Indians enter the 
Williams’ cabin as Thomas Angell 
and John Smith enter left carry- 
ing a long bench.) 

THOMAS ANGELL— We've round- 
ed up a wagonload of benches for 
the meeting, Roger. Where do 
you want them? 

ROGER WILLIAMS—Thank you, 
Thomas. Put them in rows fac- 
ing the house, will you, please? 
(He motions to show how the 
benches should be set.) Will you 
excuse me, Thomas and John? I 
must see to my guests. 

(Exit Roger right. Thomas and 
John place bench as directed. 
Helen enters left staggering un- 
der the (Continued on page 68) 


(extending 
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\ Birthday Card for Spring 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 














mis little duck is rushing spring birth- 
T day wishes to a teacher or a pal; or to 
Mother or Dad. Draw the duck on tan 
or gray construction paper which measures 
about 62” x 3%”. Outline with india ink 
or ordinary black ink. 

A scrap of cotton print makes the gay 
little parasol. Cut the material in the shape 
of a parasol (sce pattern), and paste. Col- 
or the handle to harmonize. 

Letter the wish “Hope You Have a 
Ducky Birthday,’ and ink it in. Then 
shadow the letters with crayon to match 
some color in the parasol. Shade the duck 
with orange, and fill in the bill and webbed 
fect with yellow. 

Make a tiny hole for the tail and stick 
a feather in; fasten the end of the feather 
on the back with a bit of sticky tape o1 
glue. Dot the card edge to match lettering 
and mount on 7” x 4” construction paper, 
in a harmonizing color. 

A simple envelope may be made of 
matching paper, size 8” x 12”, by folding 
in thirds and pasting the lower two parts 
together at the edges. 
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Fun with Felt 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


OPAL HOAGLAND 
Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, Madison, Nebraska 


eee 





HILE reading cowboy stories, my The completed figures were mounted 
W second-graders decided to make on colored construction paper and var- 
cowboys from felt. The children drew _ ious types of backgrounds were added. 


the figures on paper, and then cut them This cowboy fun led directly to a dis- 
out. Using these figures as patterns, they cussion of proportion. Are the arms long 
— cut the cowboys from pieces of discarded enough? Is the hat big enough for the 


felt hats. The results were very color- cowboy’s head? Such were the problems 
ful, amazing, and extremely satisfying. that had to be solved. Pleasing color 
String rolled up served as a lasso; the combinations were.also discussed before 
leather headband from a man’s hat a final choice was made. A variation of 
made belts, holsters, boots, and saddles. details permitted much self-expression. 
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THINGS TO DO WITH CUT PAPER 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILLE CARROLL 


Teacher, Fourth and Fifth Grades, 
Children’s Hospital School, Sanatorium, Texas 


oe cut-paper flowers can be made in the middle, 
or even primary, grades. Instruct children how to fold 
the paper, and draw the designs of the flower petals along 
the edges. When cut and unfolded, the bits of paper be- 
come beautiful lacelike flowers. Cut various sizes and colors 
and mount several shapes together. Add a cut-paper stem. 
Harmony in color combinations is one objective to aim for. 
Note that in the examples shown a stapler was used to 
mount the cut-paper shapes. 
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Decorated Sooklets 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ROBERTA K. WIGTON 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 
LaPorte County, Indiana 


[ger pee tallies, memo pads, or address booklets decorat- 
ed with cut-paper designs is an excellent art project, 
Give the pupils three colors of paper about 4” x 5”, anda 
piece of black construction paper 6” x 9”. The black makes 
the cover, and motifs of animals, birds, flowers, leaves, or 
fish are cut from the colored paper and pasted on. Chil. 
dren who are poor in freehand drawing can often create 
good designs.. Using cut paper helps prevent too much 
naturalism and detail. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ET's make a monogram” is a suggestion which 
L appeals to pupils of all grades. Several pages 
of “doodling,” with the emphasis on ideas rather 
than finished designs, is usually a good way to be- 
gin. ‘The children should be encouraged to try 
combining the initials of their names both printed 
and written. It is helpful to look for lines which 
are similar in all letters and try combining them. 
The letters should also be fitted into various 
shapes: triangles, rectangles, ovals, shields, squares. 
The initial letter of the last name may become a 
frame for the other letters. ‘The teacher should 
select the best ideas and have the children develop 
them in the exact size in which they are to appear 
when finished. 

Pupils will find many uses for these monograms. 
They may be stenciled with textile paint on their 
clothing or used as spot designs for attractive note- 
book covers. Those which are illustrated on this 
page were cut from linoleum blocks and printed 
on stationery. 








ELDAH BURK 


Teacher of Art and Arts and Crafts, Sidney Lanier School, San Antonio, Texas 
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Finger Painting, 
an Emotional Outlet 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HEN the children who made the pictures which are illustrated 
here first began to use finger paint, they made little wiggly 
lines on the paper with their fingers. They had fun but soon tired 


of it, because they needed a new approach. When the teacher en. § 


couraged them to use their wrists and forearms, they felt a new in. 
terest in finger painting. Later, when she suggested that some try 
to do things quickly, they were overjoyed at their results, especially 
on days when there were many colors on hand. Some put several 
colors on the paper at one time and mixed them all up to produce 
a dark rich color, while others let the wet colors blend as they ran 
together on the paper. 

Illustration 1. ‘The child who made this painting is very keyed 
up. Her parents say repeatedly that the art class is good for her be. 
cause it gives her a chance to express herself. The child says that 
she likes finger painting better than any other art medium. Her 
work is fresh and full of vitality. 
flaming magenta, orange, and red, with some touches of green. 

Illustration 2. Yinger painting was a true emotional outlet for 
the child who did this. He moved his whole wrist and forearm 
quickly over the paper in big swirling lines, very quickly made the 
balls, and then like a flash added the little lines. 
and he enjoyed an artistic emotional experience. 

Illustration 3. In this sailboat picture, bright green trees are re 
flected in the water. ‘The red behind the trees shows a sunset. This 
picture is very dramatic. When Jane had the picture finished, she 
put her finger painting on the floor to dry. (We always placea 
piece of paper under the finger painting when it is drying so that it 
won't stick to the floor and tear.) She stood up ready to leave it. 
Then suddenly she went back and very quickly put in some more big 
white strokes. “Now I like it,” she said. When we say that children 


The colors she used here were | 


His eyes sparkled f 





: 


put emotion into their work it is hard to explain what we mean. | 


This child was not trying to draw trees and a sailboat carefully. 
She was expressing her feeling for the reflection of trees on blue 
water and a sailboat on the lake. 

Illustration 4. The teacher who recognizes the emotional value 
of finger painting encourages her children to use their wrists and 
arms as well as their fingers. Freedom of motion helps the child 
to let go emotionally. He is no longer tied up in a knot inside but 
becomes relaxed. The child who made this (Continued on page 71 
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“FUNNY BOOKS” TO MAKE 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARILYN PHELAN 


Teacher, Pierce School, Birmineham, Michican 





N INTERESTING project that a 
A class might carry out as a Junior 
Red Cross activity is the making of 
“Funny Books.” ‘The pages of these 
hooks consist of pictures of people or 
animals divided equally into three 
sections. head, body, and legs, with 
the pages cut horizontally on these 
divisions. 

For example, a book might have 
Mr. Mouse on the first page. His 
head would occupy the top third of 
the page, his arms and body the mid- 
dle third, and his legs and feet the 
lower third of the page. Then the 
page would be cut so that each third 
could be turned separately. 

Any number of pictures could be 
drawn and divided in this manner, 
and stapled together on the left side. 
In a completed book, one could turn 
the lower two thirds of Mr. Mouse 
and see him wearing a new outfit. 

Sheets of manila paper, 97 x 12”, 
are a good size for the pages of the 
hook. Each page should be cut hori- 
zontally, 4°° down from the top and 
the same distance up from the bot- 
tom, to within 14%” from the left 
edge. It is necessary that each page 
be divided equally and marked with 
the same definite positions for the 
neck, body, and legs. 
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On the lower edge of the uppe 
third and the upper edge of the mid. 
dle third of the page, mark off point f 
t’ from each side. ‘The space be. 


tween these points is the width of the! 
neck. Similarly, on the lower edge d | 
the middle third and the upper edg | 
of the lower third of the page, mari | 
off points 3” from each side as the} 
width of the body and the starting} 
points for the legs. 
If desired, animal pictures may be 4 
used. Then the pages should be | 
stapled at the top and cut vertically. | 
Short sentences identifying the figure 
or offering brief comments mighi 
be added at the bottom of the page 
and the books then given to a firs 
grade to encourage reading or to help 
slow-reading groups. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CAROLINE SLATTERY 


Teacher, Third Grade, Kettleman City School, 
Kettleman City, California 


HEN my second-graders expressed a wish to 
W learn to tell time, I promptly arranged to 
eratify their desire by making clockfaces. I asked 
the children to bring to school plain white paper 
plates, measuring 7” in diameter on the flat bot- 
tom. On the underside of the plates we made 
clockfaces. ‘Yo help the children get the numbers 
on evenly, I drew on each plate a circle having a 
3” radius, which left 42” to the edge of the clock- 
face. Within this circle each child lightly drew a 
vertical diameter and a horizontal diameter. On 
this circle he puts dots about 1%” apart to locate 
the positions for the numbers, which were made 
with black crayon. 

From black construction paper we cut out the 
big hand, 342” x 4”, and the little hand, 242" x “4”. 
We pointed the outside ends, tapered the other 
ends, and attached the hands to our clockfaces 
with paper fasteners. In this manner the hands 
could be moved either way, enabling the children 
to “set the clock,” and learn to tell the time. 

The children chose the decorations for the 
curved rim. Different designs pertaining to the 
month or season were used. Flower motifs done 
in crayon proved to be the most popular. 


A Clock ts Teach Time-Telling 








P.T.A. Invitation for March 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Formerly, lustructor of Art, Hillsdale School, 
Dormont, Pennsylvania 


sE white drawing paper 6” x 6%”. 
Fold lengthwise. Draw a_ bird- 
house and flowers on the outside as a 
cover decoration. Color as desired, 
with water colors, crayons, or colored 
pencils. In the drawing shown, the 
decorations on the birdhouse match the 
green of the leaves, and the light yellow 
of the house echoes the yellow of the 
flowers. Many other combinations 
might be used. Cut an opening about 
¥.”" in diameter for the door of the bird- 
house. Use ink or colored pencils for 
the lettering. For variety, the lettering 
this month reads from top to bottom. 
At the bottom of the paper put the year, 
1949, the 19 on the left side of the post 
and the 49 on the right side. 
On the inside right-hand page, draw 
a little bird on a branch, making sure 
that the head is placed so that it will 
show through the opening. Color the 
bird, branch, and flowers. Print the in- 
vitation below the bird, making the let- 
ters match those on the cover. 
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A Papier-Mache Piggy Bank 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ELVA NETTLES PHILLIPS 


Associate Profi ssor of Art, Harding Colle ve, Seare y, Arkansas 
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Cp= and boys will have more fun and body. Add flaps of paper for the 


saving their pennies when they 
have an interesting place to keepthem. 
A little piggy bank made and decorat- 
ed with their own designs is very at- 
tractive to them. In making a bank, 
each child will gain a better under- 
standing of simple design, both struc- 
tural and decorative. 

The materials needed are a lemon; 
paper napkins, or cleaning tissues, torn 
into narrow strips; paste; and any 
quick-drying opaque paint. 

First apply a layer of wet paper, 
without paste, around the lemon. ‘Thus 
the lemon can be easily removed later. 
Then paste on two more layers of pa- 
per and add wads of paper for the legs 
and head. Pinch the snout and legs 
into shape. 

Now paste on several layers of pa- 
per, crisscrossing over the legs, head, 


ears, and a little curl for a tail. 

When dry, slit the figure around the 
middle and remove the lemon. Mend 
the slit by pasting several layers of pa. 
per over the body. ‘The finished pig 
should have six or cight layers of pa- 
per altogether. When it is nearly dry, 
make a slot for coins. After the pig is 
thoroughly dry, paint and decorate jt 
with an original design. The bank 
photographed below was pink, and an 
allover design of white flowers with 
deeper pink centers was added. 

As a result of this activity, the clas 
will think of other animals to make. A 
rabbit may be formed around a lem. 
on, while a kitten curled in a ball 
might have a small orange as its base, 
All kinds of creatures can be made. 
using some fairly firm object as a base, 
Add small appendages with care, 
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Desigue for Book Covers 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


HILDREN learn to appreciate design 

by actually working with it. The 
good taste that we hope to develop can 
be encouraged when the child begins to 
practice making designs. From an ar- 
tistic standpoint, his drawings have no 
particular value unless they are well de- 
signed, though they may have great val- 
ue as a means of self-expression and of 
using the imagination. The drawings 
take on some art value when they are 
well organized, and the child’s instinctive 
sense of varicty and balance gives a cer- 
tain organization to his work. 

Mrs. Strode, second-grade teacher at 
Lincoln School, found a satisfactory ap- 
proach for a lesson on allover design. ‘The 
children were going to design covers for 
their booklets on “The Home.” Since 
the pages of the book were made up of 
representative drawings, Mrs. Strode 
added varicty to the art lesson by giv- 
ing the children a problem in design. 


She provided each of her pupils with a 
sheet of 9” x 12” drawing paper and a 
smaller piece about 2” square. Each 
child folded the smaller piece of paper, 
and with his scissors cut out an interest- 
ing shape. The forms of animals, birds, 
stars, circles, and diamonds were cut, 
but many designs were simply abstract 
forms. In some cases, the children pre- 
ferred to cut without folding the paper. 
These results were equally satisfactory. 

The children used the forms as pat- 
terns and traced around them on their 
larger sheets of paper. Each child 
spaced the units on the background 
without measurements, guided only by 
his own taste. 

The pupils then colored the units. 
When a child’s paper had enough of the 
units completed, these were connected 
by lines. ‘The variety in the width, col- 
or, and direction of the lines made cach 
piece of work individual. 


Elaine made her units of different col- 
ors, with blue and red predominating. 
She had a few decided lines in red and 
blue connecting the red and blue spots. 
She added what seemed to be a tangled 
mass of purple threads for the back- 
ground, Quite accidentally, she made a 
handsome design suitable for a textile. 

Joseph traced his pattern with a blue 
crayon, then filled in the center with red, 
and united the parts with bold lines of 
green, purple, and black. 

Cecelia made blue circles, and put red 
and orange fringe around each blue dot. 
Her design was completed by the addi- 
tion of triangles as a border. 

Verna used red, blue, and green to col- 
or the big spots, with strong accents of 
black in smaller spots and joining lines. 

The directions given by the teacher al- 
lowed the children a sufficient choice of 
color, shape, and placement to make the 
lesson a truly creative one. 
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Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 





A NEW-WORD GAME 
HAZEL D. BENNETT 


URING the introduction of a 
D new story in reading, I try 
to emphasize the new and diffi- 
cult words and phrases. I bring 
them into the conversation when 
we are studying and discussing 
the pictures and while I am at- 
tempting to arouse interest in the 
story. Then I write them on the 
blackboard, marking the vowels, 
underlining the familiar parts, or 
indicating the division into sylla- 
bles. Next the children find them 
in the story or count how many 
times the word or phrase appears 
on a page. Finally I choose three 
children and give them pointers 
or rulers with which they point to 
the different words or phrases as 
I cali them. This takes the form 
of a racing game, to see which 
pupil can find the words first. I 
never choose extremely slow pu- 
pils to race against those much 
faster than themselves. However, 
the slow pupils tend to speed up. 

I urge the pupils to look for 
what they hear and I frequently 
stress initial or final sounds or lit- 
tle words in big words. After a 
while members of the class may 
do the calling. All are alert and 
the silent reading which follows 
is much easier and more rapid 
for all the children. 








ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








MAKE-OVER SEWING 


MABEL C. OLSON 


EVOTE some sewing periods 
D to developing make-over 
ideas. Mothers will be grateful 
and be glad to provide the bud- 
ding seamstresses with garments 
to alter. Begin with simple proj- 
ects, such as lengthening dresses, 
adding cuffs, or putting in inserts 
of contrasting materials. Progress 
to making boleros from discard- 
ed flannel or felt garments. As 
the class becomes more proficient, 
arouse ingenuity by devoting en- 
tire periods to plans for making 
something useful, ornamental, or 
novel from castoffs. 





Alabama.—The children of my third 
grade and | should like to exchange 
letters and picture cards with pupils 
and teachers anywhere. We are very 
much interested in receiving informa- 
tion about the customs of different na- 
tionalities here in the United States, or 
directly from foreign countries. Our 
school, which is a consolidated school, 
lies in an industrial section which has 
many yarn, textile, and clothing mills; 
marble quarries; paper factories; and 
farming. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Mary Annie Baird, 102 North 
Main Avenue, Sylacauga, Alabama. 


California.—The teacher and pupils 
of grades four to eight of the Verde 
School near the Mexican border in the 
rich Imperial Valley would like to cor- 
respond with teachers and pupils in all 
states and all countries. e are of 
varied racial backgrounds and live in 
a warm, irrigated, winter-garden area 
near beautiful deserts and mountains. 
We can also tell you much of interest 
about ‘Mexico and about the other 
parts of California. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Aileen Bloom, 
Verde School; Holtville, California. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


ECONOMICAL PASTE 
-NANCY PRIDDY 


E RAN out of library vaste 

just as we were doing a 
scrapbook project. Since it is a 
long way to the nearest supply, I 
decided to use some paperhang- 
er’s paste I had at home. I took a 
small amount to school and mixed 
it, and we tried it. The result was 
good. So we continued to mix 
the paste as we needed it from the 
remaining part of the package. 
We used our empty library-paste 
jars, and brushes already on hand. 
We were able to do all our past- 
ing during the rest of the term, 
and we had paste left over. 


BLACKBOARD WORK 
IRENE SCOTT 


cuT down the homework load 
I of grading papers by using 
the blackboard. A small class can 
all “recite” at the board at the 
same time. In a larger class | 
give the children odd and even 
numbers and have them work at 
the blackboard alternately. The 
even numbers can work the even- 
numbered problems, and the odd, 
the odd-numbered problems. This 
reduces copying and interference 
and gives me a chance to check 
on the method each pupil uses 
in working his problems. A child 
stumbling over a multiplication 
table is quickly detected. 

I correct quickly by erasing the 
right answers. ‘Then the wrong 
ones are easier to correct. An- 
other advantage is. that the pupils 
learn their errors while the sub- 
ject is still fresh in their minds. 
This method also calls attention 
to the subject, instead of a mark. 

Most children do better work 
at the blackboard than at their 
seats. Everyone can see them, so 
they try harder. They also realize 
the time element. While arith- 
metic, spelling, and language 
written work are the easiest sub- 
jects to do this way, any enter- 
prising teacher can devise ways 
of working in other subjects. 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 


grades. 


You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 


your own. In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 
interest in your locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 
received—at least those received during the six weeks following pub- 
lication of your notice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with 
the exchange of correspondence, give complete addresses, and be 


signed by the teachers themselves. 


Send notices early, addressed to: 


Club Exchange, Tuk Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Illinois.—The social-studies classes 
of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades would like to correspond with 
pupils from all over our country and 
in foreign lands. Address mail to: 
Mr. J. H. Quick, Superintendent, Box 
210, Paxton, Illinois. 


Towa.—My pupils, grades one to 
eight, and I should like to exchange 
letters, pictures, cards, souvenirs, or 
products with pupils and teachers of 
the same grades in the United States 
and its P empe w.00y and in foreign coun- 
tries. Our school is located in the corn 
belt. There are many gypsum mills 
near our town. Address: Mrs. Ellen 
Lingreen, R.D. 3, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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Kansas—My pupils, grades one to 
eight, wish to exchange letters, post 
cards, and recipes with pupils from 
states in areas other than ours; also 
with pupils from U.S. possessions and 
from foreign countries. Newton has 
large flour mills. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Laura Branson, 
Box 49, Newton, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—The pupils of my rural 
school, grades two and three, would 
enjoy corresponding and exchanging 
products or souvenirs with pupils of 
other states or countries. We live not 
far from the famous Mammoth Cave. 
Address mail to: Mrs. Regina Keen, 
Burkesville, Kentucky. 


Oklahoma.—We live in the Ozark 
region in northeast Oklahoma, where 
the scenery is beautiful. Many tour- 
ists come to this section in summer. 
Our town is at the source of Tulsa’s 
water supply which is conveyed seven- 
ty-five miles. My pupils, grades one 
to eight, and I should like to corte- 
spond with pupils and teachers else- 
where, and exchange post cards and 
scenic pictures. Address: Mr. A. G. 
Sweezy, Spavinaw, Oklahoma. 


Tennessee.—Our fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades would like to cor 
respond with other girls and boys m 
these grades. We live in the great 
Tennessee Valley, and close to one of 
the T.V.A. lakes. Address all mail to: 
Mr. Floyd Robins, Cherry Grove 
School, Eva, Tennessee. 


West Virginia.My pupils and ! 
wish to exchange letters and cards wi 
pupils and teachers of the f.{th and 
sixth grades in other state. Our 
school is in the “Billion Doll xr Coal- 
field” in the heart of the Appz ‘achians. 
Address: Miss Opal Buskirk, _ 
Buskirk Street, Logan, West Virginia 
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A “B" PUZZLE 


Virginia Starbuck Horner 





il 


What can these words “B”? You 
can find out by supplying a letter 
for each dash. 

1. A sack is a b--. 

2. Aheavy stick or club is a b - -. 

3. One kind of snake is a b - -. 

4. A storehouse for grain and 


hay isa b---. 
5. One large animal is the b - - -. 
6. One color is b - - -. 
7. A long seat isa b----. 
8. A vessel is a b-- -. 
9. The outside covering of a 


woody stem is b - - -. 
10. A sandy shore is a b - - - -. 
11. A contest or combat is a 


12. One fruit from 
countries is the b - - - - -. 
13. A signal light is a b- -- --. 
14. One kind of vehicle is a b - -. 
15. One kind of noise is a b - - -. 


tropical 





CURLY LAMBS 


Dorothy Anderson 


a 





From a color book, draw and cut 
out a lively little lamb. Color its 
eye, hoofs, and nose black. Roll 
small pieces of cotton batting be- 
tween the thumb and first finger, 
making small, round balls. Cover 
the lamb with paste, a small area 
at a time, and put small balls of 
cotton on the paste. Continue add- 
ing balls until the lamb’s body is 
covered. Put the lamb under a 
weight until dry. 





MOTHER GOOSE ADDITION 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 


err 








Can you put down the right 
numbers and add them correctly? 

1. The number of pigs that went 
to market. 

2. The number of men in a tub. 

3. The number of bags of black 
sheep’s wool. 

4. The number of blackbirds 
that sat on a hill. 


5. The number of wise men of 
Gotham. 


6. The number of little Indians. 





BALLOON VOLLEY BALL 
Joseph C. Salak 





Two or more players can play 
this rainy-day game. Tie a long 
piece of string from one side of the 
room to the other, at about eye lev- 
el. Then hit a balloon back and 
forth, over the string, with your 
head. When a player misses the bal- 
loon and it touches the floor, the op- 
posing side gets a point. 





NAME THE VEGETABLES 
Elizabeth L. Heagy 





Can you add as many letters as 
there are blanks to each word to 
make the names of vegetables? 


1. bee - 5. -- dish 
2. ---bag- 6. - pin - -- 
3. car--- 7. ---ash 
4. pump --- 8. -- mat - 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes 
in this department appear on page 50. 


FIND THE HIDDEN BIRDS 
in This Spring Scene 


This picture is full of birds. How many can you find? 
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BLACKBOARD FUN 


Mary Griffin 





Make a nice O. 

Make an M up high. 

Now make a little o. 
Make two W’s. 

Write a small e. 

Connect me up and I say, 
‘Wee wee.” 
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SIMPLE BASKET WEAVING 


Bertha Mae Williams 





You can make a simple basket for 
Mother with just two materials— 
a waxed, tub-shaped cottage-cheese 
box and raffia. 

First cut off the lower edge of 
the box so it is flush with the bot- 
tom. Then, beginning at the top 
edge, cut straight down to the low- 
er edge. Do this all around the box, 
making seventeen spokes, each *” 
wide. 

Using rafhia which has _ been 
soaked in water, weave it in and 
out around each spoke. Continue 
this process until the box is com- 
pletely covered. If desired, the 
spokes may be bent out a little be- 
fore the weaving is begun. 

A handle may be made by braid- 
ing together lengths of raffia, as 
thick as desired, and attaching the 
braid to the sides of the basket with 
another piece of the raffia. 





NEW TABLE TENNIS 
Joseph C. Salak 
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Here is a new table-tennis game 
that you will enjoy playing with 
a friend. Across the center of a 
ping-pong table or the kitchen ta- 
ble, draw a faint line with chalk. 
The players stand at opposite sides 
of the table with hands behind their 
backs. 

The object of the game is to blow 
a celluloid ball across the dividing 
line to the opponents’ side of the ta- 
ble. Each player blowing the ball 
past this line scores one point. If 
the ball is blown past the oppo- 
nent’s side of the table and rolls on- 
to the floor, five more points are 
scored. The first player to get 
twenty-five points wins the game. 
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A SHOE-BOX WAGON 


Margaret O. Hyde 











If you have a young sister or 
brother who likes to pull toys in a 
little wagon, he will enjoy this wag- 
on made from a shoe box. 

For the axles of the wagon, glue 
two strips of wood, 12” x 1/2” x 
7”, to the bottom of the box, about 
2” from each end. Glue and nail a 
piece of wood 2',” long to the mid- 
dle of the front axle so that it sticks 
out from under the front of the 
wagon about 2”. 

To this attach a handle, a piece 
of wood 20” long, by putting a 
screw eye in each piece and con- 
necting the two by a curtain ring. 

To make wheels, nail metal 
coasters to the axles. Place a rub- 
ber washer or a small wooden spool 
between the wheel and the axle, 
and allow enough play so the wheel 
will turn easily. 

Shellac the shoe box; then enamel 
it with bright colors. 











COME PLAY WITH ME 


Lillie Bender Rooney 








Fill in the blanks below with the 
names of games you play. 
1. You don’t have to be Scotch to 
play this game, 
But to solve this puzzle, you use the 
name, ---------, 
2. You play you are sheep, and 
have lots of fun 
In a common game called --- 


3. These creatures are sometimes in 
the house, 

But outdoors is best for --- and 

4. You must touch wood, you can- 
not lag 

Or you will be caught, in the game 
of ee re 8266 . 

5. In this outdoor game, you laugh 
and shout 

As the leader calls, *---------- 

” 


6. You may stand in two’s, but 
cannot keep 
Any more in a line when playing 
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FIND THE ANIMALS 


Virginia Starbuck Horner 
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- Do you know these animals? Tp 
find their names fill in the blanks, 


l. d-g 10. h---e 
2. c-t ll. s---p 
3. C-W 12. c---1 
4. f-x 13. p---a 
5. b--r 14. z---a 
6. l--n 15. r----t 
7. d--r 16. m----y 
8. g--t 17. g----- e 
9. w--f 18. s------ ] 


PIG IN THE PEN 
Camilla Walch Wilson 
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This game can be played with a 
package of soda straws, and out- 
lines of little pigs you can cut from 
paper. 

To play the game, scatter the 
pigs around the room. Each player 
is provided with a soda straw and 
at a given signal all start bringing 
the pigs to a pen. Each brings his 
pigs to his own box or pen and they 
must be brought at the ends of the 
soda straws and in no other way. 
The player places one end of the 
straw in his mouth, the other over 
the pig, and draws in his breath. As 
soon as a player discovers he must 
hold his breath until the pig is deliv- 
ered to the pen he will make better 
progress. If a pig is dropped en 
route, the player takes it back to | 
the spot where he started. The | 
player who is able to put the great- 
est number of pigs in his pen is the 
winner. 
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CUTOUT PUZZLE 


Ollie James Robertson 
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Trace and cut out the pieces and 
try to fit them into a square. You 
will find it great fun to work this 
geometric jigsaw puzzle. Perhaps 
you will want to make several sets 
so that you and your friends can 
havea race. Time yourself. Make 
a puzzle of your own. Cut any g¢ 
ometric figure into odd pieces; mix 
them up; then put them together. 
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A WINDMILL CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE 
Veronica Belarski 


ACROSS 


1. The founder of Pennsylvania. 
5. A journey. 
9. A tint; shade. 
10. Past tense of run. 
12. Opposite of down. 
14. Holland’s favorite flower. 
16. Third syllable of the music 
scale going up. 
17. A small child. 
18. A beverage. 
19. Light brown. 
20. To perform, as on stage. 
21. A mischievous trick. 
23. Abbreviation of Police De- 
partment. 
24. Abbreviation of New Hamp- 
shire. 
25. Citrus fruits. 
27. A preposition. 
28. What some people worship. 
29. Meadow; grassland. 
30. Bomb used in World War II. 
31. Mud deposit at a _ river’s 
mouth. 
33. Western continent. 
35. A part of a plant. 
36. Plural of the title given to 
Walter Raleigh. 
38. Past form of the verb eat. 
39. Twelve o’clock. 
40. An instrument for measuring. 
41. Abbreviation for Long Island. 
42. Twice in Easter; once in egg; 
but not in bunny. 
43. Abbreviation for Louisiana. 
44. To go by. 
46. A consonant appearing three 
times in “resurrection.” 
47. A tooth that is not kept clean 
often 
49. A spring festival. 


DOWN 


1. Once in palm; once in peace; 
but not in shamrock. 
2. An exclamation. 
3. A dry fruit with a hard shell 
covering. 
4. Not favoring either side. 
5. Consisting of three angles. 
6. A sharp blow or knock. 
7. A prefix meaning not. 
8. The people who first settled in 
New Amsterdam. 
11. A mill worked by the wind. 
13. A utensil used for cooking. 
15. Opposite of fat. 
16. A chart of the earth’s surface. 
20. An insect. 
21. A person’s word of honor. 
22. A timber which forms the 
bottom of a ship. 
25. A scent. 
26. Abbreviation of Saturday. 
27. An article. 
28. One part in a list of things. 
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30. At the end of a prayer. 

31. To have the courage to try. 

32. A person who creates beauti- 
ful paintings. 

33. To make amends. 

34. A very large town. 

35. A conjunction. 

37. Abbreviation of senior. 

38. An exclamation. 

39. The opposite of yes. 

40. Fifth month of the year. 

43. Third syllable of the music 
scale going down. 

44. Another word for father. 

45. Abbreviation of southeast. 

48. Ending of plural words. 
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A TEST FOR MARCH 


Faun M. Sigler 
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1. What is the 
March? 

2. What is the flower for March? 

3. What instrument now in ev- 
eryday use was first employed in 
March? 

4. What organization for girls 
was founded in March? 

5. What famous saint is honored 
in this month? 

6. What two animals are used to 
describe March weather? 

7. Name a poet born in March. 
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A DUTCH WINDMILL 


Margaret Littlefield 





Here is a windmill that you can 
make for a Dutch scene at school or 
to play with at home. 

Cover a cylindrical cereal box 
with red paper. Draw lines with 
white chalk so that it appears to be 
made of brick. 

Blow up a balloon so that it fits 
into the top of the box. This makes 
the roof of your windmill. 

Cut two cardboard strips about 
an inch wide and twelve inches 
long. Paste them together to make 
a cross and then paste them on the 
very top of the box to form the 
blades. 

Cut one large and one small 
square of paper for the windows. 
Mark lines on them to represent 
panes of glass. Paste the smaller 
window about two inches below the 
place where the blades areattached. 
Place the larger window a few 
inches below this one. 

Cut a door about three inches 
high. Draw a line across the center 
of the door so that it seems to open 
like a Dutch door, one half at a 
time. Color and cut some paper tu- 
lips and paste them around the bot- 
tom of the mill. 
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ROBERT STOLLBERG 


Assistant Professor of Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Experiments with Carbon Dioxide 


This month, we are going to learn 
about a gas that you manufacture 
in your body and breathe out into 
the air. It is called carbon dioxide. 
It is like oxygen in many ways. It 
is colorless, odorless, and heavy. 
Have you ever realized that people 
and nature are in a close partner- 
ship with each other? Plants use 
carbon dioxide and produce oxygen, 
while people breathe in the oxygen 
and in turn supply plants with car- 
bon dioxide that they need. 

Scientists who experimented with 
freezing carbon dioxide found that 
it froze into a white opaque solid 
at 109 below zero. If it was not 
exposed to the air it would evap- 
orate very slowly, going back to its 
gaseous form. Thus they discovered 
a new freezing agent that was su- 
perior to ice in certain respects, 
since it was much colder, evaporat- 
ed more slowly, and became a gas 
rather than a wet substance. It 
was very inexpensive to make, so 
commercial production was soon 
started. Manufacturers named this 
new product “dry ice.” 

You can get dry ice from most 
places which make or distribute ice 
cream. Because it is very cold, you 
must be extremely careful in han- 
dling it, or it will freeze your fin- 
gertips and produce painful sores. 
Gloves are not sufficient protection. 
Tongs should be used. 


Detecting Carbon Dioxide 


A convenient way to detect the 
presence of carbon dioxide is to use 
limewater. Get some slaked lime 
from a drugstore or a lumberyard. 
Dissolve about a tablespoonful in a 
quart of water and shake well. Let 
it stand until nearly clear. Then 
pour off the clear liquid. Throw 
away the undissolved lime. 

When carbon-dioxide gas is bub- 
bled through limewater, the liquid 
becomes quite milky. (Test this by 
dropping a piece of dry ice into a 
small glass of limewater.) With a 
tire pump, bubble air through lime- 
water as in Fig. 1. Does air contain 
enough carbon dioxide to turn the 
limewater white quickly? Now, 
using a soda straw, blow through 
the limewater. Is there carbon di- 
oxide in your breath? 

Place a candle in the bottom of a 
glass jar. Light the candle, and 
put the cover on the jar. When the 
candle goes out, carefully add lime- 
water, replace the cover, and shake 
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well. Does the test show that car- 
bon dioxide is present? 

You can see how carbon dioxide 
carbonates soft drinks by dropping 
some of it into a pop bottle nearly 
full of water. Place your thumb 
over the top and notice the pressure 
which the carbon dioxide produces. 
Taste the carbonated water, and 
notice its rather sharp taste. Most 
soft drinks contain nothing but dis- 
solved carbon dioxide, sugar, and 
flavoring. 


2 a ~<t——— tube to tire pump 


FIG. 1 
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eee bubbles of air 
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The limewater test will quickly show 
you whether carbon dioxide is present. 


Carbon Dioxide for Fire Fighting 


Last month you learned that in 
order to burn, a candle flame must 
have oxygen, which is part of the 
air. Carbon dioxide, on the con- 
trary, will not support a flame. 
That is why it makes a good fire 
extinguisher. 

You can collect a glass full of 
this fire-extinguishing gas by plac- 
ing a piece of dry ice in a partially 
covered glass, remembering not to 
handle it. Because carbon dioxide 
is heavier than air it forces the air 
out of the glass. Soon you will have 
a glass full of nearly pure carbon- 
dioxide gas. 

Carefully remove the dry ice 
with a pair of tongs, and turn the 
glass upside down above a burning 
candle, as in Fig. 2. What happens? 
This demonstrates that carbon diox- 
ide is heavy and can be poured as 
liquid. Many commercial fire ex- 
tinguishers produce carbon dioxide, 
which keeps the air away from the 
fire and suffocates it, just as your 
glass of carbon dioxide did the can- 
dle flame. 


glass filled 
f —<——. with carbon dioxide 


j 
FIG, 2 


( 
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You can put out a flame by 
pouring carbon dioxide over it. 





candle 
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We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution published. 
sent to this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. 
not heard from in six months may 
be considered rejected. Address all 
material to: Children’s Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. See 
general directions on page 4. 
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Manuscripts 
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UPPER. Left: Handcarts | 
are commonly used by} 
Dutch milkmen. Center: 
Little Evelyn found a 
happy home in Utrecht. 
Right: The flower market % 
at Brussels is colorful. 
LOWER. Left: Alkmaar 
makes ball cheeses. Right: 
Like children everywhere, 
the Dutch girls and boys 
love the hurdy-gurdy. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


MARIE E. SIESS 


Teacher, Second Grade, Livingston School, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Winner of Second Prize, 1948 Travel Contest of Tur INstructor 


P THROUGH fog and mist enshrouding 

La Guardia Airport rose our intrepid 
“Flying Dutchman” on the morning of June 
24th. That afternoon we arrived in Gander, 
Newfoundland. There the weather was per- 
fect—sunny and cool. Then on again we flew 
until we glided to a final landing at Schipol 
Airport in Holland. 

“You'll know us by the clothes you sent 
us,” my friends had written from Voorburg, a 
suburb of The Hague—adding, “Perhaps you 
have forgotten what we look like after all 
these years.” But twelve years seemed like so 
many days when I descended from the plane 
amid a chorus of greetings and a shower of 
red roses. 

The drive to The Hague from. Schipol was 
through lovely, fertile polders upon which 
grazed hundreds of sleek black-and-white 
Sturdy dikes, graceful bridges, narrow 
canals, and many windmills contribute to 
Holland’s picturebook quality. 

That evening I attended a birthday dinner 
in honor of my hostess’ mother. All the 


cows. 
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guests spoke in English, because I don’t un- 
derstand much Dutch. Birthdays in Holland 
are very important occasions. Visitors drop 
in all day long to offer congratulations, and 
the climax for adults is usually a long, formal 
dinner with a complimentary speech delivered 
to the celebrant by one of the guests. On this 
occasion there was also a speech of warm and 
sincere welcome for me as “a friend of 
Holland,” because our school, many of my 
friends, and I had sent more than four hun- 
dred parcels of food and clothing to Dutch 
families since the war’s end. 

The next evenin. a reception was held for 
me, and then, for the first time, I met some 
of the people who had received our parcels. 
(All who had received them could not be 
present, because they lived in different paris 
of Holland.) These people told me many 
stories of the war years, and of their activities 





Photographs on this page are from the author; on the opposite 
page, from British Travel Association (© Herbert Felton) and 
Swiss National Tourist Office. 





in the “underground.” ‘They invited me to 
their homes, and took me on interesting trips. 

A trip to the cheese market in Alkmaar 
remains outstanding in my memory. ‘There 
I saw thousands of ball-like cheeses being 
weighed, sold for export, and loaded on canal 
boats and trucks. I could well imagine how 
the Dutch felt to see all those cheeses and not 
be able to buy them! They are limited to 
purchases of a few ounces a week. 

Everything is rationed except milk, shoes, 
fish, chicken, fresh vegetables, and fresh fruits. 
I missed citrus fruits and bananas, but berries 
and plums were plentiful and delicious. For- 
tunately I had sent my hostess considerable 
sugar, so we had plenty of sugared berries. 

I could write reams about what I saw in 
Holland—especially in Delft, Amsterdam, 
Utrecht, Leiden, Rotterdam, Marken, Volen- 
dam, Hengelo, Apeldoorn, Deventer, and 
Zeeland. It was in Zeeland that the Allies 
breached the dikes as part of the tactics of 
warfare. The wreckage of landing tanks is 
still strewn along the coast, mute monuments 
to the British and Canadian soldiers who here 
gave their lives. The dikes have been mended 
and vegetation is returning slowly to the sea- 
flooded land. 

Wherever we went, I took along my list of 
Dutch addresses, and as we drove through a 
town with a familiar name we looked up 4 
letter-friend or two and paid a surprise call. 
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Above: London has statues of several Ameri- 
can presidents, including this one of George 
Washington, Center: Lugano (above) and 
the Bernese Alps (below) offer contrasts in 
Swiss scenery. Right: The Cathedral oj 
Milan, in Italy, is very richly ornamented. 


In Zeist, we stopped to visit a family to whom 
my class sends a Christmas box each year. 
Marion, seven years old, was ill in bed, but 
I immediate- 
ly recognized her pajamas, robe, and slippers 
She 
wears the spectacle frames we sent her, also. 
In 1946 Marion’s brother Brans received a 
snowsuit which a boy in my class had out- 


she came downstairs to see me. 


—we had sent them a long time ago. 


























Brans’s mother said clothes had been 
so scarce that the boy had had to stay indoors 
until he received warm clothing from us. 
Another family invited me to come to 
lunch. ‘They live in the country and have 
three boys, a girl, and two dogs. Imagine the 
turmoil! 
and you should have heard the shout that 
went up when they opened the package! ‘The 


grown. 


FOR THE THIRD-PRIZE TRAVEL LETTER, ''MEXICAN ENCHANTMENT," 


I took some chocolate bars to them: 








children asked me if I knew Billy Anekstein 
in New Brunswick, New Jersey, because the 
two older boys were wearing Billy’s clothes. 
The children knew who had been the original 
owner, because the garments had Billy’s name 
in them. 

At Utrecht I visited Evelyn, a little Jewish 
girl whom a Dutch family has taken care of 
since she was six years old. Her parents were 
gassed at Auschwitz. I first saw her in front 
of her home—rosy cheeks, black hair, and 
brimming over with life—and I knew her 
from the pictures that (Continued on page 72) 
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“Theres “frauel ta YOUR Fature/ 


ERE’S a brand-new Instructor Travel Contest—as 

new as a new year—with 46 cash prizes totaling 
$1,000, and an Instructor Illustrated Unit for every con- 
testant who doesn’t get a check. 


Of course there is, and probably 
that future is near at hand— 
Easter, summer, week ends. If 
the crystal ball shows a trip in 
the offing, read on ....... 


The entire period from the close of the 1948 Contest 
(October 15, 1948) to next October is included, but all 
manuscripts (1,500 to 1,800 words) must reach us by 
October 15, 1949. You can describe a trip taken last 
Christmas if you like. 

Travel of what kind? By train, bus, ship, plane, pri- 
vate automobile, or any combination of these means of 
transportation. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
is a Member of the 
National Association of Travel Officials (NATO) 











Persons eligible: Teachers in active service (or sub- 
ject to call as substitutes), school librarians, school ad- 
ministrators, supervisors. 


To enter the Contest, fill out NOW and send us the 
accompanying Entry Blank—either pasted on a_ post 
card or (first class) in an envelope. If you send it 
with ‘Travel and other coupons (pages 62-63), address 
envelope to TRAVEL EDITOR. Write plainly or 
print. If your ink spreads on this paper, use a pencil 
with black lead. 


We will mail you a copy of the Contest Rules, with 
Cover Sheet, without obligating you. 


Here is the list of prizes: 


CASH PRIZES 
TOTALING $1,000 
First Prize .............. $ 300.00 
Second Prize ...... 200.00 
Third Prize 100.00 
Fourth Prize 75.00 
Fifth Prize 50.00 


“ee @ eee ee ee 


I iis heestenee 25.00 
10 Prizes of $10.00 each .. 100.00 

30 Prizes of $5.00 each.... 150.00 
$1,000.00 
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FEW feet of church steeple sticking above 
the lava—all that is left of the village of 
Parangaricutiro 


A 


that was our first dramatic 
view as we neared the world’s newest volcano, 
Mexico’s Paricutin; a new volcano in a re- 
gion abounding in volcanoes, old and extinct. 
Suddenly the clouds that had obscured our 
view cleared, and there was Paricutin itself, a 
great plume of smoke coming from the crater. 
And halfway down the slope was a huge fiery 
hole like the opening into a blazing furnace. 
Our guide had stopped the car a few yards 
from the lava (now a towering mass of cooled 
melted rock) which had engulfed this village, 
another smaller village, Paricutin, and the 
surrounding fields. In our group were sev- 
the National Education 
Association’s conducted tour of Mexico and 
we were taking this ‘exciting side trip to the 
volcano. . 


eral teachers from 


Now we hurried to examine 
the lava and get samples for our classrooms. 
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(Mex CAN Snchan trnent 
/ 


GRACE H. MELIN 


Teacher, Second Grade, Laurel Elementa 


Laurel, Maryland 
Winner 


ed” with 
Cuernava 
reboso. 


At the hotel in Uruapan each of us had 
put on overalls, a heavy jacket, and a big 
Mexican straw hat as protection from falling 
ashes. Most of the twenty-one miles from 
Uruapan had been rough, and the ground 
was covered with black volcanic ash. We saw 
acres and acres of dead timber. ‘The road 
wound between ghostly trees, through deep 
It was like a 
But here 
and there a flower or a young tree had pushed 
its way through the ashes. 


gullies, and over log bridges. 
ride in some desolate other world. 


Eruptions were 
no longer as savage as they had been. 

In Mexico City we had been told to see the 
volcano by day and by night and we arrived 
just before sunset. From the edge of the lava 
we were to ride horseback to a hilltop for a 
closer view of Paricutin. The Mexicans were 
most careful to see that we were comfortably 
settled on our animals and that we had pon- 
chos for warmth against the approaching 


of Third Prize, 1948 Travel Contest of Tire Instructor 


eruption; 






ry School, 


These pictures help to show why the author was “enchant- 


Mexico. Upper: Taxco cathedral and town; 
ca hotel built by Cortez; Mexican girl wearing a 
Lower: Puebla, “city of churches”; Paricutin in 

Morelia’s aqueduct. 


Photographs from the author and from the 
Mexican Government Tourist Department. 


night chill, and as a protection from rain, 
which the clouds threatened. 

Here and there steam issued from the lava 
near the path and the air smelled of sulphur. 
Occasionally, as we followed the bleak, wind- 
ing trail, we had remarkable views of Pari- 
cutin belching smoke and fiery rocks. We 
could hear it, too, like the rumble of distant 
surf. 

Back of us the sun was setting in a storm) 
sky—red, purple, black. Far off, thunder 
rolled. The scene was weird and a little 
frightening. We thought of tragedies, actual 
and fictional; of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
of Dante, and the portentous things that go 
on inside the earth. 

We wondered what we should do if the 
volcano suddenly broke loose and sent a river 
of hot lava racing down upon us. Should we 
stay with our horses or try to escape on foot’ 
But Paricutin showed no sign of going on an 
eruptive binge. It rumbled, belched, quieted; 
rumbled, belched, and quieted again. Our 
confidence revived. 

After what seemed a long, long climb 
we were at the top (Continued on page 76) 
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Just a minute... 
while we move a mountain! 





Yes—we mean just that! 
The freight-hauling job the 
railroads are doing these 
days is equivalent to moving more than a 
million tons of freight a mile every minute 
of the day and night. 

Moving this mountainous load every minute 
calls for the most efficient possible use of cars 
and locomotives—and the railroads are using 
them today so efficiently that the average train 
turns out transportation service equivalent to 
moving 18,212 tons of freight a mile every 
hour. That’s nearly two and one-half times as 
much as the average train did just after the 
first World War. 

A lot of things helped bring about this great 
gain in efficiency. Among them are continued 





and expanding research in better transporta- 
tion tools and methods—and huge investment 
in providing the better facilities necessary to 
do an ever better job. This investment has 
averaged, over the past quarter of a century, 
more than $500,000,000 a year. And in 1948 
it was well above one billion dollars. 

For the future, the railroads plan to keep 
on investing in new cars and engines, better 
shops and signals, better tracks and terminals, 
and all the other things that mean better 
service to the public. 

The only way railroads can get the money 
to pay for these improvements is through their 
earnings. To keep abreast of the needs of 
the nation they must make earnings which 
are in line with today’s expenses and today’s 
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CS A Stir tenants 
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costs. That would be your best insurance that 
the American people and American business 
will continue to have the most efficient, most 
economical, most dependable rail transpor- 
tation in the world. 





Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR, presenting the world’s great 
%& musical shows. Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, a 
8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


counselor in that field, in care of Tuk INSTRUCTOR, 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, language, music, reading, science, or 
social studies; or if you wish to know how to use 
visual aids (see page 27), address questions to our 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


A reply will 


appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 





Social Studies 


MYRTLE B. WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North’ Carolina 





Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Director, 
Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 








Please tell me whether you think I 
should stress speed in my classroom 
reading period. 


A rapid reading rate is desirable 
but should never be emphasized 
beyond the poimt of reading for 
comprehension.” If the reading is 
very slow, or if lip movement needs 
eliminating, speed may be stressed 
on very easy material. 

The rate should always be ad- 
justed to the ability of the reader, 
to the difficulty of the material, 
and to the purpose for reading. If 
the purpose is to get details, the 
reading will be slower than if the 
purpose were to get the main idea. 


> 


At what speed should I teach when I 
have two bright pupils and four slow 
ones? 


There is no possibility of having 
all of the pupils progress at the 
same rate. Each group should have 
material suited tp its ability, inter- 
ests, and needs. Then each child 
should progress as rapidly as possi- 
ble without undue strain or tension. 


© 


Will you piease make some suggestions 
for me to use in helping the children 
to eliminate lip reading? 


If children are given reading 
materials that are fairly easy and 
that have real purpose and interest 
for them, they usually begin to read 
more rapidly, and lip reading is 
naturally eliminated. If they are 
interested in building or making 
something and are in a hurry to get 
at it, they naturally read at a rate 
too rapid for lip reading. 


° 


I should like to know whether there 
ought to be a separate period for phon- 
ics and word study. 

A separate period on the daily 
program for phonics or word study 
requires the teaching of these in 
some sort of sequence with little 
relationship to the immediate read- 
ing needs. To me, it is better to 
approach the reading instruction 
by providing the necessary experi- 
ences for concept background. 
Then give the phonics instruction 
and provide word development 
which will aid in the reading ac- 
tivities connected with a unit. Thus 
the children can use their new 
knowledge. 
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How may we secure the benefits of stu- 
dent government without the pupils’ 
trying to decide all matters? 


First, frankly face the fact that 
pupils can’t completely govern 
themselves, and call the organiza- 
tion the School Council rather than 
the Student Council. Second, be 
careful to differentiate between 
matters on which pupils are en- 
couraged to make decisions and 
those on which they have no pow- 
er to act. 

There are a good many situations 
in which pupils can be completely 
free to govern themselves. One 
morning a class was discussing the 
problem of dark halls and the dif- 
ficulty of manipulating their lock- 
ers. It would have been simple 
enough to ask, “Miss Smith, may 
we have the hall lights on when we 
need to get books from our lock- 
ers?” And Miss Smith could easily 
have said, “Yes, you may. I'll ap- 
point Mary to be responsible for 
turning them on and John for turn- 
ing them off.” Thus she would be 
developing a “sense of responsibil- 
ity’—or would she? 

In this particular classroom the 
teacher said, “I don’t use the lock- 
ers, so it’s not my problem. What- 
ever you decide will be all right.” 
A lively discussion followed. “Shall 
some one person be in charge of 
the lights, or shall the person who 
needs lights turn them on?” And 
so on. These questions could be 
considered as less important than a 
page of correct number work, but 
not if you believe that developing 
responsible self-direction is an im- 
portant aim of education. 

In addition to matters which pu- 
pils can decide, there are two more 
classes of problems which may 
properly come before a_ school 
council. When children resent or 
do not understand school rules or 
practices, they may be encouraged 
to express their opinions through 
their council representative. The 
faculty will consider these opinions 
but will reserve the right to make 
the final decision. 

There are, moreover, matters of 
behavior on which the faculty can- 
not make the decision. In many 
matters, for better or worse, chil- 
dren will determine their own rules 
of behavior, and here the faculty 
may use the school council to ex- 
press their opinions. 
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I teach the first three grades. Is it de- 
sirable to have them all study the same 
topic? 

Yes, since they will all be work- 
ing in the same room. Then, when 
you take a field trip all the pupils 
will be able to profit by it. Differ- 
ent groups will work on different 
aspects of the same topic, but if 
you plan your curriculum around 
the children’s environment there is 
little danger of going beyond their 
understanding. 


5 


A topic for study in fourth grade is the 
post office. Please suggest a good way 
to introduce this study. 


Try letting pupils write cards and 
letters to one another, and mail 
them. Then bring them to school 
from home after they have been de- 
livered by the letter carrier. This 
can be the basis for much discus- 
sion. Delay the trip to the post 
office until interest is created and 
the pupils have specific questions. 


e 


Please give suggestions for discussing 
“Social Studies in the Primary Grades” 
at a county teachers’ meeting. 


Locate the college or teachers’ 
college library nearest you. Select 
about six other teachers to take 
part in your discussion program. 
Each one of them will need to go 
with you to the library. 

For material in books you will 
need to look in the card catalogue. 
The Education Index will give you 
a list of magazine articles on your 
subject. If you need any specific 
help, ask the reference librarian. 

Make a. list of all references 
available and assemble them. Di- 
vide the material among the mem- 
bers of your discussion group for 
the purpose of reading and note- 
taking. If you should plan to base 
your discussion on a chapter in a 
book, or a magazine article, cach 
one should read it. 

When the time for your program 
arrives, present what you have 
planned as a panel or round-table 
discussion. (This is my reason for 
suggesting that you have several 
others working with you.) Be sure 
to plan this well, outlining points 
you wish to make and deciding on 
illustrations. Finally, do not mere- 
ly report on your reading; give 
some of your own opinions. 


Do you know of a program, a hand. 
writing club, or a contest to create in- 
terest and enthusiasm in penmanship? 


Many companies which publish 
a system for teaching handwriting 
sponsor clubs, contests, and other 
motivating enterprises. For in- 
stance, the Palmer Company has a 
Good Writing Club. Also, in 
Bridgeport, Illinois, there is the 
National Board of Examiners which 
specializes in a program for im- 
proving and motivating work in 
handwriting. This latter company 
issues certificates of excellence to 
pupils whose work merits them; 
gives an individual diagnostic re- 
port to pupils whose writing needs 
improvement along a specific line; 
and issues an improvement certif- 
icate to children whose writing has 
shown improvement over speci- 
mens submitted at an earlier date; 
it also sponsors contests. School 
systems report satisfaction with this 
service, which is given at a nom- 
inal cost. 

+ 


Can you give me the basic reasons why 
elementary schools teach relatively lit- 
tle grammar? 


Only reasons substantiated by 
successful experience in modern 
schools and by experimentation ap- 
pear below. 

1. Grammar is abstract, analyt- 
ical, detailed; the preadolescent’s 
mind is immature and, therefore, 
not ready for anything but rudi- 
mendary phases of grammer. 

2. Extensive and widespread re- 
search has shown that grammar is 
less effective than the “meaning” 
approach in teaching punctuation 
and sentence sense. The meaning 
approach may be illustrated by the 
following sentence: If Mother buys 
me a new dress, I shall wear it to 
your party. The child in apprais- 
ing his composition can easily see 
that If Mother buys me a new 
dress is not a complete idea, and 
that J shall wear it to your party 
finishes the sentence. ‘The mean- 
ing is sufficient to show that the 
first section of the sentence is only 
a fragment. On the other hand, 
think how much grammar must be 
taught about subjects and_predi- 
cates, nouns and verbs, modifiers, 
main and subordinate clauses, be- 
fore grammar can make clear the 
facts underlying sentence sense. 
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How many inches 
in a cubic foot of 


omfort? 


t's an easy problem for an 
I easy chair—when you've 
room and an object that 
doesn’t move. 


Even so, man has been 
working on his seated 
comfort ever since he first 


sat down—and the job was ——™ 


made a lot tougher when the automobile came along. 


For when you’re dealing with an object that moves 
as fast as a car over many different kinds of 

roads, comfort is a problem of carefully figured 
inches from tires to topside. 


J 


4 


To begin with, it’s quite a job for General as 


Motors engineers to provide all the room needed 
for heads, legs, arms and elbows—and then to get this into 
the low sleek shape modern styling calls for. 





J 


In addition, you’ll find GM engineers doing a lot of major 
brainwork on such things as the geometry of springing. They 
have to get just the right combination of angles—figured out 
to small fractions of inches—to assure smooth, certain steer- 
ing plus a cushiony ride. 


Von’ iia 
rs ll find groups of experts dealing entirely with tires and 
Wheels, 


An extra eighth-inch in width, for instance, has a lot to do 


FRIGIDAIRE . 








H 4 
Hy 
led 

with tire pressure — which in turn has much to do with 
getting softness into tires. 





And those laws of mass-in-motion you study in science class 
are put to work in an advanced way —to keep spinning crank- 
shafts balanced in every inch, smooth and free from vibration. 


How much comfort do you get from all these carefully planned 
inches? 


Well, sink into any new GM car. You'll find it as sittable 
as Dad’s easy chair—as comfortable on the open road as it 
is at curbside. 


Comfort is one of the many measuring sticks for judging the 
worth of a car. It is another one of the qualities which make 
car owners say — you just can’t beat a GM car for value. 


NOW! HENRY 4 TAYLOR, on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast to coasty 


G “MORE AND BETTER THINGS op FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


Your Key to Greater Value 


THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 





GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL - CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE »* BUICK « CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER + DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 


p/son TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys, are available upon request. 
Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Power Goes To Work,” may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-170, Detroit 2, Michigan, 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








I want to teach painting of spring flow- 
ers in some new way. Please suggest 
something different | can present. 


You might have the children 
paint garden scenes blocking in a 
red area to show a whole bed of 
red tulips and a yellow area to 
show yellow tulips, as one sees them 
from a distance. 


i 


What can I do to help my fifth-grade 
pupils make better crayon drawings? 
Theirs are too light and weak-looking. 


Try showing the work of chil- 
dren who accent some parts of their 
pictures. Also, mount all the cray- 
on drawings and place them so that 
they can be seen at least fifteen feet 
away. Then the children who do 
not bear down heavily enough on 
their crayons will be able to evalu- 
ate their own work in comparison 
with more successful attempts. 


+ 


The wrapping paper in our murals gets 
all wrinkled after it is painted. What 
can be done to avoid this? 


The thicker the paper, the less it 
will wrinkle. But if you have thin 
wrapping paper, leave some spaces 

‘unpainted. For example, grass can 
be made with little lines; 
with horizontal broken lines. 


+ 


Are silhouettes among the most popu- 
lar means of expression with elemen- 
tary-school children? 


waves 


No, they prefer lines and color, 
in the lower grades especially. But 
some enjoy cutting a silhouctte. 


* 


Does it follow the modern trend to 
teach children how to draw Dutch sub- 
jects in March? 

If the children are studying Hol- 
land in social studies, Dutch pic- 
tures will make an interesting art 
project. Just to draw a windmill 
in a windy month would not be 
according to modern aims. 


> 


How can | inspire my pupils to be orig- 
inal when they don’t seem to have any 
ideas of their own? 


Make something as the children 
watch you. Have boxes of colored 
papers, ribbons, pieces of wood, 
and paste. These may suggest to 
the pupils things they can make. 

It is most important not to be 
fussy about the scraps on the floor. 
If one must be conscious of every 
piece of material which drops as 
one works, originality is squelched. 
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What science units would you suggest 
for my sixth- and seventh-grade rural 
pupils for spring study? 


So much depends on your local 
situation that the following ideas 
should be examined critically from 
the standpoint of the interests, 
background, aptitudes, and needs 
of your pupils. Here are 
problems that have been success- 
fully studied in rural communities 
during the spring season: How do 
plants grow? How do we take care 
of growing plants? How do we 
conserve plants and animals for 
our use? How do we take care of 
farm animals? How do we use 
plants and animals? 

Let the pupils help to decide 
what problem is to be studied. En- 
courage them to plan the procedure 
for studying it. Make the study as 
practical as possible by applying it 
to the pupils’ immediate environ- 
ment. Make the experience as real 
as possible by going to see examples 
of the things being studied. Set up 
experiments to clarify ideas. Help 
pupils evaluate the results achieved 
as they proceed in the study of the 
unit. 


some 


* 


Please tell me where I can get pictures 
and descriptive material about birds 
and bird life. 


One very good source is the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N.Y. 


° 


From what sources can I obtain mate- 
rial on conservation in my state that 
will aid me in teaching? 


Many states have published bul- 
letins and other printed matter that 
you will find helpful in teaching 
conservation. The Department of 
Agriculture in your state is one such 
agency. The Department of Edu- 
cation probably has curriculum 
material such as units of work, bib- 
liographies, and bulletins. Write to 
the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction or the Commissioner of 
Education of your state for infor- 
mation. Your state library is likely 
to have printed material that will 
be helpful. 

A valuable recent reference is: 
Large Was Our Bounty: Natural 
Resources and the Schools, 1948 
Yearbook, Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development 
(National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; $2.50). 


Do you consider that an abacus is nec- 
essary for teaching arithmetic in the 
first grade? 

I would use an abacus in all 
arithmetic classes. The abacus for 
the first grade should contain only 
two rods, one for units and the oth- 
er for tens. An abacus of this kind 
is a valuable aid for showing the 
meaning of two-figure numbers. A 
first-grade pupil should begin build- 
ing a concept of such numbers. 

A regular abacus needs only nine 
beads on a rod. ach bead corre- 
sponds to the nine digits we use. 
‘The rod is a place holder; hence it 
performs the same function as zero, 
so there is no bead to represent this 
symbol. However, the abacus for 
the first grade should contain ten 
beads. Pupils can count ten beads 
on this rod to show ten ones. Then 
one bead on the rod of ten may be 
moved to show that ten ones equal 
one ten. Such an abacus provides 
an effective visual means of inten- 
sifying the idea of our decimal 
number system and place value. 


. 


What short cuts in arithmetic do you 
consider satisfactory for instructional 
purposes? 


Short cuts are never recommend- 
ed for instructional purposes. If a 
pupil is able to discover short pro- 
cedures, he should be encouraged 
to use them because he has devel- 
oped enough insight into number 
to understand the operations. I 
cannot recommend a short cut, ex- 
cept under the condition stated. 


+ 


Where can I. find material which deals 
with the history of the most familiar 
weights and measurements we use? 


A brief story of the development 
of the most familiar measures may 
be found in this brochure: The 
Story of Weights and Measures, 
“Achievements of Civilization,” 
No. 3 (Committee on Materials 
of Instruction of the American 
Council on Education, 5835 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago, Ill.; $.10). 

The most comprchensive treat- 
ment of the topic, from the stand- 
point of the teacher, is in a recent 
book by B. R. Buckingham entitled, 
Elementary Arithmetic, Its Mean- 
ing and Practice (Ginn & Co., 
Boston 17; $4.50). Chapters 17- 
19 give an authentic historical 
development of the weights and 
measures used in the English sys- 
tem of measurement. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 58. 
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How much community work should we 
do when our singing classes are con. 
stantly asked to perform publicly? 


There is great danger in too wide 
exploitation of children’s doings, 
Only children who do things par- 
ticularly well should sing or per- 
form in public. There should be a 
high standard set on the quality of 
work to be attained before a public 
appearance is allowed. Standards 
have been lowered by the poor 
quality of some radio performances. 
‘To counteract this, always keep 
your standards for singing high. 


> 


How shall I overcome reticence and 
shyness about singing alone in inter. 
mediate grades? 


Children should start singing in- 
dividually daily in first grade (six 
years of age) or, better still, in kin- 
dergarten. Singing then becomes 
a habit and the child will not be 
shy when he is asked to sing alone. 
If he has never sung alone until he 
is ten or eleven, there may be great 
difficulty—unless a teacher has un- 
usual resourcefulness and _ under- 
standing of child nature. 


e 


Do you consider it necessary to teach 
“seasonal songs” just at their particular 
season? 


Most teachers like to have songs 
that fit in with the particular sea- 
son and with the other subjects in 
the curriculum. At one time kin- 
dergarten teachers held very strict- 
ly to suitable programs for each 
month: September, autumn songs; 
October, Halloween songs; No- 
vember, Thanksgiving songs; De- 
cember, Christmas songs; January, 
winter songs; February, patriotic 
songs; and so on. It is still a good 
idea and it gives a definite foun- 
dation for the song program. Of 
course one can always fill in with 
gencral songs. 

To me, Christmas songs sound 
out of place except at Christmas 
time, and I like to set them apart 
for that season. However, many 
children enjoy singing them the 
year around. 


Sf 


When teaching large groups to sing to 
gether should much attention be give" 
to expression or interpretation? 


In teaching a group, young of 
old, to sing together every effort 
should be made to secure good tone 
quality, proper musical phrasing, 
and good enunciation. All singing 
should be pleasing to the car. 
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In the land of the Aztecs, 


it’s “Tome Coca-Cola. 
Bien helada” 


—Which means, of course, ““Drink Coca-Cola. Ice cold.” In Mexico, as throughout 






the world, Coca-Cola is wholesome refreshment . . . welcome refreshment. It brings 
a touch of the U.S. A. to good neighbors everywhere, just as it brings a friendly 


moment to Americans who work refreshed and play refreshed right here at home. 


Copyright 1949, The Coca-Cola Company 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP. 


Box 864, Generali Post Office, New York 1, N.Y 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Please send me free 


teacher's unit for Gr 1-3 and copies 
of pupils’ leaflets at Ic apiece; also, free 
teacher's unit for Gr. 4-8 and students’ 
booklets at Ic apiece. Aijso pupils’ 
science units at le apiece. | teach Gr 


No. of pupils . Amount enclosed $ 
Name 
St. of R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
3-49 IN 22 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 


125 Madison St., Chicago 3, II! 
FREE Please send me your book 
let, “How to Grow House Plants—Success- 


fully,” with invitation to membership in 
the Club. 
Name 
School Address 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
3-49 IN 252 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


FREE Please send me a lesson plan 


based on the James Peale painting (inside 
front cover) and designed for use in graphic 


IN-d 


art, art appreciation, and social studies 
classes. (Good only in U.S.A). 
Name 
St. or R.D = 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
3-49 IN 3 


RIG-A-JIG, INC. 
32 W. Washington, Chicago 2, III 


SPECIAL OFFER Please send me a 
Trial Consteuction Set of Rig-A-Jig, con- 
sisting of 94 pieces, with colorful Idea 
Book. (Only one per teacher, per school.) 
[jl enclose $1.25. 


Name —— 
St. of R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
3-49 IN 223 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Service, 


Battie Creek, Michigan 


FREE ,, 


‘limit 30) of Foods for Growing Boys and 


ease send me copies 


Girls. See page 83. 


Name 


School Grade 
School Address_ 
P.O. & 


Zone State 


3-49 IN 125 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 





HOW TO 
ORDER 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO 
1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, 


FREE 


your catalog which lists over 3,000 Teach- 


Please send me a copy of 


ing Aids. 
Name 
St. of R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
3-49 IN 35 


Atlanta, Georgia 


FREE 


prints of the picture in your advertisement 


Please send me re- 


on Page 61 without the advertising text. 


Name 
St. of R.D. 
P.0.G 
Zone = State 
3-49 IN 261 


McKESSON G ROBBINS, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


FREE Please send me a supply of 


INC. 


the leaflet “Mother an Important 
Message.” 
Name . a 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
3-49 IN 245 


WELCH ALLYN, Inc, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


FREE 


giving full information about the Massa- 


Please send me _ booklet 


chusetts Vision Test. 


$-—-—————-—— - 4---------- = 


Teaching Materials for You 


CLIP SEPARATELY EACH COUPON offering materials that you desire, 
PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail in one envelope to 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


INT’L CELLUCOTTON PROD. CO., 
1-39, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 


FREE Please send me _ free: 


] Full details on the film “The Story 
of Menstruation,” by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions; 

copies of the booklet, 
sonally Yours”; 
[!} one Menstrual 
classroom use. 


“Very Per- 
Physiology Chart for 


Name 
St. or R.D. — 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
3-49 IN 38 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Advertising Dept 


GENERAL MILLS, Dept. of Public Services 


Minneapolis |, Minn 


FREE Please send me information 


about your “Program of Assistance in Nu- 
trition and Health Education,” together 
with samples of classroom materials, dict 
survey forms, and nutrition information tests. 


Grades Taught No. of Pupils 
Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
3-49 IN 14 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE 


copies of your booklet, 


Please send me free 
“Pertinent Facts 


about Coal.” 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
3-49 IN 160 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educ. Service Dept. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


FREE Send me Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 


for Dental Health; Colored Wall Chart; 
Cardboard Model of Set of Teeth; Teach- 
er’s Manual; Daily Care Score Sheet; and 
Individual Dental Certificates. 

Grade(s) Taught Class Enrollment 


Ed. Dept. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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CEREAL INSTITUTE, Educational Dept. 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


FREE Please send me full color U.S. 


Gov‘t. Meal Pattern Chart with Elemen. 
tary School Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
4th and 5th grades, consisting of Teacher's 
Manual, wall charts, and 20 students’ note- 
book folders. 


Title 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
3-49 IND 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich 


FREE 


Please send me, for myself 


and my pupils, reprints of your 
advertisement, inches in a 


cubic foot of COMFORT?” 


“How many 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
3-49 IN 83 


BINNEY G SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


FREE Please send me a free copy 


of your Crayola Instruction Circular. 


School 
Name — " 
St. or R.D. 
Zone State 
3-49 IN 262 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. 31 
Box 76, Memphis 1, 


FREE Please send 


(limit 25) of the new edition of “Smart 
Sewing with Cotton Bags,” giving patterns, 
sewing hints and new ideas for making 
clothes and household articles from cotton 
bags. 


Tennessee 


copies 


Name a 
Name a Name___ 
School __. " 
St R.D. oe 
or a A —E— EE ‘ 
P.O. G P.O. G .0. 
Zone State Zone State o, ? State 
3-49 IN 137 3-49 IN 1 3-49 IN 71 
sR © Sm Gee Se om ee cee ee ee 


8322 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20, II! | 
FREE Please send me a copy of | 
your 1949 Catalog of the complete Ideal 
line of teaching aids. | 
Name . an ! 
| 
St. of R.D. " ] 
P.O. G l 
Zone State 
3-49 1N 260 | 


| 62 | 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
421 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE 


| am interested in knowing 


B. F. GOODRICH CO., M. M. Griffis, 


Relations Dept., Akron, Ohio. 


FREE Please send me the B. F. 


Goodrich TEACHERS’ MANUAL for telling 
the Story of Rubber and copies of 
The Wonder Book of Rubber for my class. 


Name — mpumennnteee 

SG EE 

P.O. G 

Zone no State . 
3-49 IN 258 
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Public 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


FREE 


Please send me your new free 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 North 9th St., 


FREE 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


your Free Catalog on “Song Books with a 


Plan.’ Grades Taught... No of Pupils 
Name piccntnmmuiieeininmnmmeaaaiti — _— 
St. or R.D. ini: 
P.O. G 
Zone ms State __ 
3-49 IN 193 


Please send me a copy of 


l MINNESOTA MINING G MFG. CO. 


| | 

| | 

| tal f Pl for Y A ic 

] about T.C.U.’s “"10-Way Protection” Policy | are — $ - a | 

| against accident, sickness, and quarantine. | eed ner sane Gate. | 

| (No agent will call.) | School paiadaaal | 

| Name | Name I 

| I | 

| St. or R.D. j St. or R.D. l 

| P.O. G ] P.O. G ] 
Zone State Zone State 

i] 3-49INI8 | B 3-491IN 109 | 

oe eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


St. Paul 6, Minn 


FREE 


your complete 12-page section “ ‘Scotch’ 


Please send me a copy of 


Cellulose Tape Goes to School” as contained 
in September, 1948, Instructor, pages 49-60 


Name _ 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
Zone State 
3-49 IN 239 


—s NC. 
mow. Harrison St., Chicago 12, III 


FREE Please send me a copy of 


your Catalog of all Ditto supplies and 


machines. 


School 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
P.0. G | 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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State | 
3-49 IN 15 
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Travel and Educational 
Guides for Teachers 


HOW T@) CLIP SEPARATELY EACH COUPON offering materials that you desire, 
ORDE R PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail in one envelope to 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 







FREE Please send me a copy of your 


informative booklet on the Summer Session 


F R E E Please 


charge, a copy of your scenic map of the 


send me, without FREE FREE Please send me a copy of 


your folder which will give me information 


Please send me complete 
information regarding Summer Programs at- 


at the University of New Mexico. State of Indiana. the University of Wyoming. about the attractions of Jamaica. 








‘ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS I MASS. DEVELOPMENT G IND. COMMISSION I LURAY CAVERNS I MARION COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, | 
i 1000 Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. | Dept. IN-1, State House, Boston, Mass. | Luray, Va. { T. 1. Goforth, Ocala, Florida 
| FREE Please send me a copy of | FREE Please send me a copy of l FREE Please send me copies | FREE Please send me information ] 
your 72-page booklet, ‘Railroads at Work” " | | 
, your free folder telling of things to sce, , of your attractive booklet, ‘‘The Beautiful , on the advantages of retiring to Marion 
py tema teacher at School. | do and enjoy in Massachusetts. | Caverns of Luray.” | County, Florida. } 
Name | Name -_ | Name ‘i : = —_ | Name ee — _ 
1 st. or RD. - Stor RD. - - ft oF RD. - pS or RD Sea ee 
! P.O. G | P.O. G P.O. G | P.O. G i 
| Zene.___ State Zone State | Zone ial State Zone ao eee State | 
3-49 IN 67 | 3-49 IN 185 | 3-49 IM 219 3-49 IN 265 
he ET i th NES — me oe oe ee ee ee ee eee 
| MISSOURI STATE DIV. of RESOURCES G DE- | UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, Dir. Summer Session I N. H. STATE PLANNING G DEV. COMMISSION CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU | 
VELOPMENT, Dept. 53-A, Jefferson City, Mo. H 909 Administration Bldg., Minneapolis 14, Minn | 109 Capitol St., Concord 9, N.H. Ottawa, Canada { 
FREE Please send me a copy of | FREE Please send me complicte | FREE Please send me your 1949 | FREE Please send me your illus- 
N H h Vacat Kit, tai trated book, ‘Canada, Vacations Untimit- 
| your illustrated folder on the State of l bulletin on the Summer Session at the Uni- l f nephersowp tne raaganslipin tar sacgeas l 7 - ? , : | 
1 | illustrated booklets, maps and other val- ] ed,” which will give me pointers about 
| Missouri. ' versity of Minnesota. | uable information. | spending a vacation in Canada. I 
| Name - I Name 7 I Name indmimemeniecnadl pated teens I Name sesaicinichiaiaii | 
| I I I i 
| St. or R.D. | St. or R.D. i St. or R.D. ] St. or R.D Sateen Hl 
P.O. G P.O. G P.O. G P.O. G 
Zone State : ! Zone State l Zone —o State : l Zone State ! 
3-491IN 165 ff 3-491N74 | 3-49 1N 225 [| 14203493 3-491N 169 I 
{geiplepheapl igs tpntlagutylininiemiimiens inpecumieavenigeivamieemin imi Se ee ee oe ee ee oe mf 
| NEW YORK CENTRAL, Room 1334-Q TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION SERVICE BRITISH RAILWAYS, Dept. 24 UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Director, Summer j 
| 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. | 101 W. 11th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. l 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. | Quarter, Boulder, Colo. | 
| FREE Please send me a copy of ! FREE _ Please send me information I FREE Please send me _...__. copies l FREE Please send me complete ‘ 
| { about the university-sponsored study tour, l of weer tanned bechiet. “Whee. tte test”: | ' 
your Free Vacation Guide to help me plan or tours, checked: [} Spain; { |_France; ’ a ‘ : hs information about Summer School at the 
| | {| Switzerland; (] British Isles; Post- | copies of “The British Isles,” a | l 
War Europe; & odern India; Geog- ‘ 
| my vacation. | raphy of the Southwest U.S.A. I full-color map folder. l University of Colorado. | 
| Name “i Name Name —— Name sthinassninpnnceiatgpanuntasitininttinenaiastiniaamatiniaaiii 
St. or R.D. | St. or RD. _~ | Schoot Address _. | St. of RD. sient 
| 20.6 | PoOG | pos | P06 
Zone State Zone ce State , Zone : _ State in Zone —_— State. | 
l 3-49 IN 136 | 3-49 IN 127 | 3-49 IN 188 | 3-49 IN 166 | 
| ggeeerieetnenentapdemigebonimigierraptinabesin ‘tertunlsciieatensiengpeniagy ter snpainaiarm ieee saemtiiinssntenciemsniminitienan a Nga eaitamaas eset GE APOIO TS Be PD 
| UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Director, Sum- { INDIANA DEPT. OF COMM. G PUB. REL. UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, Dir. Summer JAMAICA TOURIST TRADE DEVELOP. BOARD 
mer Session, Room 1060, Albuquerque, N.M. Dept. 107-G, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. Session, Laramie, Wyoming. 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Name___ Name ee cane Name - e Name — 
| St. or R.D. eS St. or R.D. St. or R.D. - St. or R.D. 
I P.0. G P.O. G& P.O. G P.O. G 
| Zone on won State os Zone State 1 Zone - State _ Zone State 
| 3-49 IN 263 3-49 IN 215 3-49 IN 167 3-49 IN 184 
| ypenrciorts occa gman RIeRHnesiags tot ETN pts ee eee ee 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD, H. Sengstacken, P.T.M. ] TEMPLE UNIV., OFFICE OF REGISTRAR l COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS ] NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY ! 
| Union Station, Chicago 6, Il. Broad St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. , 282 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado , 1000 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y. 1 
FREE Please send me a copy of your | FREE Please send me your Bul- | FREE Please send me the informa- | FREE Please send me your illus- 
tion checked: (_] 40-page Illustrated Vaca- 
l map-folder on Yellowstone Park via Galla- l letin which lists the courses to be of- l tion Book; (_}] Full Color Descriptive High- I trated, 20-page, descriptive folder, I-1, i 
| ] ] way Map; [_] Hotel, Resort, and Dude Ranch | 
| tin Gateway. fered during the 1949 Summer Sessions. | information. , telling about the Audubon Nature Camps. | 
ae Oe a a Se a D _. J Name ieee _ | Name —_ 2 
l l l i 
J St. or R.D. a re, St. or R.D. ees St. or R.D : _ School Address — | 
| Po I P.O. G P.O. G P.O. G | 
l Zone “ State | Zone ee State } Zone — State l Zone ee State 
3-49 IN 82 3-49 IN 220 3-49 IN 130 3-49 1N 266 I 
aaa cnet eee ee oe I Bey cs ON 
WHITEWATER LODGE GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER 1 SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, R. T. Anderson, | THE BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Glenwood, New Mexico 


FREE Please send me a copy of 


your colorful booklet showing Whitewater 
Lodge through the eye of the camera, and 
rate schedule. 


P. O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. 


FREE Please send me: [| copy of 


your new Wall Display “Famous Festivals,” 


G.P.T. Mgr., 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 


FREE Please send me free booklet 


giving details for a “stopover” visit to 


475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


FREE Please send me a copy of 


the following folders: () Calendar of Events 
in Britain; () British Isles; () London and 
Near-by Places of Interest; [) Map of 
British Isles. 


and 4 lesson topics; {_] Informative Folder Grand Canyon on a Santa Fe trip to or 


on Teacher Travel Credits. from California. 


Name 











a | 


meh pnicdbsicliganiliniaianse ssientansatibieaisibiale Name faa Name -— Name 
St. or R.D. anes = = St. or R.D. St. or R.D. St. or R.D. siaeletshileeesilaeeiniemianeci ai 
PO. G P.O. G P.O. G P.O. G 
Zone State a Zone State Zone ’ State Zone -—a State 
3-49 IN 264 3-49 IN 93 1 3-49 IN 134 | 3-49 IN 256 I 
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For Young Readers 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Blueberries for Sal, written and 
illustrated by Robert McCloskey 
(The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 
18th St., New York 17; $2.00). 

How a little girl and her mother 
and a baby bear and his mother go 
blueberrying together and get into an 
amusing mixup. A large and attrac- 
tive book with unusual pictures in blue 
and white. 


Five Puppies for Sale, written and 
illustrated by Esther Brann (The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11; $1.50). 

Another Easy to Read book, about 
six puppies, five of which were given 
away, and of the homes in which they 
found themselves. Many pictures, 
large-type text, and a surprise ending; 
for children from six to eight. 


Is It Hard? Is It Easy? by Mary 
McBurney Green; with pictures by 
Lucienne Bloch (William R. Scott, 
Inc., 513 Avenue of the Amcricas, 
New York 11; $1.00). 

Bright, clear, posterlike pictures il- 
lustrate this “learning” book for very 
young children. Such everyday activ- 
ities as skipping rope, tying shoelaces, 
and bathing are hard for some chil- 
dren and easy for others, and some 
things are hard for Ann and Tim 
alone, but are easy to do together. 


Robbut: a Tale of Tails, written 
and illustrated by Robert Lawson 
(The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th 
St., New York 173 $2.50). 

Robbut was very unhappy because 
he felt his tail was in no way distin- 
guished; indeed, it was of no use to 
him at all. And this is the story of 
his adventures after the Little Old Man 
whom he had rescued from a trap of- 
fered him a choice of tails, several of 
which he tried out with most unhappy 
results. Beautiful and amusing pic- 
tures. 


Toni Frissell’s Mother Goose, by 
Toni Frissell (Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16; 
$2.50). 

A beautiful photographic picture- 
book companion to the author’s Child’s 
Garden of Verses, with thirty-four 
pages of most attractive unposed pho- 
tographs illustrating familiar rhymes. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Going Up: The Story of Vertical 
Transportation, by John Ernest 
Bechdolt; pictures by Jeanne Ben- 
dick (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
Headquarters, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn.; $2.00). 


The ways which men have found 
for going up, including stairs, ladders, 
pulleys, all types of elevators, cog 
railroads and cable cars, conveyors, 
escalators, and, lastly, the means by 
which we go up for fun: the roller 
coaster, the parachute jump, the ski 
tow, and the Ferris wheel. any pic- 
tures and diagrams in black and red. 
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More Favorite Stories Old and 
New; for Boys and Girls, selected 
by Sidonie M. Gruenberg;  illus- 
trated by Richard Floethe (Dou- 
bleday and Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th 
St., Rockefeller Center, New York 
20; $3.75). 

An outstanding collection of stories 
for girls and boys from nine years and 
older. The selection includes both 
classical and contemporary materials, 
legends, adventure, animal stories, and 
humor. This anthology is suitable for 
children to read to themselves or for a 
teacher or parent to use for reading 
aloud. 


Stolen Pony, written and illustrat- 
ed by Glen Rounds (Holiday 
House, Inc., 513 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 11; $2.00). 

A moving story of a great friendship 
between a horse, who was lost in the 
Bad Lands, and a stray dog who joined 
him and shared his loneliness and 
danger. This book will appeal to 
boys especially. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Gilbert Stuart, by Ruth Langland 
Holberg; illustrated by Lloyd Coe 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 
Fourth Ave., New York 16; $2.50). 


This book deals with the life story 
of the famous artist who painted the 
popular portrait of President George 
Washington, soldier and plantation 
owner. In addition to the excellent 
character picture, the author has also 
given a good picture of the life of the 
times, especially among the well-to-do. 
The book gives excellent descriptions 
of the growing nation in its struggles 
through the Revolution, and of Eng- 
land’s view of that struggle. 


Other Young Americans, by Delia 
Goetz; illustrated with photographs 
(William Morrow and Co., Inc., 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16; 
$3.50). 

A simple, clearly written account of 
the young people of Latin America— 
of their homes, the food they eat, their 
schools, and recreation. The book was 
written in response to teen-agers’ ques- 
tions, but the large-print simple text 
and many excellent photographs will 
interest any age. There is also a glos- 
sary, short but quite complete, and an 
index. 


Seven Beaver Skins; a story of the 
Dutch in New Amsterdam, written 
and illustrated by Erick Berry 
(John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 7; $2.50). 


The first in a new series, “The Land 
of the Free,” this is a tale of Kaspar 
de Salle, a native of old Netherlands, 
who for seven beaver skins, pledged 
his services to pay for his passage to 
New Amsterdam and the New World. 
This book contains excellent historical 
background material on New York 
State, with enough romance to hold 
the interest of the more advanced read- 
er in the upper grades and junior high 
school. 
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Kor Teachers to Use 





SCHOOL TEXTS 


Building Our World, by Clyde 
Moore, Helen M. Carpenter, 
Gertrude M. Lewis, and Fred B. 
Painter (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Avenuc, New York 17; 
$2.52). 


Building Our World is the dynamic 
story of peoples who have influenced 
the development of our American civ- 
ilization. Nine units lead the reader 
through The Beginning of Civilization 
on Three Continents up to Our Neigh- 
bors, North and South. Easy reading, 
historical accuracy, wise selection of 
material, excellent maps, and vivid 
illustrations are characteristic of this 
basic text. A unique feature is the 
useful suggestions for inviting people 
of different nationalities to co-operate 
with pupils in securing a better under- 
standing of America in relation:to the 
rest of the world. 


Ear and Eye Fun, by Clarence S. 


Stone (Webster Pub. Co., 1800 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3). 
Books 1, 2, and 3, each $.28. Book 


4, $.36. 

These four workbooks furnish a 
complete and well-organized course in 
phonics, yet they can readily be adapt- 
ed to any basic series of readers. Us- 
ing a strictly controlled vocabulary, 
basic to all of the common reading 
series, they provide carefully inte- 
grated ear and eye training along with 
accuracy, speed, and independence in 
word recognition. ‘Tests for checking 
progress are included. 


The World about Us, by Sidman 
P. Poole, Thomas Frank Barton, 
and Irving Robert Melbo (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 7; $2.56). 

Beginning with a unit adaptable to 
a child’s own community living, the 
book presents a_ story approach to 
world understandings through a study 
of various type regions in the Amer- 
icas. A unique plan is provided for 
studying each region, with an intro- 
duction showing how people live with- 
in the region, a description of natural 
land forms influencing their living, and 
a third section revealing how people 
use the regions for living. Questions 
on important facts and _ principles 
provide a systematic and diversified 
coverage of content including textual 
materials, pictures, and maps. 


What Book Is That? by Ruth 
Harshaw and Dilla MacBean (The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11; $1.50). 

This delightful book for children 
from eight to sixteen presents book 
quizzes, club stunts, and short drama- 
tizations of favorite books; and raises 
interesting questions with which to 
create interest in books. Typical of 
the questions is “In what book does 
a skunk help to catch thieves?” In 
chapters such as “Information, Please” 
and “You’re on the Air,” radio skits, 
questions, and dramatizations present 
many unique facts about books which 
will stimulate interest in books and in 
reading as fun. 


RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary Schools, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


PROFESSION AL BOOKS 


Dress the Show, basic costume 
book, by Daty Healy (Row, Peter- 
son & Co. 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, IIl., $3.00). 

Every teacher who produces plays 
needs this specific, practical costume 
book. Well-drawn illustrations, exact 
patterns, and simple directions enable 
the most inexperienced member of a 
costume committee to meet costume 
problems successfully. Suggestions for 
building basic costume collections, an- 
imal and flower costumes, ornaments 
and accessories, and patterns for fan- 
tastic outfits are included. With this 
manual, school costuming will become 
a pleasure rather than a task. 


Education for International Un- 
derstanding in American Schools, 
by The National Education Associ- 
ation (National Education Associ- 
ation of the United States, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6; 
D.C.; $1.00). 

“This volume is the Committee’s 
report of the study of the responsibil- 
ities and opportunities of American 
elementary and secondary schools in 
preparing youth to serve as citizens 
competent to deal with the complex 
problems of international co-operation 
and peace.” In organizing to assume 
such responsibilities, each school needs 
the participation of each faculty mem- 
ber in the planning; and community 
participation should be encouraged. 
Teaching aids such as radio tran- 
scriptions, museum models, motion 
pictures, and pamphlets must be as- 
sembled and pupil participation must 
also be enlisted. Administrative offi- 
cials stand in a unique position to 
co-ordinate and channel community 
resources and to initiate learning ex- 
periences such as those described in 
this volume. Specialized sources of 
information in the international field 
are given, films and filmstrips are list- 
ed, and reading materials especially 
selected for school children are recom- 
mended. 


The Teaching of Reading in the 
Elementary School, by Paul McKee 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7; $3.60). 


This volume is in no sense a revi- 
sion of the author’s Reading and Lit- 
erature in the Elementary School, but 
offers an improved and modern pro- 
gram for increasing reading ability in 
the grades. Part I discusses the na- 
ture of reading, revealing clearly and 
concisely the way in which children 
identify and recognize words, how 
they arrive at an adequate understand- 
ing of the meaning intended by the 
author, and how they make use of the 
meaning gained from the reading. 
Part II presents a suggested four-point 
program for reading instruction, name- 
ly, the teaching of fundamentals of 
reading in the primary grades, ¢x- 
tending the fundamentals into the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, the 
troduction to reading study jobs and, 
lastly, instruction in teaching pupils 
to read well to others. An excellent 
chapter on the teaching of literature 
is also included. 
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SIGHTSEEING Canada’s cities is just one of ten romantic West. Above: In Ottawa, Canada’s 
top vacations open to your choice through the capital, the stately Chateau Laurier, one of 
continent-spanning se rvices * Canadian National Canadian National’s hotels of distinction, stands 
Railways. E xplore historic Eastern centres, the beside the National War Memorial. 


‘Choose ony ) 
10 moody popular vactioual’ 


HERE THEY ARE, as revealed in a 1948 survey of U.S. travel 


ally 













rit. preferences: Alaska Cruise + British Columbia + Canadian 
but Rockies *« Cross-Canada Rail Tour + Eastern Cities and the 
ar0- Laurentians * Gaspé and the Saguenay * Lake of the Woods 
p Maritime Provinces + Highlands of Ontario + Winnipeg and 
na- < 
and Hudson Bay * Make your choice—then have your nearest 
lren ida ' ‘7 Canadian National office give you the whole story — 
b, 4 " : ‘ Dp d d 
“ El Mos Be ers ee itineraries, places to see and stay, costs —everything you 
ind- ta ‘ % eiaay ; ie pag 
the pee es ; need to help you plan exactly the right vacation for you. 
the ee PME ES at gee ’ . "We'll tell you where and take you there.”? 
. ag tty é. $e ve f 
ing. 7 ? (, ILS on! ae ae 
ait i? 8. ee ' ; 
aw: fe , CANADIAN 
- of SCENIC ROUTE across Canada, re: : 
] , . 
pm by Canadian N; ational’s Continental ‘ 
the Limited, is a unique travel experience 
S 
i ej over at friendly cities; golf, fis h RELAX ALL THE WAY. Your vacation begins the 
and —s at glorious Jasper Park Lodge moment you step aboard the International Limited 
ipils asl ¢ Canadian Rockies (championship (Chicago, Toronto, Montreal), the Ocean Limited THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
Oo course, abe ve): . 2 ct a - : . . al a} tt D 
lent = gcd ' — the beautie (Montreal, Halifax), other Canadian National name Conadion National offices in United States — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnoti, Detroit, 
ture oo est Coast, trains. Travel the comfort Ww A the railway ae to every- Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Mi polis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 
where in Canada. To California and anywhere West, to San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreci. 
New York and anywhere East, go Canadian National. No passports required of U. S. citizens. 
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A Lunch Program— 
An Example of Good Living 


Continued from page 16) 













, ¢ 
keeping the lunch hour orderly and : 
pleasant, will relieve the teacher of | WHEREVER — - 

= “ler ie 
police duty and likewise place the 

| responsibility where it rightfully HOWEVER | TRAVEL | at 
belongs. Loud, hilarious talking dos 


| ALWAYS CARRY || *’ 
NATIONAL CITY BANK] |...‘ 


is a problem with every group of 
children. Conversation should be 












































| permitted, and ‘it may be spirited, Wi 
| but when voices are well modulat- TRAVELERS CHECKS -_ 
ed it is more pleasing to everyone. his 
, | A friendly little reminder from thre 
the hostess will quiet a boisterous jud 
group. 
| Any special device that adds a wah 
| touch of finesse to the lunch pro- = 
| gram should be employed. Place - 
cards, table mats, and room deco- "TI 
rations enhance the meals during a : 
holiday season. Commercial food ~ 
posters, reminders about rules for = 
good eating, and attractive pictures : 
help to dress up the room. ‘There = 
is much free material in bright col- is 
ors available for the asking. a 
Even if no lunchroom facilities . 
are available, practically all schools — 
can serve milk. With the federal " 
subsidy of two cents per bottle, he 
milk can be purchased at a reason- \ * 
Sk MALL COUPON TODAY FOR THIS F able weckly rate. It should be kept “"y 
‘3 FREE BOOKLET , Sot palatable by adequate refrigeration. | ton’ 
Many milk companies supply ice, | the 
.. » Beautifully Ilustrated! and if an old refrigerator can’t be | oni 
found in the neighborhood, the r 
SS older boys can easily construct an | neh 
} & insulated cooler. . 
Ln a. No vacation empire — - — = . The teachers with the most dif- “— 
< ae. in all the world offers you ~—— ficult problem are the ones in a judg 
Sa VTE more variety—more sheer enjoyment ! g | School where large numbers of | mor 
a . ; - : * | children must eat their lunch in 
> Sams Mile-high Denver and its mountain =: | the classrooms. All afternoon the | or 
4 parks... picturesque Colorado Springs | rooms will reck with the odor of | “T 
_« and the scenic Pikes Peak region . . . the : garlic, . gna sandwiches, and or- The 
“ sinei ne mene » mel 
grandeur of Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park .. . the Hay this ee al se A a ™ 
friendly Dude Ranches. %: | teachers should take turns doing hee 
Ride or hike! Fish or golf! Go sightseeing or just be lazy. : | lunch duty. For the children’s sake ont 
Whatever you choose, Colorado gives you extra pleasure! | the fan h period should be made She 
up of a different social unit than Dey 
For Speed, Comfort, Pleasure ... Go Burlington! | that of the classroom. Therefore, to t 
Choose between two famous diesel-powered streamlined the B poy on der | 
trains—the DENVER ZEPHYR, overnight every night from z anh on duty every day. Tf your mn 
Chicago to Colorado...or the CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR, with Ee school is ‘run co-operatively, the wir 
its entrancing Vista-Domes. Extra zs children can help determine the © Safe, spendable everywhere eal hem 
speed, extra luxury—no extra fare! a Way of = | Souping. its fun to meet ge ide instant identificati A 
. = , RM rer bphwrs * | pal at lunch, so that you can sit Provide instant identification *¥ 
Mail coupon today for complete ae %: | together and talk while you eat. e If lost or stolen without your ribb 
information and cost. Whether you == Ba If a classroom must be used for second signature, their full vole a ki 
travel inde dently or join Escort- =: | a lunchroom, it should be swept, ; r the 
- ee oe —— . dusted, and aired well afterwards. is promptly refunded claw 
ed Tour, you’ll enjoy every minute of Burlington = | The children should work co- © Cost so little—only 75¢ per $100. as 
your trip when you Go Burlington! %: | operatively with the janitor, rather Seed ait unl pink 
Route a than under the teacher’s super- bons 
; =< - - -- FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY!---- ‘= | vision, and they should not start e Buy them at your bank beyo 
; » | cleaning until everyone is finished. last 
, BURLINGTON TRaveL BUREAU , ' | Every teacher should enforce the | 
1 Dept. 115, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. » | “very teacne wher N C & der 
; I am interested in a vacation in Colorful Colorado this summer. ; sar se guacbsage a se T 
r Please send me complete information. 1 | Fangements, pape Sposal, < 
¥ | all other problems common to the TRAVELERS CH ECKS ~~ 
 - eee nen . 1 | school, so as to avoid confusion. SS to 3 
; Address The noon hour can be a pleas- mole wate 
[ oH» Sa: ii i ; | ant experience even under difficult the | 
; If you are interested in other Western Vacationlands, SC EEECES, If you need more and 
please check here: A , | time, approach the proper author- i] he s 
1 YELLOWSTONE () GLACIER () Dupe-RANcHEs 0 CALIForNIA A ities. If you have space for im- just 
( Paciric NORTHWEST 1 | proved facilities, get your parent Sats Pick 
SLL SSS AED ae ae a aS en eS eS Se a a a am ‘| group started. If you’re absolute- bush 
ly stuck with the present poor ac- BACKED BY , “y 
commodations, then refuse to let THE NATIONAL CITY BAN poin 
. your spirits be daunted by them. OF NEW YORK saw 
BURLINGTON’S teleryn ANNIVERSARY | Instead, rise above the situation Kirst in Werld Wide Du nking colo 
1849-1949 and by your own cheerful attitude Manhee Dede Genesis tecmnanes Cage plun 
| make the period a happy affair. ata 
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; City Where the Wind Blows | “Ha.” cried Susie and pointed at the other the valentine hat made top. The stir grew to a whirl. The 
(Continued from page 19) scrubby twin oaks with the soldicr’s of shiny sequin hearts. ae. mayor’s high top hat went up in 
tricorn and the bus driver’s cap I must notify the judge,” said the air. The sequin heart hat that 
She was hatless and breathless as on their branches. Over on the the policeman. “We have found Miss Salina Bell wore to the val- 
she entered the room where the la- other side of the ravine were some the lost hats. And you, little girl,” entine party sailed away. Judge 
dies were waiting. “I have nothing young willows wearing felt hats he said to Susie, “may share in the Whitby’s felt and Mr. Pompey’s 
at all to say,” she panted and sat and a derby. One looked ever so reward.” derby joined the flight. Madam 
down. The ladies all clapped just much like the judge himself; and Susie tied the green ribbons of Winterbotham’s wine-colored vel- 
as if she had delivered her speech. no one but the doctor wore that her bonnet under her chin. vet with the ostrich plumes rose 
On the same day in the City fedora; the derby looked just like “Ho, ho!” cried the policeman from the hazel bush. The tricorn 
Where the Wind Blows, the wind Mr. Pompey’s. when the knot was finished, “that’s hat of the soldier and the uniform 
teased Judge Whitby until he lost Beside the willows, two milk- the way to keep a bonnet safe.” cap of the bus driver marched 
his gray felt. The gray felt went weed stalks stood like clowns, one The wind stirred gently through along. 
through the air in spirals until the wearing the mayor’s high top hat, the ravine with the bridge over the (Continued on page 82) 














judge was dizzy from watching. — 
“Things are getting pretty bad,” 
he scolded on his way to the court- 


rom. “Fancy the wind’s being Si C ] Mi I “Ski D IF 
bold enough to take a man’s hat ome ‘ele| Ines are Oni yY 1Tl- eep 
in bright daylight.” 

In the courtroom Judge Whitby 
heard the story of a bus driver who 
had lost his official driver’s cap. 
“The wind came in the door and 
went out the window with my 
cap,” the bus driver said. “And I 


Not all coal, as you may have thought, is 
locked deep in the heart of the earth. In- 
deed, some lies very close to the surface. To 


| | haven’t been able to find it.” ; : 

i} “We must sciect a committce to remove all this near-surface coal for man’s 
f/ investigate this matter,” declared use, the progressive mining industry em- 
Uy the judge. ploys giant shovels like the one shown here, 
f The investigators looked every- to strip surface earth and rock and uncover 
where, but not one lost hat could coal for smaller shovels to work. By this 

they find. method as many as 135,000,000 tons of 


When the parade for Washing- 
ton’s Birthday marched through 
aj the city, the wind became bold 


needed coal have been added to the 
485,000,000 tons of coal mined under- 
ground in the United States in a single year. 





i once more. It blew the tricorn 
right off the head of the captain 


of the little company of three Before the big electric shovel goes to work, 
marching in front of the band. drill crews, shown below, left, drill horizon- 
“This is too much,” avowed the tally for 60 to 90 feet under “over-burden” 
judge. “The wind is becoming rock and soil. Skillfully placed explosives 
3 more and more disrespectful. I blast it into a loose mass the shovel can 
must order the police to follow all handle in 30-cubic-vard “bites.” 
hats down windy streets.” . 
The wind was calm for days. , 
The first of March came and went. Revegetation of surface-mined land like 
March seventeenth came. On that that shown below, right, can be accom- 
day Susic Fenway stepped out in plished in several ways, but one most com- 
her new spring bonnet with the monly used by mine operators is to plant 
\ garland of little pink rosebuds. banks with trees and grasses especially 
She was going to a St. Patrick’s adapted to the soils. Recreational areas, 
Day party. Just as she was about grazing lands, and timber supplies are now 


to tie her green bonnet ribbons un- 
der her chin, one big gust of March 
wind blew high. Then another gust 
blew low. Many strands of wind 
swirled around Susie and lifted the 
reand § bonnet from her head. 
n A policeman, who was passing 
by, saw Susie reach for the green 
} your § ribbons. He saw the hat float like 
|value § a kite over the shrubbery and into 
the ravine that cut through the 
city. The policeman followed. 
$100. The bonnet with the garland of 
pink rosebuds and the green rib- | 
bons skipped ahead of him just 
beyond the tips of his fingers. At | 
last it lit on a gooseberry bush un- ‘, fo gt }. 
der the bridge over the ravine. ie : en ee ee 
The policeman braced himself 
and reached for the bonnet. Close 


developing in many surface coal fields. 























behind him Susie Fenway clung Have you and your classes had the satisfaction of 
to another gooseberry bush and learning all the surprising facts about coal? There’ve 
watched. The policeman grasped been vast changes in mines and mining, and we've 
the bonnet with the green ribbons prepared an interesting booklet, Pertinent Facts _——See eee ee eee ee Ko 
and little pink rosebuds. “Ho, ho!” About Coal, to help classes learn about them. Simply ' Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. 1 
he said. “I know that spring is mail the coupon for your free copies. ! Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
<i 7 corner when I can Please send me _-___ free copies of 
Ic owers from a_ gooseber Ap ASE ER? = 

hh — BITUMINOUS a COAL =| fume Aer ome 

5 ANK “Ho,” he said again, and then ie, 
pointed to a hazel bush. There he BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE l 

. saw Madam Winterbotham’s wine- A DepartMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION | Street - 

bing colored velvet hat with the ostrich Wasuincton 5, D. C. j City—— Zone State 

ws plumes on top of the bush, perched ! Name of School 
at a rakish angle. BITUMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Gets Check in 3 Days 


“This was my first appli- 


cation and I do not 

how any company could 
make any fairer settle- 
ment. Thank you so 


much for your check, 
which came three days 
after I mailed in my ap- 
Clara Mae 
M issia- 


plication.” 
Bateman, Myrtle, 
sippi. 


e 
A Friend in Need 


“This is my first experi- 
ence with health insur- 
ance. I was impressed 
with the simple form I 
hed to fill out The 
promptness with which 
my check came made me 
feel that the T.C.U. was 
a friend in need,.”-——Mra. 
Edith P. Cleveland, El 
Centro, Calif. 


What Good is a 
""PAY-RAISE’’ 
if You Lose it? 


That’s worth thinking about right 
now, before Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine finds you unprotected 


In the joy of getting a “pay-raise” don’t 
overlook the need for making sure you 
don’t lose it. A single bad accident, one 
severe illness or even prolonged quaran- 
tine might wipe out all you have gained 
by your “pay-raise” and many more 
dollars, too. So don’t take the chance of 
being unprotected! 


Get under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You can’t afford to be without T.C.U. 10-Way Protec- 
tion, at a cost of less than a nickel a day. You are cov- 
ered whether you’re hospitalized or at home—at work 
or on vacation—whether your accident is a major one 
Under your T.C.U. Policy you will never be 
asked to pay extra assessments—even in time of epi- 
The coupon below will bring you all of the 
facts. Don’t risk losing your “Pay-Raise.” Send the 
coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 727. );C.)- Site- 


or not. 


demics. 


oo ee FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 747 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 


Name 





Address 














NO AGENT WILL CALL. 






















VACATION in 
% MASSACHUSETTS 


ew 'HINGS T0 DO 
m= THINGS TO SEE 


THINGS TO 
ENJOY 


/ 
ce 











\ Pus -- 


There’s a BIG plus in Massachusetts, where 
America took its first courageous steps. You can 
browse around historic places... Plymouth 
Rock, Bunker Hill, Concord, Lexington, Deer- 
field. Or take your choice of sports on Cape Cod, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, the North and 
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South Shores . 


. . Pioneer Valley, the Berkshires. 


Massachusetts offers you the MOST for the LEAST COST 


... With the easiest transportation. 


BE SURE TO WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER FOR DETAILS OF : 
THE PLUS IN STORE FOR YOU IN MASSACHUSETTS 


MASS. DEV, and IND. COMM., Dept. IN-1,State House, Boston 9, Mass. / 


ume 


COME To Vlassach uses | 


THE COMPLETE VACATIONLAND 
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Roger Williams—Pioneer for Freedom 
(Continued from page 35) 


weight of a bench. She sits on 
bench down center and wipes her 
face wearily.) 

JOHN SMITH (nudges Thomas) 
Look at our hard-working helper! 

THOMAS ANGELL—Why didn’t 
you carry two benches, Helen? 
Surely with your muscles 

HELEN—Go ahead and laugh at 
me, Mr. Angell. I see it takes you 
and Mr. Smith together to carry 
one bench. (Looking toward the 
Williams’ cabin, whispers.) Are 
they in there? 

THOMAS ANGELL (laughing) —If 
by they, you mean the Narragan- 
setts, yes. How long have you lived 
in New Providence, Helen? 

HELEN—My father and mother 
and I came here over a month ago. 

THOMAS ANGELL—When_ you’ve 
lived here a while longer, you 
won't be surprised at seeing Indi- 
ans around here. Why, (nods 
toward house) that’s practically 
the Indians’ second home. 

youn smitru—The Indians all 
seem to trust Mr. Williams. I won- 
der how he won their confidence. 

THOMAS ANGELL—If you'd scen 
him as I have, visiting them in their 
own villages, you’d understand. I 
was with him when he left the 
Massachusetts colony. The Indians 
welcomed him like a blood brother. 
He treats them absolutely as equals. 
He never tries to cheat them and 
he never makes fun of their reli- 
gion or their customs. 

(Thomas and John go off left 
and return immediately with an- 
other bench. Helen remains on 
bench she brought in.) 

HELEN—Can he speak their lan- 
guage? 

THOMAS ANGELL—Yes. When he 
first came to America, he decided 
to make friends with the Indians, 
and to trade with them. 

JOHN smMitH—I think Roger has 
the right idea about the land, too. 

THOMAS ANGELL—What’s that? 

JOHN smiruH—He says the land 
really belongs to the Indians and 
the white men have no right to it 
unless they buy it. 

HELEN—Did he buy this land— 
here where New Providence is? 

THOMAS ANGELL—The Indians 
gave him this land, but even so, 
Roger sent many presents to them 
to show he appreciated it. 

(Roger and the three Indians 
enter right. Indians carry tools 
and packages.) 

FIRST INDIAN—You makum fair 
trade. You friend: 

ROGER WILLIAMS—I want to be 
your friend. You need tools, sugar, 
and cloth. White man wants furs. 
We both make good trade. 

FIRST INDIAN—We go now. 

ROGER WILLIAMS (handing small 
package to First Indian) —Take this 
gift to your chief, Canonicus. Fare- 
well. (Indians go off left.) That’s 
fine, ‘Thomas and John. Let’s 
add these two benches to the rest. 
(Thomas Angell helps him place 
the benches that are by the table 
with the others.) I see the land- 
owners coming down the road now. 
William Harris is first in line. I do 
hope he won’t cause any trouble. 


Much depends on this mecting, | 
can mean the success or failure of 
our colony. 

(Landowners enter left. 
exils left.) 

WILLIAM HARRIS—Come on. Let's 
get this over. I’ve work to do at 
home. 

ROGER WILLIAMS—Greetings, my 
friend! I know you’re busy. We 
all are. But this is important if 
we are to take our place as q 
worth-while colony. (Turns to all. 
Welcome, neighbors. 

(Several of the men Speak to 
Roger, shake hands, or talk among 
themselves. Some sit on benches 
There are shouts as John Green 
enters left. He is tired and travel. 
stained, but happy.) 

ROGER WILLIAMS (going up left 
and shaking hands with Joh 
Greene)—John Greene! 

JOHN GREENE—Roger Williams! 
I’m glad to see you again. 

(Others press forward to shak 
his hand.) 

ROGER WILLIAMS—Did you hav 
a bad time in Massachusetts? 

JOHN GREENE (shaking his head 
and laughing )—Well, it could have 
been better. 

ROGER WILLIAMS—Come up in 
front. Everyone wants to hear 
(Roger Williams and John Greene 
go toward table. Others sit on 
benches. When all are settled, 
Roger Williams addresses them. 
Here’s our friend and _ neighbor, 
John Greene, back from Salem 
(Puts his hand on John Greene’ 
shoulder.) Let’s give him a cheer. 

ALL—Hurrah! 

ROGER WILLIAMS—Tell 
you escaped from the 
“mousetrap.” (All laugh.) 

JOUN GREENE (hesitates at fu 
but soon loses himself in his sto- 
ry) —Well—uh—as_ you ___ probably 
know, I was in Salem—and-a 
friend came up to me on the street 
and asked whether I was sorry | 
left Salem. I said, “No!” and ther 
told him why, too. I told him | 
liked it better in New Providence 
where a man can worship as he 
pleases. And as luck would have 
it, who should be passing by at that 
moment but the governor himself, 
John Endicott! (All the listeners 
draw in their breath.) Was he in 
a state when he heard me say that! 
(Smiles to himself.) 

ROGER WILLIAMS 
you were arrested. 

JOHN GREENE (nodding) —I was 
fined twenty pounds and put i 
jail. But I said that I submitted 
to the will of the Massachusetts 
Colony; so they set me free, and | 
started for New Providence th 
minute I was outside the jail. 

ROGER WILLIAMS—We are gilaé 
you’re back again, and just in tim 
for the mecting. (John Green 
takes seat on bench.) The mecting 
will please come to order. (All 
turn to Roger.) “Friends, we af 
met to consider further how bes 
to govern ourselves in loving pea 
To that end I have drawn up # 
covenant, which if it be consented 
to by the majority, we shall sig? 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Our Useful Trees 
(Continued from page 30) 


the aims of American Forest Weck, 
a celebration similar to Arbor Day 
which was begun in 1921. The 
aims are to promote tree planting 
and care, to arouse interest in for- 
est improvement and _ protection 
from fire, to induce more careful 
use of forest products, and to pro- 
vide for the perpetual reforesta- 
tion of forest lands. 

may (raises her hand and re- 
ceives a nod from Miss Mulroy) — 
Last night I found a poem telling 
of the author’s love for a tree he 
knew when he was a boy. May I 
read it? 

MISS MULROY—Ccertainly. 

(May reads “Woodman, Spare 
That Tree,’ by Pope 
Morris, found in Required Poems 
for Fifth and Sixth Grades, pub- 
lished by F. A. Owen Publishing 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.) 

MISS MULROY—Even in the days 
when there were plenty of trees, as 
there were when that poem was 
written, people became attached to 
trees and loved them. Bill, will 
you give your report? 

pittL—There are five things nec- 
essary to the growth of trees. ‘These 
are water, air, sunlight, the right 
temperature, and rich soil. Some 
places have few or no trees because 
the climate is too cold. ‘The tim- 
berline on a mountain is the place 
at which the trees stop. Other 
places may have no trees because 
the climate is too dry. ‘Trees re- 
ceive food from the soil through 
their roots. ‘They grow from the 
ends of the roots, from the ends 
of the branches, and in the trunk 
by getting bigger around. ‘The 
growing layer is just inside the 
bark, 

MISS MULROY—Now Id like to 
hear reasons why trees should be 
preserved. Each of you was to be 
prepared to give at least one rea- 
son. You may stand, one at a time, 
and give a reason. 

LucCILLE—Trees form a 
for the birds. 

pick—They are a_ shelter for 
squirrels and other wild life, too. 

SAM—Decr need the shelter of 
their thick foliage. 

HELEN—Their leaves make the 
soil rich. When Mother made her 
flower garden, Daddy got rich for- 
est loam for it. 


George 


shelter 


TOM—T'rees prevent floods. 

MISS MULROY 
how, Tom? 
TOM—When it rains in a forested 
area, the rain first strikes against 
the surfaces of many leaves; this 
breaks the force of the rain so that 
it drops gently on the ground. 
When it reaches the ground, the 
soil under the trees is not hard- 
packed, but porous and full of 
leaves and roots. ‘The rain seeps 
into this spongy mass instead of 
running off in rivulets as it does 
where the earth is bare. 

MISS MULROY—What are the ene- 
mies of trees? 

DICK—Man is the greatest enemy 
of all. But disease is an enemy too. 

few years ago our native chest- 
hut trees were destroyed by blight. 
hsect pests, such as tent caterpil- 
lars, are also harmful to trees. 





Can you tell us| 





MISS MULROY—Now, Iet’s have 
an exhibition of forest materials. 
I’ve noticed so many mysterious 
packages and bulging pockets that 
I’m curious to sce what you have 
brought. 

(Pupils take out packages, boxes, 
and so on.) 

picK—My exhibit isn’t the prod- 
uct of an Amcrican tree. Does that 
matter? 

MISS MULROY—No, that will only 
make it more interesting, so long as 
you know the source. 





(One after another, the pupils 
hold up their exhibits, making 
brief statements about them. When 
they are finished they place their 
exhibits on a table. Other exhib- 
its may be added or substituted.) 

FIRST PUPIL (holds an orange in 
one hand and an apple in the oth- 
er)—Food is our greatest need, and 
trees help supply us with many 
foods. Here are two kinds of fruit 
that grow on trees. 

SECOND PUPIL (holding up nuts 
found in the locality)—I gathered 





these nuts last October, 
the seed of 
good to eat. 

THIRD PUPIL (holding up a pa- 
per bag and a piece of waxed 
paper)—We use paper products 
nearly every hour of our lives. 
These all come from trees. 

FOURTH PUPIL (holding wooden 
blocks)—These blocks and many 
other toys are made of wood. 

BILL—The framework for kites is 
made of wood. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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May we show you youre Room 7 'viis is on 


one of our newest all-private-room cars. But on 
any New York Central overnighter, you enjoy soft 
. a smooth night’s rest . . . and a welcome 
as warm as the cozily air-conditioned climate! 


beds... 


Mae. 


|’ 


Pleae make youu a Kome in the lounge 


car. Thanks to the new in New York Central, you'll 
find these pleasant gathering places on more coach 
and Pullman trains than ever. Made to order for the 
sociability that’s so much a part of rail travel. 


NeW 


196000000 for your Comfort! 
That’s what New York Central 
has invested in new streamlined 
coaches, club ears, diners, all-room- 
sleeping cars —plus the smooth 
Diesel power to pull them. 
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tod mound, Breakfasts peal / Anything 
from crisp toast and piping coffee to hearty ham and 
eggs! And whether or not you're in one of Central’s 
fleet of new streamlined diners, you'll meet attentive 
hospitality that says, “Come again soon !”’ 
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Have you seen 


the Grand Canyon yet? 





Santa Fe is the only railroad entering Grand Canyon National Park. 


Santa Fe 


l DIRECT TO THE SOUTH RIM 


There’s only one Grand Canyon. 
It’s in northern Arizona —and it took 
a million years to make. 





Harvey hospitality at El Tovar Hotel 
and the Bright Angel Lodges. 


This month is a fine time to see 





There’s only one railroad entering 
this National Park. It’s the Santa Fe 
and its Pullmans take you direct to 
the South Rim the year round. 


Last year well over a half million 
people saw the spectacular grandeur 
of Grand Canyon, 
enjoyed rim drives 
and trail trips, and 
the traditional Fred 
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Santa Fe 


ND 


the Canyon from the South Rim— 
the only part of Grand Canyon open 
the year round. 


Let us send you our new book- 
lét on Grand Canyon giving details. 
Simply mail the coupon. 





R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. INS-5, 80 East Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send me free booklet giving details for a 
“stopover” visit to Grand Canyon on a Santa Fe 
trip to or from California, 


Nome 





Street 





City and State 
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Ned and the Salamander 


(Continued from page 22 


splashed in puddles just as you did 
until it found a pond. 
of the time a salamander lives on 
land. It hides under logs or stones 
in the woods. Your salamander is 
an amphibian. He spends some 
of his life in the water and some 
on land.” 

“IT should like to be an amphib- 
ian,” said Ned. 

“May we keep the salamander?” 
the girls and boys asked. 

“Yes,” said Miss White. “We will 
keep your salamander at school for 
a while. We will make a home for 
him and we'll look up to find just 
the kind of home he will like.” 

The teacher found a glass ter- 
rarium for the salamander. The 
girls found sand. ‘The boys found 
and sticks. Ned went fo 

They all made a home for 
the salamander. 

In the home like a 
pond. ‘There were stones and sticks 
for the salamander to dart under. 

The girls and boys found bugs 
for Ned’s salamander. 

Ned looked at his salamander in 
the water. The girls and 
looked at it, too. They all laughed. 
They were very happy. 


stones 
water. 


was wate 


bovs 


The Toad with 
Beautiful Eyes 


(Continued from page 22) 


eggs to hatch into black tadpoles 
with looped, external gills. In 
from forty to sixty days these tad- 
poles become half an inch long. In 
nine more weeks they will be toad- 
lets about an inch long, with a big 
head, a thin body, and a stumpy 
tail. 

When they are this size, they on- 
ly come out when it is wet. When 
it starts to rain, a tiny toad will 
come out from beneath the stones 
and start hopping about in the 
shower. This is probably the origin 
of the “shower of toads” we used 
to hear about. 

A pair of toads produces thou- 
sands of eggs cach year, but few of 
these ever reach maturity, as they 
fall prey to newts as they emerge 
or are preyed upon by countless 
creatures on dry land. 

When he is grown, the toad will 
be from three to five inches long. 
The females are larger than the 
males. The toad’s color is usually 
the color of the soil—a_ reddish 
or yellowish brown—with spots of 
brighter color, and with reddish 
warts. There are four darker- 
colored spots down each side of 
the back, and the under parts are 
fawn color. 

When dawn comes the toad re- 
turns home, and kicks himself into 
bed. He always backs in, digging 
and pushing as he works himself 
down backwards, until he has 
pushed himself out of sight, with 
only his jewellike eyes showing. 
If an enemy comes along, he pops 
his eyes shut, and the loose dirt 
covers him completely. He has 
been known to live as long as 
thirty-six years, but not buried in 
stone or rock for ages, as some 
people believe. 


But some | 
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BRITISH ISLES 
USE THE 
COMPLETE SERVICES of 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


r trains 
Cleasant, ¢ 
day of oy 
service to eroin. 
corner of Br! 











45 hotels throughout Britain as- 
sociated with British Railways 
invite you to pause on your tour 
or business trip, for relaxation, 
sports and enjoyment of their 
traditional hospitality. 

















ONGER~ 
STAY se MORE! 


25% 


REDUCTION 
IN TOUR FARES 


By planning ahead the many places 
throughout Britain you wish to visit, you 
can effect a considerable saving by the 
individual tour fares granted by British 
Railways to visitors from overseas. 





“WHAT, NO ICE?” is our new—and 
different—travel booklet, written just 
for the prospective American visitor to 
Britain. “THE BRITISH ISLES” is a full- 
color map folder showing pictorially 
the many scenic and historic shrines 
you are waiting to see. Write for both, 
addressing Dept.24 at any of the 
offices shown below. 


British Railways—official agents for air 
tickets on British European Airways 
Corporation routes in the British Isles. 


For tickets, reservations and 
authoritative travel information on 
the British Isles 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or any British Railways Office: 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. La Salle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Stree! 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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Finger Painting, an 
Emotional Outlet 


(Continued from page 40) 


icture is very musical. Can you 
tell it when you look at his paint- 
ing? 

Illustration 5. This painting of a 
sailboat is made with blue finger 
paint. John made the water; then 


the sail. He made the trees, the 


bushes in the foreground, and [fi- | 


nally the leaves on the trees. He 
said “I love my picture. It’s just 
like our summer place. ‘The water 
is blue. It’s nice and cool. I never 
made a picture as nice as this. I 
like my tree. It looks sunny.” In 
this sort of art work the child is 
not worrying about drawing. He is 
doing a piece of work which is full 
of feeling. 

The wise teacher exhibits the 
pictures of many children in the 
halls as well as on the bulletin 
boards in the classroom. Both chil- 
dren and adults look with interest 
at the variety in results obtained 
by different individuals. 


The Box Turtle and 
His House 


(Continued from page 23) 


dollar. When he is grown he will 
be about six inches long. Box tur- 
tle’ eggs are laid in small holes in 
an open field. 

The sun warms the eggs and the 
little turtles hatch in about two 
months. The danger period is 
then; because the shells are soft, 
the young creatures are open to 
the attack of many enemies. 

When the weather begins to get 
a little chilly in the fall, the box 
turtle seeks out a place where the 
soil is loose, digs a hole below the 
frost line, and sleeps all winter. 

Box turtles are very peaceful 
creatures and make fine pets. ‘They 
can be taught to eat from your 
hand, and to come to a water 
faucet for a drink. 

Because of their wonderful pro- 
tective shells, they usually live to 
a ripe old age. They have been 
known to live to be more than a 
hundred years old. 


Prize Winners in 
Pupil-Personality Contest 
(Continued from page 16) 


When a new pupil is enrolled, 
one child becomes his helper for 
the first few days. The helper takes 
charge of the newcomer and in- 
troduces him to the children on the 
playground and in the lunchroom. 
the helper also explains the class 
routine and soon makes the stran- 
ger feel that he, too, is a member 
of the group. 


THIRD PRIZE SUGGESTION 
We have a Courtesy Club which 
holds weekly meetings. Topics re- 
lating to courtesy and fair play are 
discussed under the leadership of a 
pupil chairman. We make a class 
scrapbook which contains pictures 
and slogans about the problems of 
living together. Charts on cour- 


tesy, co-operation, and party eti- 
quette, composed by the children, 
are well displayed. Conspicuously 
placed on one wall is a grouchy, 
grotesque figure with the caption 
underneath, ““Mr. ‘Huh’ is not wel- 
come here.” The teacher constant- 
ly tries to set a good example for 
the class by maintaining fine pos- 
ture and using her best manners. 


HONORABLE-MENTION 
IDEAS 
Here in the Editorial Office we 
felt a little extra pride this month 
as we watched our number of con- 
test entries increase daily. When 

















the dead line came, we had many 
more letters than in the two previ- 
ous contests. Here are some ideas. 

Dorothy Abernathy and her sixth 
grade had a “Hobby Show and 
Tea” during American Education 
Weck. From her description, the 
activity would have been a joy to 
Emily Post’s heart. 

Vera Buryanek used a “Let’s 
Pretend” broadcast with success. 

Virginia Linden had a real tele- 
phone hookup. Her youngsters be- 
came so proficient in telephone 
conversation that they had the 
thrill of pinch-hitting for the prin- 
cipal’s secretary in answering the 
office telephone. 





Ruth E, White had a novel idea 
in a “Bouquet and Candy” time 
to honor courteous people in her 
room. Each second-grader was 
privileged to wear a pin picturing 
a box of candy or a flower for the 
remainder of the day whenever he 
was the proud recipient of the 
courtesy award. 

Anita Anderson emphasized per- 
sonality development during Girls 
and Boys Week when the pupils 
operated the entire school for one 
day while the teachers enacted the 
role of visitors. 

We will be looking forward to 
your entries in next month’s con- 
test. See you then. 











Benjamin Silliman, Sr.,3 


1779-1864 


Most physicians are familiar with the names of Benjamin Rush. 


Valentine Seaman, Thomas Cooper and Joseph Cutbush as 


pioneers in American medical science. Many of them know the 


intense interest these men took in the study of effervescent waters 


which were the forerunners of our modern carbonated beverages. 


However, Benjamin Silliman, Sr., M.D., first Professor of Chem- 


istry at Yale College, was one of the first to produce bottled 


carbonated waters commercially. Silliman, in 1806, also opened 


a public establishment for their dispensing and his interest in 


them extended over much of his lifetime. 


The carbonated beverage industry is honored by the fact that 


these early American scientists considered carbonated waters a 


valuable adjunct to the practice of medicine. 


Modern techniques involving the highest principles of chem- 


istry, bacteriology and engineering are employed in the manu- 


facture of this wholesome refreshment, 


AMERICAN 


BOTTLERS 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 








WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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So Inexpensive / 


NOW you can visit Jamaica more quickly 
and inexpensively than ever before. Round- 
trip air tours from all Eastern cities are 
reduced 33% below former fares. Greatly 
increased hotel and guest house accommoda- 
tions give you a wide selection of choice 
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Adventure in International 
Understanding 


(Continued from page 53) 


had been sent me. Then, too, she 

wore a dress that I recognized. 
From Holland I went to Basel, 

Switzerland, traveling alongside the 


| Rhine. It was horrifying to see the 


ruin which the Nazis had brought 
upon the lovely Rhine Valley. Lit- 
tle villages, as well as the large cit- 
ies, are shambles in which people 
still dwell. At train stops, children 
came up begging for food. 

Like Holland, Switzerland is a 
picturebook country, but here the 
cows are red or brown instead of 
black-and-white. At Interlaken I 
saw Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell given 
in a perfect setting, an outdoor 
theater on a mountain slope. | 
shall never forget the scene where 


the gaily decorated cows are 
brought down in the fall from 
summer — pastures. During the 


“pause,” as they call the intermis- 
sion, there was a great rustling of 
paper bags, and wurst, hard-boiled 
and bread were consumed 
with gusto by the audience. It 
made me feel hungry, too! 

All of Switzerland is beautiful, 
but the Bernese Oberland held the 
greatest appeal for me, and I had 
many lovely trips in that vicinity. 
I visited Lucerne and Lugano, and 
made a flying trip to Milan in 
Italy. ‘Then back to Zurich, and 
by plane to London. 

elow us Germany and France 
looked like a vast game board ol 
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The Earth and the Globe 


(Continued from page 24) 


E. Observations. 

1. A flashlight was used to light 
one side of a globe as it was ro- 
tated counterclockwise. The class 
saw definite points which came in- 
to the light and then passed into 
the dark area. 

9 The globe was lifted from. its 
cradle and held in various posi- 
tions to illustrate movements of the 
earth, and to show different views 
of the hemispheres, cold caps, and 
oceans. 

3 Noontime shadows of a tree in 
our schoolyard were observed. 


CULMINATION 


At the end of the unit, one day 
was set aside for reports. Each 
group of workers contributed ma- 
terial and the leader led a discus- 
sion on the topic selected. A test 
was given to check on what actual 
learning had taken place. 


The Encyclopedia 
in the Classroom 
(Continued from page 28) 


The teacher discusses skimming 
briefly, comparing it with the farm- 
er’s skimming cream from the milk. 
There will be practice in skimming 
later on. Just now we concentrate 
on subtopics. 

What are the subtopics for each 
state? One of the slower pupils is 
asked to read those for his state. 
The others agree that the account 
of their particular states is given 
substantially the same subtopics. 

We are ready for more specific 
questions, the children pointing to 
the answer while the teacher or 
pupil assistants walk down the 
aisles and check. 

Questions on the States 

1. When was the state settled? 
When did it become a state? 

2. What is the area? 

3. What kind of manufacturing 
is done? 

4, What crops are raised? 

3. What colleges are in the state? 

6. Are there any national parks? 

7. What famous Americans were 
born in the state? 

We turn next to countries and 
repeat the procedure used with 
states. Most of the children, at the 
end of this practice, can find the 
answer to any simple geography 
question which may arise in regu- 
lar class work. 

Another time we take a nature 
subject such as trees. The pupils 
can help prepare the ‘alphabetical 
list, one tree to a letter. From 
memory, and with the aid of 
nature-study texts, they suggest ash, 
balsam, cedar, dogwood, elm, fir, 
gingko, and so on. As the teacher 
presents the questions, the pupils 
point to the answer in the encyclo- 
pedia. A pupil committee checks, 
and offers help where needed. 
Questions on Trees 

l. Is the tree evergreen? 

2. What is the greatest height it 
can attain? 

3. What kind of blossoms does it 

ave? 

4. What kind of fruit does it 
bear? 


5. Where does it grow? 

6. What are its uses? 

Another day, we take up skim- 
ming in connection with one of the 
regular school subjects. There are 
always some children who feel that 
each word on a page must be read. 
In this connection, we might bring 
in Francis Bacon’s dictum: “Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested.” 





“When your father reads the 
newspaper, does he always read 
every word? When does he skim?” 
the teacher asks. 

“My father skims to find out 
who won the ball game.” 

“My father skims to see wheth- 
er a strike is over, or whether Con- 
gress passed a certain law.” 

“My father looks at the head- 
lines to find out which news stories 
he wants to read.” 





| 


“That’s exactly right,” says the 
teacher. “Sometimes we skim to 
locate a particular piece of infor- 
mation. And sometimes we skim 
in order to select what we want to 
read.” 

The class discusses other related 
questions. Should a person skim if 
he is reading a detective story? A 
sports story? If he is studying for 
an examination? Reading poetry? 

(Continued on page 75) 
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PYRINATE LIQUID 
KILLS HEAD AND BODY LICE, AND THEIR EGGS... ON CONTACT! 


This little bottle 


classroom problem! 


solves a big 
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— PROBLEM of lice infestation is embarrassing .. . to teacher, parents, and 


the hapless victim! More serious, lice are disease carriers ... may transmit dan- 


gerous diseases to both children and adults. Fortunately there is available an amaz- 


ingly effective remedy to halt an outbreak of the infestation before it can spread. 


A-200 KILLS LICE... FAST! 


A-200 Pyrinate Liquid is recommended as 


a fast killer of head and body lice by hun- 


dreds of teachers, nurses and physicians. It 


kills both lice and their eggs in one 15-min- 
ute application. It is SAFE . . . non-poison- 


ous, non-irritating and leaves no tell-tale 


odor. It is a liquid . . . no greasy salve to 


stain clothing. 


TELL THE PARENTS 


Send for a supply of the leaflet, “Mother... 
an Important Message.” It can be given to 


children to take home in a sealed envelope. 


In sympathetic, diplomatic language the 
mother is told about the danger of lice in- 


festation, and how to overcome it. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous for Quality since 1833 





Name 


McKesson & Rossrns, INc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Please send me a supply of the leaflet, 


“Mother , . . an Important Message.” 





Street. 
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With Fairy Kindheart in Storyland 


(Continued from page 31) 


FAIRY KINDHEART—You can’t go 
in, Alice, until you know your 
sounds. I'll wait for you there. 

ALICE—Please don’t leave me. 

FAIRY KINDHEART—I must. But 
before I go, I will call Key Words. 
They will help you unlock the se- 
eret of other words. (Claps hands 
Key Words, come here. 

Key Words enter, forming semi- 
circle around Alice and Fairy.) 
Pell Alice who you are. 

p-at—I am bat. (Points to b on 
his own sign.) My first letter says 
“bh.” (Gives sound. 

Other Key Words introduce 
themselves in similar manner. 
Those representing initial sounds 
stress first letter; others sound out 
phonogram or ending indicated 
in boxed part of words on signs.) 

FAIRY KINDHEART—Would you 
like to show Alice how to sound 
out words so that she can learn to 
read? 

ALL—Yes, we would. 

FAIRY KINDHEART—M-an, step 
forward. (Key Word bearing that 
sign does so.) Now PL-ay. (That 
child steps forward. Fairy points 
to M-an.) Your first letter says 
“mm.” (Gives sound.) (Turns to 
PL-ay.) Your ending says “ay.” 
See whether both of you can make 
a new word, 

M-an and PL-ay turn around. 
M-an has letter m printed on his 
back. PL-ay has ay printed on his 
back. They run together.) 

FAIRY KINDHEART (sounding out 
word )—“M-ay, may.” (M-an and 
PL-ay step back.) Now we shall 
see whether we can make a word 
that rhymes with may. 


and calls 


D-EAR (steps forward )—This first 
letter (pointing to his own sign) 


says “d.” (Gives sound.) “D” 
and “ay” say “day,” and day 
rhymes with may. (Holds up card 
with day-may on it.) 

K-ING (stepping forward)—“K” 
and “ing” say “king,” and king 
rhymes with sing. (Holds up card 
with king—sing printed on it.) 

H-OLD (coming forward)—Many 
words rhyme with hold, just as long 
s “old” is there. (Turns around 
showing sign with rhyming words.) 

ALL—‘“Told—fold. Sold—cold.” 

FAIRY KINDHEART—You have all 
been very helpful. You must help 
Alice again when she needs you. 
(Turns to Alice.) Alice, when you 
want Key Words to help you, say, 

“Little Key Words, come to me, 

Help me sound the words I see.” 
Now I must really go, but Pll be 
waiting for you in Story House. 
Goes into Story House.) 

KEY WORDS (waving good-by to 
Alice )—Good-by, Alice. Don’t for- 
get to call us when you are in need. 
(Skip off stage.) 

ALICE—Now I am alone again. 

CHILD WITH PITCHER (entering 
from back of house and kneeling 
with pitcher)—Oh, dear, oh, dear, 
I’m so tired. 

ALICE—I hear someone. 

CHILD WITH PITCHER—I am s0 
tired. I wish I could go to Story 
House and rest, but I must keep 
filling the pitcher until a child puts 
these sounds together. (Points to 
words on pitcher.) 
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aLice—I should like to help you. 

CHILD WITH PITCHER—Can you 
put the sounds together? 

AticE—I can read the little 
words. (Reads words printed on 
pitcher.) “An, all, at, old.” Oh, 
dear, I can’t put the sounds to- 
gether. I know! T’ll call on Key 
Words to help me. 

“Little Key Words, come to me. 

Help me sound the words I see.” 

(Enter C-at.) 

ALICE (pointing to sign)—Your 
first letter says “c.” (Gives pho- 
netic sound.) Now I can sound 
out the words. ‘They all start with 
the same letter. (She points to 
words on pitcher.) “C-an, can; 
c-all, call; c-at, cat; c-old, cold; 
c-up, cup.” 

CHILD WITH pPpITCHER—Thanks! 
Now I can go into Story House. 
(Goes into house.) 

LADDER (entering)—No one has 
climbed my rungs today. I’m tired 
of being so useless. I want to go to 
Story House, but Fairy Kindheart 
says I can’t go there until someone 
climbs me. 

ALICE—I should like to help. you. 

LADDER—You have a kind face. 
Maybe you could help me. Please 
try to read these rhyming words. 
if you can get to the top, I won't 
have to stay here any longer. 

ALICE (stooping and pointing to 
bottom rung)—I know the word at 
the very bottom is “cat.” (Reads 
rhyming words printed on each 
rung.) Cat—sat, hit—sit, king 
sing, cold—told, call—ball. 

LADDER— Thank you, Alice. I am 
too tall to go into Story House. 
But at least I can lean against the 
wall and watch my friends go in. 
(Walks up to house and stands 
against one wall.) 

(Child with Book comes in very 
slowly. ) 

ALICE—Why are you so sad? 

CHILD WITH BOOK—I am waiting 
for someone to read my book. If 
you could read it, I could go into 
Story House with all my friends. 

ALICE (opening book)—What a 
queer book! There are only sounds 
in it. (Enthusiastically.) 1 can 
read it! I remember what the 
Key Words told me. (Turns pages 
and reads words.) “M-an, man; 
m-ay, may; d-ay, day; p-an, pan; 
d-ear, dear; n-ear, near.” 

FAIRY KINDHEART (stepping out 
of house)—I heard you, Alice. You 
know many of your sounds now. 
You are learning to read. Here 
is a storybook of your very own. 
(Hands book to Alice.) 

ALICE (turning pages)—Oh, it’s 
beautiful! Thank you, kind fairy. 

FAIRY KINDHEART—Come, your 
friends are waiting for you. Let 
us go into Story House. 

(Alice and Fairy Kindheart go 
into house, followed by Child with 
Book.) 

STORYTELLER (at center stage) 
Thank you, Fairy Kindheart, 

And Little Key Words, too. 

Without your wise assistance, 

Whatever would we do? 

You were, indeed, good friends in 
need, 

When you helped Alice learn to 
read. 
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Have you discovered the interest 

pupils take in sewing with cotton 

print sacks that held feed, flour, 

meal and other commodities? 

What lessons in thrift and saving 

« they learn! Then, with no less- 

ened enthusiasm, they turn bags 

- into smart fashions, useful house- 
bold items! 


Use the Council's newest booklet, 
larger, better, more helpful. 
Twenty-four pages of patterns, 
home hints, saving tips! A whole 
lesson in home economy PLUS 
the newest Simplicity patterns 
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¥Y cotton bag sewing projects! 
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The Encyclopedia 
in the Classroom 


(Continued from page 73) 


Then we practice skimming, us- 
ing one of the regular class text- 
hooks so that all the children will 
have the same material. To be 
sure that the pupils have to find 
the answer instead of giving it 
from memory, we must choose an 
unfamiliar chapter and give very 
definite, small questions. For ex- 
ample, we might open the history 
hooks to a page on the abolition 
movement, and ask such questions 
as the following: 

1. What was the name of 
William Lloyd Garrison’s newspa- 


road have trains? 

5. Who opposed Garrison? 

This exercise can be conducted 
as a treasure hunt for two or more 
tcams, with points scored for find- 
ing the correct answer first. 

One of our principal aims here 
is gaining speed, but accuracy must 
not be sacrificed. 
Summarizing 

Sometimes we 
pedia to answer a definite question, 
At other times we are secking more 
general information. 

Suppose we have visited the zoo 
One pupil became interested in the 
ocelot and would like to learn more 
about it. ‘The koala bear interests 
another. A third pupil would like 
to learn about the coyote. ‘They 
turn to the encyclopedia for infor- 
mation. 

Here the reading is likely to be 
slow and inclusive, quite the oppo- 
site of skimming. ‘The child reads 
every sentence, and mentally com- 
ments on what he reads. 

“It belongs to the cat family 
I thought so. It lives in South 
America—there wouldn’t be any of 


use an encyclo- 


them around here. It can be 

tamed—I’d like to have one for a 
” 

pet. 


It is surprising how much a child 
will remember from such a read- 
ing, if he is really interested in the 
subject. He need not necessarily 
report to the class on his findings. 
Much of our adult reading is en- 
tirely a personal matter. 

However, if he does make a re- 
port, or if he takes notes for his 
own use, the pupil must practice 
making his account meaningful. 
Copying the whole article, or read- 
ing it aloud to the class, is a waste 
ol time. 

A helpful method is to go back 
to the idea of specific questions. 
What do I want to remember? 
What would my classmates like to 
hear? 

He jots down the questions: 
Where does this animal live? What 
does it eat? What docs it do? He 
checks back through the article to 
be sure that he has remembered the 
facts correctly. Then he answers 
the questions briefly in his note- 
book, or talks to the class. He is 
careful to use his own words, not 
those of the encyclopedia. 

Phis is the point we stress. Just 
talk to us about it, or write down 





the words you would say if you 
were talking. If you use any tech- 
nical or difficult words, be sure to 
explain them. A dictionary is fre- 
quently required in this work, even 
if we are using a children’s ency- 
clopedia. 

Practice in reading for gencral 
information can be given by pro- 
viding mimeographed copies of 
short encyclopedia articles, or by 
reproducing them on the black- 






State Supervisor of 
Home Economics of 
New York State 
Education Dept. 
says: “It is neces- 
sary for boys and 
girls to have a good 
breakfast as well as 
a good lunch if they 
are to profit by in- 
struction given at 
school.” 


Send Joday 


FOR FREE TESTED BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT 


TEACHER'S MANUAL—a 12-page illustrated 
handbook on an adequate breakfast and 
the history of the American breakfast. 
BASIC BREAKFAST WALL CHART, size 22” x 
17” and U.S. GOVERNMENT MEAL PATTERN 


CHART, size 20” x 2514”. 


20 STUDENTS’ FOLDERS written in story 
book form tell why a good breakfast 


makes a good morning. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to 
the betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 





board. Taking one at a time, we 
read the article through together, 
list the questions it answers, look 
up the difficult words, and then 
paraphrase or summarize it orally. 
The articles chosen should be re- 
lated to the current class work or 
to the pupils’ general interests, so 
that the exercises will be profitable 
and enjoyable. 

Just as there are always some 
children who can’t seem to sce a 


Educational Dept. 


grades. 
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jar of paste or a box of scissors in 
the cupboard, there are always 
some who are slower than others in 
finding answers in the encyclope- 
dia. The poor readers in the class 
will be the least skillful in using the 
encyclopedia. But, whatever their 
relative progress, all the pupils will 
benefit from direct training in re- 
search skills. ‘This should not be 
left to chance. A definite program 
should be planned and carried out. 
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(FAST TEACHING UNIT 


A companion chart 
to the’ “Basic 7” 
poster showing three 
large full color illus- 
trations for sug- 
gested meals and 
meal patterns from 
the seven food 
groups makes it easy 
to teach good eat- 
ing habits for better 
nutrition. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. IM9 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me free one complete unit of the Elementary 
School Breakfast Teaching Material for 4th and 5th 
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"Tall stories” \ 
“ee PACITIC 
Northwest 


It took a few tricks to assemble this pic- 
ture, but all of the separate ingredients 
are yours to see in the glorious Pacific 
Northwest. 

A wonderland awaits you all the way 
from Yellowstone and Grand Coulee 
Dam to the Pacific Ocean shores of the 
great Olympic Peninsula. Seattle and 
Tacoma, gateways to Alaska, are cen- 


ters for trips to snow-clad Mt. Rainier 
... Mt. Baker... the San Juan Islands 

. ferry rides on Puget Sound ... 
cruises to Victoria and Vancouver, B.C. 
You can ride Skyline trails, explore fas- 
cinating water fronts, relax in quiet 
resorts or enjoy the gaiety of fine hotels. 


Free Vacation Literature 


It’s planning time! For illustrated fold- 
er, write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, 931 Union Station, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Private-room sleepers and spectacular Skytop Lounge .. . 


s (4 VYMPLAN, 3 


All new! Savés vacation time. 
Bedroom-Skytop Lounge car; 
Bedroom-roomette car; Touralux 
sleepers; Luxurest coaches; diner 
and Tip Top Grill. 







The Milwaukee 


Road 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 





Lips..-Arms.e. Legs 


Now Happy! {had ugly superfluous hair...was 
unloved...discouraged. Tried many things...evenra- 
zors. ‘Then I developed asimple, inexpensive method 
that brought satisfactory results. Its regular use helps 
thousands retain admiration, love, happiness. My 
FREE book about Superfiuous Hair explains method, 
proves success, Mailed in plain envelope. Also 
TRIAL OFFER, Write Mme. ANNETTE LANZETTE, 
P.O, Box 4040, Mdse. Mart, Dept. 535, Chicago, Ill. 





INSTANTLY Relieved, QUICKLY Removed 
Soft Corns occur only between the toes. To 
instantly relieve and speedily remove them, use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in the special size and 
shape for Soft Corns (Soft Corn Size). Be sure 
to ask for them by that name. Sold everywhere. 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
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| Adventure in International 
| Understanding 


(Continued from page 72) 


Too bad we can’t take our Eng- 
lish literature classes through the 
Trossachs, on to the Burns coun- 
try, down to Shakespeare’s Strat- 
ford, and across Wordsworth’s lake 
country in the time of daffodils! 
Literature, too, needs a_ back- 
ground for understanding. 

To Holland once more for a last 
visit, and with my Dutch hostess 
to Belgium for a delightful week 
end in Brussels. We visited the 
ancient square, and ate marvelous 
unrationed food—and I squandered 
almost the last of my dollars on 
exquisite linens and laces. 

I saw Holland decorated for 
Qucen Wilhelmina’s abdication and 
Juliana’s investiture. It was a 
touching sight to sce Wilhelmina 
receiving the deep homage of The 
Hague for the last time as Queen 
the day before her birthday. Sim- 
plicity itself, accompanied by only 
one lady in waiting, she rode to the 
annual aubade held in her hon- 
or by the school children of The 
Hague. She looked gallant and 
kindly as she waved and smiled at 
the enthusiastic crowds. 

A perfect climax to my trip was 
yet in store for me. As our plane, 
homeward bound, left Schipol on 
the night of the Queen’s birthday, 


so that we might see the illumina- 
tion of the city in the Queen’s hon- 
or. Every ship in canal and harbor 
was a miniature set in diamonds, 
and the city itself a fairyland of 
lights. 

Such was my last glimpse of 
Holland, a golden coin in my 
heart’s treasury of memorics. 


Mexican Enchantment 


(Continued from page 56) 


of the hill. In the darkness, half 
a mile away and directly opposite, 
was the volcano. Many other tour- 
ists had arrived before us, but it 
was a quiet crowd. They were wit- 
nessing a rare performance staged 
by nature herself. 

The sky glowed red from the big 
crater, the surflike rumbling was 
louder, and the spewing of hot 
rocks became more vivid. The 
opening midway down the slope 
burned white-hot. Suddenly, to the 
right, a narrow stream of red-hot 
lava burst forth and flowed down 
the side. Farther on, another 
stream issued from the earth and 
then another. High overhead a 
dim moon shone, adding an cerie 
note to the strange, wild beauty of 
a volcano at night. 

We tried to visualize how this 
area must have looked when it was 
a cornfield back in February, 1943. 
Dionisio Pulido and his son, plow- 
ing with an ox, had heard a rum- 
bling and had seen smoke coming 
from behind a furrow. Terror- 
stricken, the man, boy, and ox set 
off on the run. The padre in the 
village of Paricutin, two miles 
away, must hear about this quick- 
ly. The next day the volcano was 
twenty-five feet high. In a week 

(Continued on page 78) 





it flew low and circled Amsterdam | 
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Each of these leaflets is part of a teaching 
unit on rayon. The teacher's copy is free. 
Extra copies for students are Ic each. 


Use this coupon to order 
ee ee ne ee tan arty ee ee 


IN 
Gentlemen: 


Please send material checked below: 
0 Teacher's unit for grades 1 to 3. 


Grades 1 to 3 Readers at 1¢ each. 
(quantity) 


() Teacher's unit for grades 4 to 8. 


Cartoon booklets for grades 4 
(quantity) to 8 at 1¢ each. 


[] Teacher's unit for science classes. 


Pupils’ science leaflets at 1¢.each. 
(quantity) 


Amount Enclosed $ 
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science classes 
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Roger Williams— 
Pioneer for Freedom 


(Continued from page 68) 


and shall require to sign all who 


may come afterwards to live 
amongst us.” (Roger Williams un- 
folds paper and reads slowly.) 


“We, whose names are hereunder 
written, being desirous to inhabit 
in ye town of Providence, do prom- 
ise to subject ourselves in active or 
passive obedience to all such orders 
or agreements as shall be made 
for public good of our body in an 
orderly way) by the major consent 
of the present inhabitants, masters 
of families, incorporated together 
into a town fellowship and such 
others whom they shall admit un- 
to them, only in civil things.” 

(The reading is followed by si- 
lence. The men nod their heads. 
Then John Greene stands.) 

ROGER WILLIAMS—John Greene. 

JOHN GREENE—“Sirs, did you 
note that by this we do agree only 
in civil things? ‘The meaning is 
plain. Nought commands a man’s 
private belief. Officers we choose 
cannot interfere with anyone’s way 
of worship.” 

As John Greene sits, John Smith 
rises.) 

ROGER WILLIAMS—John Smith, do 
you agree? 

JoHN smiru—“Aye. ’Tis in the 
way of liberty of conscience that 
we set a new example here.” 

ROGER WILLIAMS—Is there any 
further discussion of the matter? 
William Harris stands. Everyone 


looks at him, anxiously.) William 
Harris, what do you say? 
WILLIAM HARRIS—“There seems 


nought in this covenant to hold a 
man down beyond good reason. 
Let us sign forthwith.” Tl sign 
right now. 

ALL—And I! Let’s sign it. 
a good agreement. 

(William Harris 
followed by John 
Smith, and others. 
quill pen. 

ROGER WILLIAMS—This is a great 
moment, gentlemen. As far as I 
know, never before has a group 
of people of their own free will 
drawn up a contract to live under 
government. America is going to 
be a free land, yet. We’re leading 
the way. 

ALL—Aye! 

EpITORIAL Note: 'The parts of the play 
in quotation marks are taken from the 
book Lone Journey, by Jeanette Eaton, 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


They are used with the permission of 
the author, 


It’s 


goes to table, 
Greene, John 
They sign with 


Our Useful Trees 
(Continued from page 69) 


JOHN—And tennis rackets and 
baseball bats are made of wood too. 
FIFTH PUPIL (holding up model 
airplane )—'This propeller is of balsa 
wood, the lightest wood known. 

SIXTH PUpiL—Furniture, like a 
desk, is made of wood. 

SEVENTH PUPIL (holding up toy 
ship) —Not only this toy, but many 
real boats and all kinds of water 
craft are made of wood. 

EIGHTH PUPIL (holding a book, 
” Magazine, and a newspaper) — 
Our books, magazines, and news- 











papers are printed on wood-pulp 
paper. 

saM (holding up a pair of ga- 
loshes or rubbers)—These useful 
things are a tree product. Some 
other rubber products are tires, 
hose, toys,, erasers, window clean- 
ers, and windshield wipers. 

pick—Spices come from trees. 
Our lives would be very dull with- 
out the good things that go into 
pumpkin pie and chili sauce. (He 
puts several spice containers in a 
row.) 





a . 
wAlorte § 


| 
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toM—Instead of bringing a tree 
product, I brought a tree. It’s out- 
side the door. I thought it would 
be nice to plant it in. the school- 
yard. It would be something that 
other people could enjoy for many 
years. Miss Mulroy made arrange- 
ments with the Grounds Commit- 
tee of the School Board, so we can 
plant this tree today. 

MISS MULROY—There is no finer 
way to be remembered than to 
plant a tree in order that others 
may enjoy its shade, its flowers, its 





fruit, or just its graceful beauty. 
What kind of tree is yours, Tom? 

ToM—It’s a maple, Miss Mulroy. 

LUCILLE—I think planting a tree 
is a wonderful idea. 

(The class applauds.) 

MISS MULROY—Tom, you may 
take someone with you and get the 
hole dug for the tree. Then we 
will all come out and watch you 
plant it. (Tom signals another boy 
and they exit.) While we wait 
let’s sing our Arbor Day song. 

(All sing.) 
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Protein 


ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
NIACIN 


IDA 
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How would you dramatize the 
story of enriched bread for boys and 
girls in order to help them fully 
understand and appreciate its real 
goodness? 

In one classroom this fall, the 
pupils prepared a simple exhibit of 
all the ingredients that go into 
bread. Then they invited a well- 
known local baker to their class- 
room. He told them how carefully 
he must blend and bake these nutri- 
tious ingredients and how enriched 
bread has more thiamine, niacin, 
riboflavin and iron than plain or 
unenriched bread. This type of 
active participation means more 
than just a lesson to boys and girls. 
It is a memorable experience that 


plays an important part in improv- 
ing their eating habits. 

Asking community leaders with 
an interesting and pertinent story to 
come to the classroom is one of the 
ways that community resources may 
be brought into an over-all nutrition 
program. Suggestions like this for 
dramatizing nutrition study are part 
of the service offered through 
General Mills “Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health 
Education’’—now in its fourth year. 
Through the Program, you can get 
much help in starting or expanding 
your own nutrition project. 

For full information write to 
Education Section, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





These Nutrition Education Materials and Services are yours for the asking: 


Teacher's Guidebook 
Administrator's Handbook 
Children’s Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 
Demonstration Films 

Food Habits Survey Data 
Nutrition News Service 


Evaluation Devices 

* Food Habit Survey Forms 

¢ Nutrition Information Tests 

¢ Lunchroom Evaluation Checklists 
Teacher Training Aids 

Special Counselling Service 
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Mexican Enchant t | 
Send Jor your FREE copy! Continued from pase 76) | TEST V TAT Ds 


it was five hundred feet high, and 


, , gut 4 The I; ¢-5-1+(-3 ay Digest when we saw it it was larger than 


Vesuvius. 
But Paricutin was not as deadly 
R | > A D qT N G as the famed Italian volcano. Here 
no lives were lost. Everyone for 
W oO R 4 B O O 4 s miles around was moved to safety. 
It had been difficult, however, for 
Parts I rebate! II certain families had lived here for 
generations. It was as if they were 
leaving their hearts and souls be- 
hind. And now that the volcano 
has quicted, many of them have 
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Sometimes Losers Win Too 


(Continued from page 32) 


TtoMMY—It’s really important to 
me to win too. Anyway it wouldn’t 
be fair for me not to try my best. 

maRY—Boys have funny ideas 
about what is fair. (Starts to 


leave.) 

romMyY— I'd say girls are the ones 
who have funny ideas about what 
is fair. 

(Mary goes out.) 


MOTHER (enters)—Does the kite 
fly as well as you expected? 
‘romMy—I didn’t. put it up very 
high. I just wanted to make sure 
[ had it balanced correctly. 

MOTHER—Does Jerry have a good 
kite too? 

TtomMMyY—The best one he ever 
made. I think it is the only one 
that has a chance to beat mine. 

MOTHER—Don’t forget winning 
isn’t the most important thing. 

romMMy—I guess it’s the most im- 
portant thing in a contest. I’m go- 
ing over to Jerry’s house and help 
him fix Mary’s skate. I promised 
her I would do it. Then I can tell 
him I’ve checked his kite. (/xits.) 

MOTHER (straightening room) 

I hope he doesn’t learn to put too 
much importance on winning. 

MARY (enters) —Jerry is certainly 
cager to win the kite contest. 

MOTHER— Tommy is, too. 

maRY—But Jerry has a_ special 
reason. (7'ommy starts to re-enter. 
He stops. The others don’t see 
him.) He wants to win the five- 
doliar prize so he can buy a birth- 
day present for his mother. You 
know they don’t have much money. 

Tommy turns and goes out.) I 
wanted to tell Tommy so he would 
let Jerry win, but Jerry made me 
promise I wouldn’t. 


MOTHER (nodding)—He would. 
MARY (cagerly)—Mother, you 
didn’t make any promises. You 


could tell ‘Tommy. 

moTHER—I could tell him, but I 
won't. You promised Jerry you 
wouldn’t tell ‘Tommy. If you tell 
me and have me tell Tommy, 
you're at least not keeping the spir- 
it of your promise. 

MARY—I suppose that’s right 


Act II 


(As the curtain goes up Mary is 
moving restlessly about the room 

MOTHER (entering)—You came 
home early from the contest, didn’t 
you, Mary? 

mARY—TI didn’t go. 

MOTHER—I thought you were 
very eager to know who would win. 

MARY—I am. (She looks out of 
the window.) Here come the boys 
now. I can’t tell who won. 

MOTHER—Did you think you 
could tell the winner by looking at 
him? . 

MARY—Of course! Neither liked 
the idea of beating the other, but 
both of them wanted so much to 
win that the loser wouldn’t be very 
happy. 

MOTHER—Perhaps it was a tie. 

MARY—That isn’t likely in a kite 
contest. Yet both of them are 
looking pleased. (Enter Tommy 
and Jerry.) Who won? 

TOMMY—Jerry did! 

JERRY—I don’t quite know why. 
Each contestant was allowed three 


balls of the same kind of string. 
Tommy’s kite flew straighter than 
mine and yet mine went higher. 
TOMMY (smiling)—You won. 
That’s the important thing. 
jeRRY—You talk as though you 
wanted me to win. (Looks at 
Mary.) Mary, did you tell him? 
MARY—Of course not! 
TOMMY—You know me_ better 
than to think I didn’t want to win 
a contest. 
JERRY (smiling)—I’m not sure I 
would be as good a sport about 
losing as you are, Tommy. Well, 





I want to hurry home. I’m going 
downtown and get a birthday pres- 
ent for my mother. Good-by! (He 
goes out.) 

MOTHER (opens a sack which 
she picked up from the table)— 
What is this string in this sack? 
(She pulls some loose, tangled 
string from the sack.) 

MARY (looking at the string)— 
That’s some of the string you had 
for the contest. Tommy! You 
shortened one of your balls of 
string just so Jerry could win. 

TOMMY (embarrassed )—Maybe. 





MOTHER—Why did you do it? 

ToMMY—I heard Mary telling 
you why Jerry wanted so much to 
win the prize. I decided to make 
sure he did win it. 


MARY—Tommy, I’m proud of 
you. 
MOTHER—So am [. . That was 


very generous. 

TOMMY—I had a hard time de- 
ciding. Now, I’m glad I did it. I’ve 
never enjoyed winning as much as 
I enjoyed secing Jerry win. 

MOTHER—Sometimes it’s the los- 
er who really wins. 
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Now’s the time to start planning for one of the 
most interesting and profitable summers you’ve 
ever spent. By taking one of these university- 
sponsored tours, you can visit some of the finest 
centers of culture abroad ...live and study in 
colorful countries . . . and get full university cred- 
its. In addition, by traveling TWA, you'll gain 
first-hand knowledge that will help you answer 
classroom questions about flying and air age 
geography. 

These tours (outlined at the right) will follow 
the pattern of the highly successful tours con- 
ducted under similar sponsorship during the past 
two summers. Each will be conducted by a na- 
tionally known professor. Each will carry full 
university credits. 

For further tour information, or facts about 
any other trip you’d like to take by air, just fill 
out and mail the handy coupon. 


Across the US. and overseas... 
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FULL CREDIT SUMMER TOURS VIA TWA 


[] SPAIN —6-week residence at Nat. U. of Madrid, plus 2-week 


[ 


tour of Spain, Gibraltar, and Portugal. $1,195 
FRANCE—T'our of France plus studies at U. of Grenoble. $1,266 


SWITZERLAND—Summer courses in French language at the 
Universities of Geneva and Neuchatel. 


| BRITISH ISLES—8-week study of British Education, with 6- 


week tour of British Isles. $1,250 


| POST-WAR EUROPE—3-week survey tour of France, Switzer- 


land, Luxemburg, Holland, Belgium and England. $1,096 


(0 MODERN INDIA—Study of social, economic and cultural as- 


pects of India. Conferences with national leaders. $1,975 


[) GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTHWEST U.S. A.— Economic and Social 


St? 6a aa eS me 


Geography of the Southwest. (Two weeks) $318 


7 SW Gl Ge oe 


John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director 
TWA Air World Education Service, Dept. T-25 








TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S.A.* EUROPE:>AFRICA-ASIA 


101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please send me information on the tours I’ve checked above. 


we 
Name: Position: a 

Address: seientinsnamant / 

City: Zone State_ Phone No. ‘ 

q 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


FUN AND LEARNING 


Built on Pupils’ Interest 
in their own Birthdays 


The fun comes from rolling the numer- 
ous individua! birthdays of pupils into 
one classroom event. Learning pivots 
on inspirational correlation with birth- 


days of famous personages, 


Not the least overjoyed by this one big 
classroom party whereby all in class 
ceiebrate together are youngsters whose 


birthdays come in vacation, Then, too, 
this is the age of he ro-worship and whole 
theme behind program is pride of asso- 
ciation in pupils’ minds of being born in 


Same month as a famous person, 


How te integrate this class-birthday (can be any 
day selected) into an event in which everyone 
can take part; 

“Birthday Clubs’* 


1— Divide class into 12 


according to each child's birth mont! 


Each month's group or 
club has projec ts related to 
their month, For example, 
bss 7, 100K Up and make brief reports 


on biographies of famous 





and historical dates. 


people 
Study origin of month and its holiday 
For party phase of annual class-birthday, each 
month's group might rig up simple costumes 
to represent famous individuals ehosen to fea- 
ture or impersonate, On the big day, there's 
a parade around room with each club's repre- 
sentatives identified by placard. ‘Then the 
program is carried out with various reports, 
birthday songs and games. Simple treats — 
such as birthday cake, or popcorn or apples 
might be served on paper “doilies” 
s for their month. 


made by class 


and decorated with de ign 


This class-birthday idea is versatile and as little 
or complete an observance as desired might 
be incorporated into the schoolday routine 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard of 


quality for real chewing satisfaction, 





Famous Birthdayss 


JANUARY JUNI 

1-Betsy Ke 14 Harriet B, Stowe 
1-Ps Revere JULY 

1 be am Franklin 4-Stephen Foster 
27-W oltgang Mozart 12-Julius Caesar 
27-Lewis Carroll AUGUST 
FEBRUARY 19-Orville W right 
7-Charles Dickens SEPTEMBER 
12-Abe Lincolt 6-Jane Addams 
22-Gee, Washington 18-Dr, Sam’! Johnson 
MARCH OCTOBER 
7-Luther Burbank 3-Miles Standish 

il yhony Apy leseed 14-W illiam Penn 
14-Albert Einstein 2 James Boswell 
APRIL NOVEMBER 

2-Hans C, Andersen 2-Daniel Boone 
13-Thos, Jefferson 7-Marie Curie 
23-Wm, Shakespeare 13-Rob't L, Stevenson 
2 am | F, B. Morse DECEMBER 

MAY 8-Eli Whitney 
24-Queen Victoria 16-Ludwig Beethoven 
25-Kalph W. Emerson 25-Clara Barton 


This information is from SARA FERNALD, 
Grade Critic, Mlinois Soldiers and Sailors Chil- 
dren's School, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois, 


affiliate school 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 








ANALY ZE Handwriting 


NEW, uncrowded, fascinating field, Grati- 
fying earnings reported by graduates in 
Employment, Credit, Social Service, Po- 
lice and Entertainment fields, Others 
have developed profitable private prac- 
tice, full or spare time, as Personal 
Problem and Vocational Counselors. 
Send for 3000 word TEST LESSON 
and Grapho Analyst FREE. 


AA.G.A. Inc, Dept, 107, Wiinolt Bidg., 


Wedding teers i 


Write for Samples 100 Imitation Engraved $5.00 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1042 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 






Springfield, Mo. 





invitations + Announcements 


100 Engraved - 





$13.50 | 













Have FUN-—and 
MAKE MONEY,Too! 


You'll enjoy showing ae. adorable 
Greeting Cards. And a yon Il "I! enjoy all 
the extra cash you q 
Friends and others will be delighted with 
smart Birthday, Get-Well, Secret oe 
Kiddy, Fasterand Relative Assortments 
At only $1.00 for a box of 14 Folders ther’ i ba 
in jidy. ¥ You keep up to Ge PROFIT! Also Gift 
pings, Prin Statione Send for 
ae LES ON AP PROVAL. 
~~ CARD COMPANY 













Codie Ime: 








FOR CLASSWORK, 
decorate burnt wood etchin Se Jo 
giass, brass and copper es 
Write tor catalog t 
THAYER & CHANDLER. 911 W Van ae St., 







CHICAGO 7 













BROADWAY AT WAYNE 
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CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 


Against Medical Expenses Resulting from 
Illness or Accident 

Policy covers doctor bills, surgical charges, 

hospital confinement costs, 

X-rays, etc. for each person; up to $590 on 

any accident, $100 on any illness and $1,000 

in case of accidental death. 

The Cost is Amazingly Low 

Write for Information Today 


BROtehcRHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 
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nurses’ fees, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 








Mexican Enchantment 
(Continued from page 78) 


and called out a merry “Hallo!” 
Schools are in session all summer, 
and on our way south we visited 
two of them. Summer is delightful 
in the central plateau region, and 
winter is a better season for vaca- 
tion, since many school buildings 
have no heat. 

On our way back to Mexico City, 
it rained late in the afternoon and 
people along the highway were 
snug in raincoats made of palm 
leaves. In the morning chill, men 
had worn ponchos and _serapes. 
Many men and women in both city 
and country went barefoot. Their 
feet were crusted and calloused. 

A versatile piece of wearing ap- 
parel for women is the reboso, 
an exceedingly long, wide scarf. 
Mothers put it over their shoulders 
and then wrap it about baby to 
keep him cozy. Behind it the in- 
fant unobtrusive ‘ly may have lunch 
while being carried along the street 
or accompanying his mother to 
church. In Mexico City, at a re- 
ception given by local teachers, 
the Mexican women wore bright- 
colored rebosos, draped and fas- 
tened in various ways to glamorize 
their basic black dresses. Every- 
day rebosos are dark blue or black. 

It was night when we reached 
the rim of mountains above Mexico 

City, and what an amazing spec- 
tacle! It was like looking down 
into a velvety black bowl filled to 
overflowing with sparkling jewels. 
We thought of the Aztecs and their 
arrival in this same valley. It held 
a lake then and in the lake was an 
island. On a cactus stood an eagle 
with a serpent in its mouth. This 
was the sign which the Aztecs had 
sought and here they built their 
city with causeways between the 
island and the mainland. Near 
flower-famous Xochimilco one of 
these ancient causeways still exists 
and we were thrilled by a ride up- 
on it. And every time we saw the 
Mexican flag bearing the eagle, the 
serpent, and the cactus as the na- 
tional coat of arms, we thought of 
the people who had first built a 
city here more than six hundred 
years ago. 

Back with the delightful mem- 
bers of our N.E.A. group once 
more, we visited the ancient pyra- 
mids, historically significant in re- 
ligion and astronomy. In Pucbla, 
famous for its tiles and onyx, we 
watched potters at their wheels, 
forming vases and jars from shape- 
less clay. In Cuernavaca we stayed 
at a hotel built by Cortez, visited 
the palace where he had lived, and 
roamed through town to see the 
murals by Rivera, the old, old ca- 
thedral, and the plaza where pub- 
lic scribes carry on their business. 

Our last stop was Taxco, the city 
on a hillside, its winding streets 
paved with cobblestones and lined 
with silver shops. High up in the 
towers of the fine old cathedral, 
small boys swinging on ropes rang 
the lovely bells. 

Mexico, we were reminded, is 
shaped like a horn of plenty. ‘On 
our bus ride from ‘Texas to Mexico 
City and back again we saw proof 

(Continued on page 82) 









24 Page Booklet AND STUDENTs 


14 Illustrations 






















@ Scenes from the beautiful caverns of Luray, 
e Shenandoah Valley. e Skyline Drive, 

@ Shenandoah National Park. 

@ Scenic and Historic Virginia. 

Write for copies of this attractive booklet — 
one for yourself and each of your students. 


16MM silent—16MM sound motion pic- 
tures and 35MM slides available to schools 
on a free-loan basis. All in natural colors. 


Visit world-famous Luray Caverns this year 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 








Selling | 
uy EVERYDAY 
Gs CARDS. 


For everyday 
cash show newest 
Everyday Greeting 
Cards, Gorgeous *‘Orchid’’ 15-Folder 
all-occasion Assortment sells for only 
$1 — pays you up to 100% cash profit! 
Make easy sales and splendid earnings 
taking orders from friends and others. 


EASY TO SELL—BIG PROFITS 


Complete New line includes sensational 
50 ““Charmettes’’ Everyday Notes and 
50 Name-Imprinted Decorated Napkins 
with NAME or MONOGRAM. AlsoGift 
Wraps, Birthday, Personal Stationery, 
18 others. Amazing values sell on sight. 


GET SAMPLES ON APPROVAL 


Begin earning at once. No experience 
needed. Put in full or spare time. Write 
for Sample ‘“‘Orchid’’ Box on approval 
and FREE Imprint Samples TODAY! 


Myr nny See. Ax 







Everyday 
Assortment 
seus For $9 





WHEN BUYING SHEET MUSIC 
ask yOur dealer to show you 


CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


IT. cosTs ONLY 20¢ A COPY 
atal ogue of 9 200 Selections 













ON YOUR 












ONLY 


SMALL MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS! 


Loans made entirely 
by mail — No Agent 
will call upon you. 


LOW COST! sos 


We will loan you CASH, quickly. to con 
solidate debts, to make seasonal purchases. 
to further your education, for vacation o 
travel, or for any other purpose. 
Interest charged only for the time you us 
the money and at Iowa’s LOW Lawiul In- 
terest Rate. 

Our loans are entirely confidential—we 40 
not contact your friends, relatives, or ¢ 
ployer. 


No Payments 


If you need CASH now or L/CENSE byw 
Ne — it =, use cou - 7 
elow to write for complete 
informatica. a . STATE OF 
ee ee re eee ee ee ee ee 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY ca } 
Dept. 301 SIOUX CITY 2, IOWA! | pent 
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Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation. ste it | 
| details of your ‘Borrow By Mail 

Teachers, 
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A Home for Skids 


(Continued from page 19 


probably helped him carry the stufl 
out. Thought he was _ playing 
sticks!” 

On Wednesday, a tramp came 
to call. Skids met him at the gate 
and personally escorted him to the 
back door. Mother gave the man 
some food in a bag. 

“Nice dog you have, lady,” said 
the tramp, playfully roughing up 
the dog’s hair. 

Bob heard the story of the tramp 
and a lot of other things too when 
he came home from school that 
night. It seemed that Mother had 
been keeping notes in a black book. 
There was a list of things written 
in it under the heading, 

Why He Has to Go 

1. Muddied and scratched the 
floor. 

2. Knocked me down. 

3. Ate my new dallodils. 

4. Helped thief steal tools. 

5. Jumped into neighbor’s yard 
and chased her kitten. 

6. Welcomes tramps. 

7. Pulls clothes off line. 

“Why, I didn’t know he did all 
these things!” gasped Bob. “You 
never told me he ate your flowers 
and chased the kitten.” 

“Oh, there are lots of other 
things I haven’t had time to add 
yet,” replied his mother loftily. 

“I’m sorry, Mom. I know how 
much you enjoyed those flowers.” 

“Your dog enjoyed them im- 
mensely, too,” said Mother, as she 
put away the black book. “I 
think T’ll relax at the movies this 


evening. Don’t let that animal 
follow me.” 

Mother went to the movies. She 
laughed and laughed at the antics 
of the comedian and forgot all her 
troubles. When she came out of 
the theater, it was such a lovely 
spring night that she decided to 
walk home. But she wasn’t going 
to enjoy the peaceful evening long 
alone, for a block from the theater 
Skids was waiting. He was so glad 
to see her! He jumped and ran 
around her. He dashed around 
trees and rushed at her from the 
other side. Then he played peek- 
a-boo around the hedges. When 
he chased a cat across the street 
and disappeared in the distance 
Mother sighed with relief. 

As she turned into her own 
street, she realized that someone 
was walking quietly behind her. 
She thought nothing of it at first 
and didn’t hurry a bit even when 
the footsteps came up alongside. 
But when the stranger reached out 
and grabbed for her purse, Mother 
screamed, 

The man raced down the street 
as doors and windows began to 
open and porch lights began to 
blaze. Suddenly ahead of her, 
Mother saw an amazing thing hap- 
pen. A large animal leaped a 
hedge and flung itself at the man. 
Down he went with a snarling dog 


on his back. When Mother and 


her neighbors reached the spot she 
hardly recognized the dog as Skids. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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You'll find swimming, sailing and fun 
at inviting summer colonies 


Discover exciting new horizons along 
mountain trails, scenic bridle paths 
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Get next to Nature in Canada’s lake-and-woodland spaces 


See new places, do new things... 


in CANADA 


CROSS THE BORDER into a whole new 
world of fun. Choose from a million 
square miles of natural playground . Ss 
mountains and lakes, coastal shores and 
storied inland waterways... casually 
smart resorts .. . ‘picture spots’’ where 
you'll swim and camera-shoot, golf and 
laze in the sun. 


Here in this friendly foreign land 
you'll visit new cities, drop in on friends 
and relatives, go shopping for woollens 
and English china and colourful native 
handicrafts. It’s all different. It’s all fuy. 
Write for detailed information, or use 
the coupon below. 





7, VACATION “ POINTERS", 
.+~ ALL POINTING TO CANADA 


1. New —interesting — ‘‘foreign’’. atmosphere, 
2. A million square miles of scenic playground, 
3. Friendly cities, hospitabie people. 4. Friends 
and relatives waiting to welcome you. 5. Lots to 
do — sports, recreation, sightseeing. 
6. Near —easy to get to— no border 
“‘red tape’’. 7. Your vacation dol- 

lar buys more, goes further. 
NO PASSPORT NEEDED 










Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 


Please send me your illustrated book, 
“CANADA, VACATIONS,UNLIMITED”’ 





Name.... , senietaeaiiiia 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


‘ = 
Street and No. 


Town State 
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The Story of 


Menstruation 


FREE EDUCATIONAL 


FILM FOR SCHOOLS 





! 


Your 


students should see this timely 





motion picture because it teaches them 


so much. Tells young girls in a calm, 
straight-forward tone much they should 
know about a natural body function. Re- 


moves silly superstitions, conquers need- 


By Walt Disney Productions, this 
film combines grace and warmth 
with scientific perfection. Widely 
acclaimed by many thousands of 
teachers, parents and teen-age , 

less embarrassment. Points the way to 
mental and physical fitness. 


girls who have seen it. A 16 mm. 
full-color sound print is available, 
free, on a short-term basis. 


SIMPLY MAIL 


MORE FREE 
TEACHING AIDS 


THIS COUPON 


Educational Department 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois I-39 


following material: 


Copies of the new booklet, “Very Personally Yours.” 





"Very Personally Yours’’ CO One full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology chart. 


a booklet based on the film. 
Contains supplementary ma- 
terial for review and reference. 


Na me 


Title or Position 


Menstrual Physiology 
large, full-color chart for use 
by instructor during lectures. 
Shows the menstrual process 
in easy-to-follow diagrams. 


Address 


City- State___ 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





OFTEN us 
Method for 


ee a 
Economical} HEAD LICE 


Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lice, 
Kills Nits, Protects against Reinfestation 


Easy 
Thorough 


Its Liquid 
Easy to Apply 
Fasyt0 Remove , 


* 


\\’ 
off The PERSONAL 
INSECTICIDE 
In 20z. and 40z. bottles 
At Your Drugstore 


RAHWAY. N. J 








Cuprex 


A Merck Product 


MERCK & CO. 








In< M 
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Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex*, the 


OC) Full details on the Movie, “The Story of Menstruation.” 








Mexican Enchantment 


‘Continued from page 80) 


of the fruitfulness in 
acres and acres of oranges, banan- 
aS, papayas, sugar cane, corn, 
henequen, and magucy, in palm 
forests, wild orchids, and all the 
lush growth along the blue-green 
tropical rivers. ‘Truly it is a horn 
of plenty—packed  tight—enriched 
with scenic beauty and enchanting 
history, and encompassed by the 
amazing warmth and_ friendliness 
‘They are neighbors 
spiritually as well as geographically. 

As we left for home, we knew 
why people go again and again to 
Mexico. So cager were we to tell 
everybody about it, we could hard- 
ly wait until our train took us back 
to the city of Washington! 


country’s 


of the people. 


City Where the Wind Blows 


(Continued from page 67) 


To this day the policeman and 
Susic have not been able to claim 
the reward. No one in the City 
Where the Wind Blows will believe 
that they found the townspcople’s 
hats hidden under the bridge over 
the deep ravine that runs through 
the city. 

No will believe it 
the whirlwind that blew under the 
bridge kept blowing and _ puffing 
until nothing but tiny bits of felt, 
sequins, fur, and velvet remained. 


one because 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Continued from page 27 


classroom 
c{lective 


could — the 

broadcast be used as an 
teaching device apart from the 
study of radio?” Miss A asked. 

“It can be used in assemblies, as 
a culmination of units in 
studies, for special occasions such 
as holidays, in connection with mu- 
sic and literature appreciation, for 
high lighting school and commu- 
nity events, and for interclass pro- 
grams,” I replied. 

“Could you refer us to a bulletin 
which would be helpful in plan- 
ning classroom broadcasts?” asked 
Miss D—. 

“There is a new bulletin entitled 
Classroom Radio Production, by 
Ruth Quinn and Allison Mc Nay, 
which would be helpful,” I replied. 
“You can obtain it from the C. J. 
Ver Halen Jr., Publishing Co., 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, 
California. The price is $1.00. 

“One advantage in using the 
classroom broadcast as a teaching 
device,” I said, as our conference 
came to a close, “is that it may be 
employed even though the school 
possesses but little in the way of 
equipment. However, the broad- 
cast can be made more realistic 
and effective if live microphones, a 
public-address system, and a tran- 
scription player are available. A 
tape recorder would enable the 
class to rehearse its program and 
note the mistakes. By combining 
all these elements, a maximum of 
pupil participation is possible, and 
worth-while educational objectives 
may be achieved.” 


“Where 


social 








ANU 47/7 %, 


us lax, One Way, Ca in class 
* Plus t way, cabin cl 


So much fun! Cabin class on the Lur. 
line gives you exhilarating shipboard 
living...includes Lounge, Smoking Room. 
Veranda, Swimming Pool, Sun and 
Promenade Decks, Dining Room. 





So comfortable! Your stateroom is a 
living room by day, bedroom by night 

. . air-conditioned, spacious. Your meals 
are included, and service is superb. 





| Bl ' 
| om § Ae a 
So delightful! Hawaii in all its beauty 
can be yours at far less cost than you 
might have thought. Let your travel 
agent help you plan your trip . . . now. 
‘ Se AS mm c < | es 


= rie 








San Francisco and Los Angeles TO HAWAII 


Matson Line Offices: New York -Chicago-San Francis 
Los Angeles . San Diego - Seattle - Portland - Honolu! 


— 


You Want Extra Money! wer 


Make easy money with lovely Greeting = 
Cards for Birthdays, Anniversaries, 

**Get-Well’’ and other occasions. Box 
of l4assorted gorgeous Everyday fold- 
ers sell fast at just $1. You make up 
to 50c profit! Full line of other money- 
makers includes Birthday, New Plastic 

















Cards, Humorous, Gift Wraps. Also 
Stationery; Personalized Paper N: 
kins. Easy daily earnings for individuals 
eee ups pomplesqnesorses®. gree 
2 S. Summer St., Holyoke, 
RELIEVED 
with the aid of 





aids in quieting 
the nervous system 
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Everybody in the 
Family will enjoy 
a Vacation in 


INDIANA! 


Take any family of three or four 
members, and they’ll probably never 
agree on the ideal vacation. One 
likes scenery, another fishing, a third 
golf, and so on. 

But you don’t have to traipse 
around here and there—wearily and 
expensively—to please them all. 
Come to Indiana! For example, here 
are a few of the vacation pleasures 
you'll find in the Hoosier State: 


* More than 1,000 lakes for fishing, 
boating, bathing; 


*% Sand beaches along picturesque 
Lake Michigan; 


*& Some of America’s largest and 
most fantastic underground caves; 


* Varied, beautiful scenery, with 
rolling hills, broad plains, wind- 
ing streams; 


*& Spots of cultural and historic in- 
terest in the cradle of midwestern 
literature and art. 


Write for the free scenic map of In- 
diana and see how easy and inex- 
Pensive it is to make the whole family 
happy—in Indiana! 


SEND FOR 
FREE 


SCENIC 
MAP 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ....DEPT. 107-G 
STATE HOUSE e« INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 












| her own living room. 
her feet cleaning his rumpled fur. 








A Home for Skids 
(Continued from page 81) 


He was no: longer the laughing, 
clumsy mutt, but an angry dog de- 
fending a member of his family. 
Mother was still a bit shaky as 
she sipped coffee before the fire in 
Skids lay at 


““T guess I have a confession to 
make,” she said softly. “I’ve rather 
enjoyed this week with Skids. You 
see, for a long time now, Bob, 
you’ve been very well behaved and 
life can be rather dull when there’s 
nobody at all to get into mischief. 
I’ve had more fun wondering what 
this silly dog was going to do next, 
than I’ve had in a long time.” 

“You mean I can keep him?” 
asked the boy. 

“T think he’s proved himself to 
be a watchdog of sorts,” said 
Father. “His loyalty deserves some 
expression of gratitude from his 
adopted family.” 

“Oh, boy!” said Bob. 

Skids thumped the floor gently 
with his tail. 


Kangaroo Rats at Camp 
(Continued from page 23) 


Joel sat up in bed. “He doesn’t! 
What does he do if he’s thirsty?” 

Uncle Ben told him, “He lives 
without drinking because the liquid 
he needs for his body is made in- 
ternally, through the action of oxy- 
gen acids or free oxygen on the 
dry starchy foods that he eats. ‘He 
lives on seeds mostly.” 

“How does he keep clean?” 
asked Tracy. 

“Oh, he takes a sand bath and 
gets off all the oil that is secreted 
into his fur from his skin,” said 
Uncle Ben. “Slip into your robes 
and get some crackers. Maybe 
we'll see the dipo in action.” 

So they walked along through 
the desert. 

“Ouch!” said Joel, as he stum- 
bled. “I guess I stepped into one 
of the dipo’s doorways.” 

Uncle Ben played the flashlight 
about and there in the distance 
were several dipos. 

“They look like wind-up toys,” 
said Joel. 

Uncle Ben whispered, “Toss your 
crackers to them.” 

The boys did as they were told. 
There was a mad.scramble. One 
dipo leaped in the air and landed 
on the other, striking it with his 
hind feet, producing a thumping 
sound like a drum. The victim 
rolled over on the ground, and 
then got up and ran away. 

“It fights just like a kangaroo,” 
said joel. 

“T wonder where and how they 
nest,” Tracy said, as they went 
back to their tents. 

Uncle Ben said, “The female 
lives with her young in a nest of 
dry grass and weeds. The male 
lives alone. He sends his messages 
by thumping his tail,” 

“I’m glad you woke me up and 
I saw a dipo,” said Joel, as he 
jumped into his cot and pulled the 
covers over his head. “But it cer- 
tainly was cold out there!” 
“Check!” said Tracy. 








New Ways To Teach Better Breakfasts — 


by Kellogg’s Staff of Home Economists 





























PIN the breakfast on the table! 


HIS month’s breakfast teaching idea 
is Kellogg’s version of a favorite 
childhood game, Pin the Tail on the 
Donkey. The aim of the game—to pin 
the 5 basic foods of a good breakfast on 
the breakfast poster—in their right spot! 


HOW TO PLAY THE GAME 


Poster. Draw a child sitting behind a table. 
On the table, draw a place mat. To score, 
a food must be pinned on the mat. 
Breakfast foods. Cut out magazine pictures 
of cereal, fruit, bread, butter or marga- 
rine, milk. 


Scoring. Divide your class into teams of 
5 pupils each. Give each pupil one of the 
5 foods. Blindfold him and send him on 
his way. The winning team is the one 
that gets most of the 5 foods pinned on 





THE INSTRUCTOR, March 


the mat. After the fun—you can explain 
why the 5 foods are so important. 


WHY 5 FOODS? 


This is the minimum breakfast recom- 
mended by nutrition 
authorities. Suggest 
varying with different 
fruits, different cereals. 


Mothers who buy 
Kellogg’s have many 
choices to offer. All 


crisp! Good! Nourishing! 


WRITE FOR GIFT COPIES 


Get one for each child 

to take home. 

Lists foods for whole day. 

See Coupon Section, page 62. 














* KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES 
* RICE KRISPIES 

* PEP 

* RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 

| & 40% BRAN FLAKES 

* ALL-BRAN 

* SHREDDED WHEAT 

7 * KRUMBLES 

* CORN-SOYA 
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Amasing New Plastic Glaze Fires 


in Kitchen Oven! Enables You to 


DECORATE YOUR 
OWN CHINA, 
GLASSES, TRAYS 


No Art Ability Required! 


N OW. you can add new beauty; give new life 
and usefulness to discarded china, glassware, 
metal objects through this remarkable, handy 
DELLA’ ROBBIA GLAZE KIT. Contains every 
thing needed to do an expert decorating job 
including complete instructions for copying any 
design, scene or monogram on subject with car 
bon paper, 13 beautiful colors in jars, plus 4 
extra-large jars of clear glaze and thinner 

glazing brush. 

tracing of original drawing on ar 
bright, sparkling liquid 
Out come lovely, wash- 
objects not affected by 
can now transform in- 
personal gifts. 


Just make 
ticle selected ; 
giaze and place 
able, glazed, decorated 
burns. So easy any one 
expensive items into valuable, 


TRY IT 7 DAYS AT OUR RISK 


brush on 
In oven 


Mail con Ww mt money, We send you 
DELLA tei M re Gh Ant KIT complete, for 7 days 
trial. Om its arrival, deposit its price of $3.95 with 
postman, Use Kit generously. If not delighted, return 


at end of 7 days, and 85.05 
deposit will be refunded. If 


lelighted, do nothing and we 
Will consider det t as pay 
ment in full, Mail npon 
to Sculpture Howse Dept 
1338, 804 W f2nd St. 
New York 18, N.Y 





304 W. 42d St., New York 18, N. Y. 
for 7 days’ trial a DELLA ROB 


i 
I 
KIT On arrival, I will depo it \ 
I 


lease send me 
BLA "G L, ALE 
S.tbo wit Post 
Postage charges 
may return Kit 
you may kee 


man pins few cents 
If not delighted, I understand I 
for full $3.05 refund: otherwia 
p my dep it a5 payment in full 


State 
»o SAVE C.0.D. SHIPPING CHARGES enclox 


check or money order for $3.05 with coupon and 
VED prepay shipment Nat 


money-back guarantee 
siinaiiel dittedienameidamenh annua anata ail 
’ 
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@ New Hampshire’s vacationland 
stretches from sandy beaches to moun- 
tain peaks. And between seaside and 
mountains lie over 1300 of the most 
sparkling lakes you've ever seen! Climate 
and natural beauty create the perfect 
setting for swimming, fishing, sailing, 
golfing, hiking or just relaxing. 

In New York visit the New Hampshire In- 

formation Bureav, 10 Rockefeller Plaza 


FREE VACATION KIT 


State Planning and Development Com. 
10¥ Capitol Street, Concord, N. H 


Send me FREE the 1949 N. H. Vacation 


Kit, with illustrated booklets, maps and 
other information. 

SERS eae ra snare ae 

IDET ich, addteibeiisehecelgbveaMneahahk tla’ » 





YOUR GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY 


experience 
It will 


e you wonde rful lifelong memories, 


for a fascinating summer 
at an Audubon Nature Camp. 
give 
new ideas, new enthusiasm to make 
your courses a source of inspiration to 
These famous Camps 


Maine, 
l'exas and California. 


your students. 


are located in Connecticut, 
Each Camp 
enjoys beautiful scenic surroundings, 


and affords delightful recreational 
facilities. 
two-week session, and participates. in 


* field 
leadership. 


Each camper enrolls in a 


informal classes under expert 


naturalist Courses de- 
signed to equip teachers and other 
youth leaders to instill appreciation of 
value—and need of conservation—of 
our soil, water, plant and wildlife re- 
sources, and the relation of their in- 
telligent treatment and wise use to 
Enrollments for 1949 
Write to- 
day for illustrated descriptive folder 
I-1, to National Audubon Society, 


1000 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


human welfare. 


sessions are filling up now. 





e WANTED — COUNSELORS e 
For Handicraft, Water and Land Sports at Michigan 
Private Boys’ Camp. Write E. V. TOMLINSON, 
16174 Glastonbury Road, Detroit 10, Michigan. 
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Alot. ote. Mins 
hove tol us, “We talk more 
but the good times we had 
ter Lodge than 
place we've ever been!” 
Here, you, too, can’ enjoy a vacation you'll long 
remember. Let us send you our colorful booklet — 
showing Whitewater Lodge through the eye of 
the camera, just as it really is: a spot to loaf 






in the sun; swim, ride, hike and explore, meet 
genial people, enjoy good food and comfortable 
accommodations. It's the place to do the things 


you like to do. Mail coupon now—it's a 


start on planning your next vacation! 





WHITEWATER LODGE, Glenwood, New Mexico 7 
F 6Please send your free booklet and rate schedule. 3 

i 7 
ae eee eeeeesesceses 3 
i Address eesece : 
d tab oener 7 
fo a so Zone See 7 

















Using Puppets in Creative 
Work 


(Continued from page 17) 


f) Discussed music for the pup- 
pet play. Put on puppet play and 
acted the parts; listened to sug- 
gestions given by the group. 

g) Increased ability to sit 
listen to a story. 

h) Adapted volume of voices to 
audience situations; were aware of 
necessity of speaking clearly. 

i) Improved in self-expression 
through oral English. 

B. Social development and control. 

Learned to work together in 
group activities. 

2. Gained a deeper appreciation of 
the need for co-operation. 

}. Improved generally in social be- 
havior and attitudes. 

C. Numbers. 

|. Learned how to measure 
for size of paper scenery. 

Learned proportions in figuring 
out size of various evergreen trees 
in background. 

). Figured out length of stick for 
the stick figure of the swan to be 
held in child’s hand. 
+, Learned to use the yardstick in 
figuring out length of pieces of 
wood to be used in constructing 
puppet stage. 
). Measured and cut curtains for 
stage opening. 
6. Learned how to cut puppet cos- 
tumes to right size. 

Health. 
1. Learned to exercise muscular 
control in operating puppets. 
2. Learned to co-ordinate actions 
of partner puppets, such as Hansel 
and Gretel, walking together. 

Improved sense of rhythm; var- 
ious couples were chosen to dance 
as the remaining children sang the 
song, “Brother, Come and Dance 
with Me.” 

E. Music. 

Listened to recording of the op- 
era, Hansel and Gretel. 

2. Learned “Evening Prayer,” 
“Brother, Come 
Me.” 

F. Art. 

1. Learned how to draw, paint, 
and cut scenery for the stage. 

2. Learned differences in effect 
between crayon and paint. 

3. Learned to exercise judgment 
and ingenuity in selecting materi- 
als for details of costumes. 

4. Learned how to care for pup- 
pets when they are not in action. 

Increased ability to express one’s 
self through art media. 

6. Improved creative expression. 

AUTHOR’S Note: The New York Board 
of Education has recently published a 
teacher's bulletin, “Puppetry in the Cur- 
riculum,” which explains in detail all 
phases of puppetry, and its advantages 
in persona) and social growth of chil- 
dren, as well as the practical use of pup- 
petry in the classroom, for example the 
construction of figures, masks, mario- 
nettes, screens, and scenery. Send your 
request, with a money order for 30 cents 
(no stamps please) to: Mr. Frank J. 


Weissler, Room 108, 110 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 


and 


stage 
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THOUSANDS of Grade Teachers 
needed, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, entire West. BIG Salaries. 


Largest, Most Successful in the 
West. ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY, DEN- 
VER 2, COLORADO. Adv. 





PINK CALLA 


Amazing $2 Bargai, 
Loveliest of indoor flowers. 
newest Richardia Rehmanii Caji, 
variety. Delicate, light-pink 
blossoms, larger size flowers 
Easy to grow at room tempen 
ature. Delight your family. ., 
bring summer into your living 
room. 2 Certified, Top- -Quality 
2” Bulbs, Guaranteed to Grow 

plus 2 Handsome 41/2” conn 
Colored Styrene Jardinieres, 
plus 2 Bags of Shredded Sphet 
num Potting Moss, plus + Sa 
ing Instructions—Al! for only 
$2. Don't delay. ORDER To. 
DAY! First purchase enrolls you as Member, with. 
out obligation, in the famous 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 


125 Madison, Dept. IN, Chicago 3, Ill, 


——e 
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NEW MODELING “CLAY” 
STICK OR SMEAR 


@ MAGIC MOLD models like clay, hardens without 
heat. Won't smeor, stain, or stick to hands and 
clothing. Can be made to adhere to glass, wood, 
metal, cardboard. Eas''y makes vases, plaques, toys, 
bookends, etc. NON-POISONOUS, NON-EXPLO. 
SIVE, FIREPROOF. MAGIC MOLD is supplied dry 
just mix with water and start modeling. For large 
size special package mail this ad with your name 
and address and $1.00 to 


MAGIC MOLD Laboratories, Inc. 


BOX 57, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISF 
VACATION 


IDEAL WORK 


For Principals and Teachers 
We absolutely guarantee $540 for 90 days of 
work; and large additional earnings for sue 
cessful work. Write for full information. 
EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
Commercial Distributors 
307 Fifth Ave. Dept. N New York 16, N, Y¥, 


TWO NEW GAMES! 


Interesting ! Fascinating! |/ 

Know your own country Play United States “GEO ’ 
GRAPHICAL LOCATIONS” .. Postpaid $1.95 Help } 
in classroom, Good for home and school. Exciting f@ 
ALL. Upper Grades and Adults. 

“MONOSYLLABLES”’—a Spelling Game..$.95. Aga 
6 to 12 years. Children Like It. It's Fun! 

Both games sent on approval. Agents and canvassem 
solicited. Write for information, Address : 


The JOHNSTON Educational Games, Venice, California 


ME SOUVENIR BOOKLETS & 


for Closing Days 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils > 
beautiful cover designs 











WON'T STAIN, 

























































Your choice of fourteen 


in full colors. Booklets supplied with or without 
special printing of pupils’ names, ete., on inside 
pages. Your photo on each booklet, if desired. Send 


and circular 


only three cents in stamps for sample 
with complete information, Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO, 
Art Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


Past! KQSOMETHING NEW. and SENSATIONAL «| 
EVERYDAY CARDS) 


LAST." rich Satin and Velour Greeting Cards. > 
Never before offered. Get easy orders So, . 
FAST! Astounding value—16 for $1. Up 
to 100% profit. Imprinted Stationery, 
Floral Charmettes, Napkins, 25 other 
Assortments retail 60c to $1.00 
SAMPLES ON APPROVAL, No 
a needed. Start now—ea: 

year ‘round. WRITE TODAY! 


PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept.945-(, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


High School Course | 


CLM eLULM Many Finish in 2 Yeors 
Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent te 
dent schoo! work — pares for entrance to college. Standard 
—— ce lied, Dip oma awarded. Credit for H. 5, subjects 

ted. 5 Single subjects tf desired, Free Bulletin on 


en School, Dept. H323, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 31 ; 


F R E. E. Window Picture 


Blackboard Border 
Nature Study Poster 

want every LOWER grade teacher to know about my Be 
ACHER-PLANS, so will send any ONE of the above listed 


projecta FREE. Just send your name and address. 





















































If you would like all three projects enclose 1c. 


ANN MARIE, Dept. 1602, 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago3t 


AYU ee ree 















LESSONS Je >> 


COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


45 years of successful training in Piano, Normal 
Pub. School Music (Beginners and Supervisors), 
Conducting, Ear Training & Sight Singing, aa 
History and Analysis of Music, Harmony, Arrangilé 
Advanced } og Violin, Cornet- Trump. 
& Prof.), Clarinet, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. 
home _ study school te aching all courses 
Bachelor of Music Degree. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E88, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago ‘ " 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for___-__— 
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Street rt ll 
City, State__._._____ —_—-* 4 
Give Experience Age—-—— 
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